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PART IL 

POWER OF THE POPE OYER SOYEREIQKS DURING THE MIDDLE 

AGES. 

1. Cfenerai Idea of ihU Power. 

Besides the supreme power enjoyed by the pope in his own 
dominions, he exercised, after the tenth century, another much 
more extraordinary over the sovereigns of other states. For 
many centuries after that date all the Catholic kingdoms of 
Europe constitute a sort of commonwealth, of which the pope 
was recognised the head. In that capacity he decided both in 
councils and by himself, as supreme arbiter and judge in contests 
arising between princes and their subjects, or between princes 
among themselves ; he cited sovereigns before his tribunal ; 
and not only inflicted on scandalous princes spiritual censures, 
but even deprived of their rank those who persisted obstinately 
in their disorders. Thus Henry IV., emperor of Germany, was 
solemnly deposed by Ghregory VII. in 1076 ; Frederick I. by 
Alexander III. in 1160 ; the emperor Otho IV. and John, king 
of England, by Innocent III. in 1211 ; and Frederick II. by 
Innocent IV. in 1245. Even general councils, fiur from pro- 
testing against these acts of authority, occasionally suppose that 
ihey are Intimate, and attribute to themselves the same right. 
We find, especially, that when Pope Innocent IV. pronounced 
sentence of deposition against the emperor Frederick II., in the 
first Council of Lyons, the fathers not only did not protest 
against the act, but, as we shall soon see, even expressly approved 

VOL. II. B 
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it^ We find similar acts in the third and fourth councils of 
Lateran, and in the councils of Constance and of Basle, which 
condemn heretics to the forfeiture of all, even temporal dignities, 
and absolve their subjects firom their oath of all^iance. 

2. Different Syttetna to accowU for it. 

The difficulty of accounting for so prodigious a power has 
given rise, in these latter times, to the most contradictory 
theories, both among Catholic and heretical authors. These 
theories may all be reduced to two classes, the first of which 
may be called theological, because they examine the difficulty 
principally in a theological view, that is, according to the prin- 
ciples of revelation and of divine right ; the second are the 
historical, because they examine the question chiefly in its 
historical view, that is, according to positive human laws, accord- 
ing to the principles of legislation then in force, and according 
to some considerations founded on the condition and exigencies 
of society in the middle ages. 

8. Theological Theoriet— Their Number, 

I. Theological theories. — From the revival of learning until 
the commencement of the last century the question was never 
discussed except in a theological view : nor did the majority of 
those who examined it in that light appear to know that it could 
be discussed on any other principles. This mode of investiga- 
tion gave rise to systems so totally different, that some tend to 
justify completely the conduct of popes and councils to sovereigns 
during the middle ages ; others absolutely condemn it, and others 
merely excuse it on the ground of the peculiar circumstances of 
the thneSy and of the opinions then generally prevalent 

4. Sytten of the Eight Divine. 

The conduct of popes and councils is completely justified by 
the principles of revelation and of divine right, if we believe 
the advocates of that theological opinion which attributes to the 
Church and to the pope, according to Divine institution, ''a 
power of jurisdiction, at least indirect, over temporal matters. '^ * 

* Infrfty ch. ii. n. 149. 

' An expodtion of thiB system may be seen in the foUowing works : Bel- 
lunmn, De Snmmo Pontifioe, lib. v. cap. i. vi. ; Pereira de Castro, De Bianu 
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According to the advocates of this opinion, the direct ancl 
immediate object of ecclesiastical power is to govern the faithful in 
the spiritual order ; which naturally involves the power of making 
all the laws necessary for their spiritual good. This power, how- 
ever, implies indirectly, and as it were inferentially, a power 
(^ r^ulating even temporal concerns for the greater good of 
religion ; so that the temporal power, though in its nature 
different from the spiritual, is nevertheless subordinate to it, in 
the same way as a subject is to his superior, who has the power 
to jndge, to examine, and to annul his subject's acts, and even 
to depose him whenever the greater good of religion requires it. 
In accordance with these principles, the ecclesiastical power never 
meddles with temporal affairs as long as the prince to whom they 
are intrusted does nothing contrary to the good of religion ; but 
should he act so, it is a right and a duty of the ecclesiastical 
power to repress the temporal power, by all the means necessary 
for the greater good of religion, so far even as to depose a 
sovereign and to appoint another in his place.^ This system 
was long maintained, with modifications more or less important, 
by a great number of theologians not French ;' but in the course 

BegiAy Pnelud. I. Ltigd. Batav. 1673, fol., Olyasipone, 1625, 1688, and 1742 : 
BoncagHa^ Animadversiones in Hist. Ecdes. Nat. Alexander, at the close of 
the Seoond DLssertation of Nat. Alexander on the Ecclesiastical History of the 
Eleventh Century ; Bianchi, Delia Potesta e della Politia della Ghieea, vol. i. 
book i. § 8, n. 1 ; Perez Yaliente, Apparatus Juris publici Hispanici ; Matriti, 
1751, 2 vols. 4to. vol. i. cap. xir. xv. ; Mamachi, Origines et Antiquitates 
Christians, vol iv. cap. iL § 4. Every one knows the noise made oy the 
revival of these ultramontane opinions in our own time by a too fiunous writer. 
See especially the two works entitled De la Religion oonsid6r^ dans sea 
Kapports avec TOrdre Politique, Paris, 1826 ; Des Progi^ de la Revolution 
et de la Guerre centre TEglise, Paris, 1829. See also in the Histoire Litt^ 
ndre de F^nelon (part iv. n. 74), an exposition of his system, on the temporal 
power of the Church and of the pope. 

' Iliis system of the ** indirect power,'* as explained in the text, is defended 
prindpally by Cardinal Bellarmin (ubi supra). Even the authors who after- 
wards modified that system, have retained the substance of the learned car- 
dinal's doctrine, and given it in nearly all its details ; so that the modifica- 
tions introduceid are really of very slight importance. See in No. 8 of the 
Confirmatory Evidence at the end of iSna volume, more ample details on the 
origin, progress, and vicissitudes of the system. 

' Before the sixteenth century, this system was not less common in France 
than in other countries. See, on this subject, Charlas, Tract, de Libertat. 
Eod. Gall. lib. viL cap. viii. ix. ; Bianchi, Delia Potesta e della Politia della 
Chiesa, vol. i. book i. § 10 — 14 ; Mamachi, Origines et Antiquit. Christ, vol. iv. 
p. 254, note 1. It must, however, be observed, that those writers attribute 
the advocacy of the indirect power to many ancient theologians, who may very 
wen be understood as speaking of a power purely directive. 

b2 
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of otir inqiuTy it will be shown, that it was never sanctioned by 
any decision of the Church or of the Holy See.^ Some modem 
writers have even confidently asserted that it is generally aban- 
doned at present, even by foreign theologians.^ 

5. Thi$ Theory generoUy impugned by Protettants, 

The general opposition of Protestants to this system, which 
we have now explained, may be seen from the exposition given 
in the first part of this work of the difierent opinions of modem 
anthers, on the grounds and original titles of the temporal 
power of the Holy See.' The first reformers, following, as 
we have seen, in the footsteps of Calvin, carried their opposition 
80 far as to maintain the incompatibility of the temporal with 
spiritual power, at least in the New Law : whence they in- 
ferred, first, that the conduct of popes and councils to sovereigns 
in the middle ages, cannot be excused from '' gross error," and 
even from criminal usurpation of the sovereign's rights : and, 
secondly, that the sanctity and infallibility attributed to the Roman 
church by Catholic divines, were both refuted by this conduct.* 

Modem Protestants, for the most part, are far from the 
extravagance of maintaining the incompatibility of temporal 
with spiritual power in the ministers of the New Law. Many of 
them, nevertheless, do not hesitate to repeat, with more or less 
violence or vituperation, the declamations of the first reformep3 
against popes and councils, and especially the accusations of 
''error" and criminal usurpation of the rights of the temporal 
power.* 



* See infra, ch. iii. art. i. last number. 

* Frayssmoas, Lea Yrais Principes de I'l^lise G^allioane, 2nd edit. p. 62. 
De la Luzerne, Snr la D^dar. de rAssembl^ de 1682. P^ris, 1821, 8vo. p. 7. 
Lettre de Monseigneur rEvdqne de Cbartres k nn de les Dioc^sainB, du 30 
Mars, 1826, pp. 57, 69, kc, Milner, ExoeUence de la Beligion Gatbolique, 
▼oL ii. p. 579, &c. L'Ami de la Beligion, toI. xviii. p. 198 ; voL Ix. p. 35, 
81 ; Tol. xov. p. 434. 

In corroboration of the opinion of these anthon^ tee No. 8 of the Confirma- 
tory Evidence at the close of this volume. 

' See, snpra, part i. ch. ii. art. iL n. 87, 88. 

* Calvin, Instit. lib. iv. cap. ii. n. 8, &c. Cardinal Bellarmin (De Rom. 
Pontifl lib. V. cap. i.) cites some other woi^ of the first reformers on this 
subject. 

* See, among others, Basnage, Hist, de TEglise, vol. ii. book xxvii. ch. vii. ; 
Mosheim, Hist. Eccl sec. iL part. ii. cap. ii. § 9 ; sec. xiii. part. ii. cap. ii. 
§ 11 ; cap. V. § 2, Ac. et alibi passim ; Hallam, Middle Ages, vol. iii. ch. vii. 

M. Gnixot, it must be admitted, speaks more moderately than those anthon ; 
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6. Oppoied dUo hy maiiy CaihoUe Wtitert, hui with more ModeraHon, 

The system of those authors who undertake to justify the 
conduct of popes and councils to sovereigns in the middle ages, 
by the theolo^cal theory "of the indirect power/' has been 
opposed, not only by Protestant writers, but also by a great 
number of Catholic diyines, who denounce that theory as an 
error contrary to the doctrine of antiquity on the distinction 
and reciprocal independence of the two powers.^ The spiritual 
and the temporal powers, they maintain, are equally sovereign 
within their own sphere, and independent of each other, accord* 

it is dear, nevertbeless, that hiB sygtexn on the temporal power of the Church 
and of the pope in the middle ages is imbaed with the principles and prejudioee 
of the reformers. (Guizot, Hist. Gr^n. de la Civilis. en Europe, Srd ecut. Paris, 
1840.) However beneficial to society in Europe the influence of the Church 
was from the fifth century, it tended ever from that time, he says, to encroach 
on the temporal power, and to aspire to exclusive dominion (ibid. p. 59). To 
defend herself against the violence and despotism of princes, the Church pro- 
claimed her own independence ; and bv the natural development of ambiuon, 
she endeavoured to establish not only the independence of the spiritual power, 
but its domination over the temporal (pp. 156, 161). Gregory YII. was the 
real author of this revolution, the remote causes of which had been in opera- 
tion for many ages (p. 192) ; but the execution of this plan was impeded in the 
very oonmiencement by great obstacles, which the Church never was able to 
overcome. Gregory v IT. by his violent conduct, rather injured than promoted 
the cause which he wished to serve ; and its success was compromised, towards 
the dose of the thirteenth centuiy, by the reaction of sovereigns and their 
subjects against the domination of the Church (pp. 289, 297). This author, 
however, excuses the injustice done by the Church, in consideration of the 
deplorable state of society from the fifth to the thirteenth century, which 
absolutely required the intervention of the Church between princes and people, 
to maintain the liberty of the latter agunst the despotism of the former 
(p. 169). 

This system, it is clear, may be reduced to three leading points : first, that 
the Church's independence of princes, even in the spiritual order, was not 
acknowledged in the Church before the fifth century ; second, that from that 
period she was not content with proclaiming her own independence, but 
aspired to domination over the temporal power ; third, that Gregory VII. was 
the chief author of this reform, which subjects the temporal to the spiritual 
power. In the course of our inquiry we shall prove that these three assertions 
are felse. See especially, ch. iii. part ii. 

' This is the system conmionly maintained by French authors, especially 
during the two last centuries. Of these Bossuet is beyond all comparison the 
most celebrated. Def. Declarat. ((Euvres, vol. xxxi. and following, Versailles 
edit.). It is from him that Mamachi gives his long exposition of Uie system of 
French authors (Mamachi, ubi supra, p. 158, &c.). See also Dupin, Traits de 
la Puissance Eccl^. etTemp. Paris, 1707. This work is recommended by 
De H6ricourt as one of the best on the subject. De H^ricourt, Lois Eccl^. 
de France, Paris, 1771, fol. p. 220. The Abbe Dinouart gave, in 1768, a new 
edition of Dupin's woik, 3 vols. 8vo. Nat Alexander, Dissert. 2 in Hist. 
Eocles. ssBculi xi. art. ix. x. It was from him that Bossuet, in our opinion, 
adopted most of the facts and observations published on this subject in the 
JHwnao de la Declaration. 
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ing to divine institation. The spiritual power, though more 
excellent in its nature and in its object, has no right to make 
laws on matters within the sphere of the temporal power; it may 
direct the latter by advice or exhortation, but not by orders or 
decrees in temporsJ affairs. In this system, it is manifest that 
the conduct of popes and councils to sovereigns during the 
middle ages cannot be excused firom error, nor, consequently, 
from usurpation, at least unintentional, of the rights of sove- 
reigns. The theologians who hold this opinion, are nevertheless 
veiy &r from admitting, as legitimate consequences of their 
principles, the abominable declamations of the enemies of the 
Church on this point ; on the contrary, they insist on the &ct, 
that the enor on which the conduct of popes and councils to 
sovereigns during the middle ages was grounded, never had been 
sanctioned by any doctrinal decision or decree, and that it was 
no more than a mere opinion, left to the free discussion of the 
schools ; ^ they add, moreover, that of all errors it was the 
" most harmless and excusable ;" that it had gradually become 
so respectable, in consequence of the decline of learning, as to 
be adopted by " the most pious and enlightened men ;" * and, in 
fine, that the error was the more pardonable, as the condition 
and interest of society had insensibly introduced, and in some 
manner rendered imperative, the intervention of the ecclesiastical 
power in temporal affairs, and the great influence which it 
exercised over them, with the express or tacit consent of princes.' 
All Catholic writers, it must be confessed, do not express them- 
selves on this subject with equal moderation ; and many have 
too lightly adopted the odious declamations of the enemies of the 
Church.* 



* Bossnet takes particular care in establiahing this point, in his exa m in ation 
of the particidar fiJcts alleged by ultramontane theologians in support of their 
opnion. See especiallT the explanations whioh he gives on the subject in his 
V4feiiae de la Declar. book iii. ch. i. t. 

* Boesuet^ Defens. Dedarat Hh, i. sect. 2, cap. xxiv. p. 848 ; lib. iii. cap. 
xxi. p. 662. 

' As we shall soon see (infra, ch. ir. art. 2V this point is admitted also by 
French authors, even those who censure wito great petulance and acrimony 
the conduct of popes and councils to sovereigus in the middle ages. See 
especially Bossuet, ibid, book iv. ch. t. ; Ferrand, I'Esprit de THistoire, vol. ii. 
letter 47, p. 494. 

* We have mentioned some of those authors in the Preface to this work. 
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7. Hutoficai 7%eoT%m wit mwik valued before the Bi^temUh Centwry, 

II. Historical theories. — Until the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, as we haye already remarked, theological theories alone 
were maintained on both sides of the question, with great 
Tehemence, and sometimes with excessive ardour. The difficulty 
which had given rise to these different systems, had been, it is 
true, examined by several authors in the light of history, inde- 
pendently of the principles of revelation and of the right 
divine ; but even those who examined it in that view, did so in 
a cursory manner, their only object being to support and confirm 
by secondary evidence, the more complete solution, which they 
imaged was given by theological principles alone. This was 
especially observable in many writings published in the sixteenth 
century by the English and French Catholics, against the rights 
of Elizabeth to the crown of England, and against those of 
the king of Navarre (afterwards Henry IV.) to the crown of 
France.^ The authors of these writings against the two sove- 
rdgns appeal principally to the divine right, either in the sense 
in which it is explained by the advocates of the theological 
theory of the '' indirect power,'" or in the sense of those authors 
who attribute to society the right, in certain cases, of deposing 
sovereigns : but they also appeal in support of their opinion, 
to human positive laws, that is, to the ancient codes of the 
Catholic states of Europe, and especially of France and England, 
which excluded heretical princes from the throne. 

This last mode of solving the question appears to have been 
completely unknown to the majority of those theologians who 
discussed the point before the eighteenth century ; and many of 
those to whom it was known appear to have attached no impor- 
tance to it. Among the latter may be mentioned Bossuet espe- 
cially, as we shall prove in the course of our inquiry. It may 
be observed here, that in his Defence of the Declaration, when 
stating briefly this mode of accounting for the conduct of the 
popes, especially to the emperors of Germany, he merely cites 
the opinion ; and, without either approving or condemning. 



' We reserve for No. 8, Confirmatory Evidence, at the close of this volume, 
some details on the principal works relating to these two controversies. 
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refers it for the consideration of jorisconsnlts, and of those who 
take an interest in such discussions.^ 

After haying been so long discussed on theological principles 
almost exclosiyely, the difficulty was at length, during the course 
of the last century, subjected to a more close examination on 
historical prindplea Many celebrated writers, both Protestant 
and Catholic, undertook to explain and yindicate the conduct of 
the popes and councils of the middle ages to soyereigns, on 
purely historical considerations, founded either on the general 
legislation of the times, or the condition and requirements of 
society. This new line of inquiry gaye rise to yarious systems, 
which seem to be eyery day acquiring more credit, in proportion as 
historical studies are pursued with greater ardour and impar- 
tiality. We shall giye here a brief exposition of the most 
remarkable of these systems. 

8. Fendon'i OpmUm, 

Fenelon's opinion is unquestionably one of the best entitled 
to consideration, both from its author's fame, and, as we 
shall proye in the course of our inquiry, from the solidity of its 
principles, and ^Jso because this illustrious prelate appears to 
haye been the first Catholic writer that expounded at any length 
the opinion, which explains, by the constitutional law of the 
middle ages, the conduct of those popes and councils who had 
formerly deposed temporal princes.* We may mention here, 
that the firm and confident tone in which he expresses his opi- 
nion on the point, mainly gaye rise to the researches which we 
haye been making during some years, for the settlement of this 
important question. 

9. His Mode of explaintng the Ikpoiition of ChUderic and of 

Louii le DiUmnairt, 

In the 39th chapter of his Dissertation on the Authority of 

* Defena. Declarat. lib. i. sect. L cap. zvi. p. 278 ; lib. iii. cap. xxiv. p. 682. 
Iiifra, ch. ui. art. 2, § 2. 

' In another place we shall see that Fenelon's opinions on this point appear 
to be in reality the same as thoee which Leibnitz had professed a few years 
before, in several of his works (see infra, ch. ii. art. li. n. 124). How &r 
Fenelon toaj have been influenced by I^eibxiits's opinion we are unable to say ; 
but in our judgment, the former has explained his system with fiu* greater 
clearness and precision. But however that may be, the agreement of these 
two great men on so important a question, notwithstanding the difference of 
their religious principles, is a fiust well worthy of consideration. 
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the Pope, he examines, ex profmo^ ^'by what right the 
ecclesiastical authority formeriy deposed temporal princes ;" 
and he undertakes to answer that delicate question in the fol- 
lowing manner. In the first place, he observes, that Pope 
Zachary's answer to the French, on Ghilderic's deposition in 752, 
and the deposition of Louis le D^nnaire by the French 
bishops in 833, are not, properly speaking, acts of jurisdiction 
exercised by the ecclesiastical authority over the temporalities of 
princes. T)ie answer of Pope Zacluury was simply a deciision 
on a case of conscience, which the French had of their own 
accord submitted to his tribunal ;^ and the French bishops who 
pronounced the deposition of Loms le D^nnaire acted so, not 
in virtue of their ecclesiastical authority, but as chief lords of 
the kingdom, and in concert with the other lords, who composed 
the States-General of the nation.* 

10. Maxmi amd Utaga of ike Middle Aga on iht De^poaition of Princes, 

After these important observations, Fenelon continues: — 
'* After this last event,^ an impression began gradually to take 
deep hold of the mind of Catholic nations, that the supreme 
power could be vested in none but a Catholic ; and that a 
condition was implied in the tacit contract between princes 
and people, that the people should faithfuUy obey the prince 
so long as he remained fidthful to the Catholic religion.^ 

* It is to be obsenred, that this theoiy of Fenelon's is adopted by Bossuet, 
and by oar best historians. See supra, ch. ii. part i. n. 95 ; and also ch. iii. of 
part u. n. 172. 

* In this passage Fenelon appears to suppose that Louis le D^bonnaire was 
deposed by the Council of Compidgne in 833. We shall see, in another place, 
that this council merely approved the emperor's deposition, which had already 
been decreed by an assembly of lords in the rebel army of Lothaire. Infra^ 
ch. i. art. iii. n. 67. 

* ** Senrim CcUholicarum gentium hoc fuit eerUerUia, animia aXU impreaaa, 
scilicet^ supremam potestatem conmiitti non posse nid principi Catholioo, eam« 
que esse legem fflve conditionem tacito contractui appositam populos inter et 
principem, ut populi principi fideles parerent ; modS princeps ipse Catholics 
religioni obsequeretur. Quft lege positft, pcMtim jmtaJbant omnes solutum esse 
vinculum sacramenti fidelitatis a toiSi gente praestitum, simul atque princeps, 
eft lege violatft, Catholicse religioni contumaci animo resisteret." — Fenelon, 
Dissert, de Auctoritate Summi Fontificia, cap. xxzix. p. 382. 

^ Fenelon supposes here, that the authority of the prince can be restrained 
by a fundamental law of the state, prescribing certain conditions on the elec- 
tion of the sovereign, and making him liable to deposition by a general con- 
vention of the nation, should he presume to violate them. This doctrine is, 
in &ot, admitted by the most eminent and the wisest jurists, and even by 
Bossuet himself. See infra, ch. i. art. i. n. 25. 
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This condition once sappoBod, it was the general belief, that the 
oath which bound the nation to its prince, ceased to be obligatoiy 
whenever he violated that condition, and openly revolted against 
the Catholic religion. In these times, it was nsoal,^ that persona 
ezcommnnicated should be deprived of all communication with 
the faithful, and should have no intercourse with them except 
for the indispensable necessities of life. It is, therefore, not at 
all so surprising that the nations, then so attached to the Catholic 
religion, should shake off the yoke of an excommunicated prince. 
In truth, they had promised to obey him only on c<mdition that 
he should obey the Catholic religion ; now, a prince who had 
been excommunicated by the Church, either for heresy or for 
crimes and impieties committed by him in the government of 
his kingdom, ceased to be considered as that religious prince to 
whom the whole nation intended to subject itself ; the oath of 
alliance which bound them to their sovereign ceased, they 
believed, to bind them in such circumstances. Moreover, canon 
law had decided that excommunicated persons, not obtaining 
sentence of absolution by submission to the Church, within a 
stated time, should be regarded as heretics, or at least suspected 
of heresy. Hence, all princes who doggedly lay under sentence 
of excommunication, were considered guilty of sacril^ous 



1 '* Tom Yer6 moria eraif ut ezoommnnicati piomm onmiiim looietate pri- 
▼lurentar, et solA ope ad yictum neoeaaariA frui poasent ; xinde nihil est miram 
al gentea Catholioao religioni qukm maziine addictn, prindpia ezoommiiiiicati 
jogam excuterent. EA enim lege aeae prindpi aubditaa fore poUicit» erant, 
nt princepa ipse CatholicsB religioni pariter subditua eaaet. Pnnoepa ver^ qui, 
ob haBreaim, vel ob fiusinoroaam et impiam regni adminiatrationem, ab EodeaiA 
excommunicatur, jam non ceaaetur pioa ille princepa, cui tota gens aese com* 
mittere voluerat : unde aolutnm aaonunenti Tincolum arbUrdbaniw, Pndterea 
camotUco jwt aancitum fait, ut ii cenaerentnr hsareUd, ant aaltem hsreticaB 
prayitatia yalde auapecti, qui, exconmiunicati ab EodeeiA, intra oertum tempua 
absolutionem exconmiunicationia debitA aubmiaaione non conaequerentur. Ita 
principea qui in excommunicationia vinculo contumaoea jam obaordescebant^ 
ut impii Eccleais CatholicsB contemptorea, atqne adeo neretioi habebantur. 
Hoa autem, tanquam a contractu aecum inito deficientea, exauctorabat gena 
Bua. Porro hoc erat h^^ui fnorit temperamentum, ^uod ea depoaitio non fieret, 
nisi oonaultA priua EccleaiA. ... In eft autem diactplind, ouae multum vigiii^ 
nulla eat £ccleai» doctrina quae in dubium Tooari poaait : aed aolunmiodo agitur 
de plaeito, quod apud omnea Cdtholicas gentet invaluU, nimirum, ut asecmaria 
auctoritaa non committeretur prindpi, nisi eft oertiaaimft lege, ut ipse princepa 
CatholicsB religioni per omnia tuendsB et obaervandsa incumberet. Itaque 
Ecderia neque deiUtudHU negue intHtuebat UAco9 principea; aed tantimi con- 
aulentibuB gentibus reepondebat, quid, ratione contractiUs et sacramenti, don- 
aoientiam attineret. H»c non jwrtdica et civUii, sed directiva tantHm et ordi' 
nativa potettoi, quam approbat Geraonius." — Fenelon, ubi supra. 
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contempt of the Ghnrchy and, consequently, of heresy ; anci their 
subjects, r^arding them as guilty of the infraction of the contract 
made between them, renounced their authority. This usage 
was, howcTer, so &jc modified, that the deposition of the prince 
could not be carried into effect without haying preyiously con- 
sulted the ChurcL" 

II, IHr^eUve Pcwer qf th Chiirch Q$uL <^ the Pope c^ 

" This discipline, which was in force during many centuries, 
supplies no pretence for calling in doubt any part of the doctrine 
of the Church; for the whole question turns on a principle then 
generally enforced in all Catholic nations, namely, that tem- 
poral authority was conferred on a prince on the express condi- 
tion of his protecting, and observing in all things the Catholic 
religion. Hence, the Church neither made nor unmade temporal 
princes : but when consulted by the people, she decided merely 
a case of conscience, arising firom a contract and an oath. She 
exercised no civil and judicial power, but a power purely directive 
and superintending admitted by Oerson. The power consists in 
this, that the pope, as prince of pastors, and chief doctor and 
governor of the Church in all great questions of moraUty, is 
bound to instruct the people who consult him on the observance 
of the oath of alliance. But the popes have no right of pre- 
t^ding to command princes, unless they have acquired that 
right by a special title, or by some peculiar prescription over 
princes feudally subject to the Holy See; it was to all the 
apostles, and, consequently, to Peter, that Jesus Christ addressed 
the words, ' The kings of the Oentiles exercise dominion over 
ihem, but not so yoxu' " * 

Conformably to these principles, Fenelon teaches, in his 
Plans of Government, drawn up in 1711 for the duke of 



' "HsBO antem potestaa^ qnam Gersoniiu dtrectivam et ordtnaHvam nan* 
capat^ in eo tanttim consistit, quod Papa, utpote prinoeps paBtonim, utpote 

ridpuiifl, in majoribnB moralis discipliiue causis, Ecclesise oirector et doctor, 
Bervando fidefitatis sacramento populum consulentem edocere teneatur. 
De ctetero, nihil est qvod pontifices r^^ibue imperare vdint, nin ex tpeciaU titulo, 
out pottettUme <diqud pectUiari, id sibi jwHs, m aUqaem regem feudcUarium aedis 
apoiolieee, tuUpH fuerirU. Namque apostolis omnibus, ac proinde Petro dio- 
tom est : R^/ei gentium d(nnincmiwr eorum ; vos atUem non nc.** —Fenelon, ubi 
aapra, cap. xxriL p. 834. 
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Borgondy, that the pope has no direct power over the tempora- 
lities of princes, but only an indirectpower, in the sense already 
explained ; that is, a purely directive power, which is no more 
than a deciding on the oath of allegiance in cases submitted for 
consultation, but not implying in any manner a power, properly 
so called, of deposing sovereigns.^ 

12. Th€ Cimdvta of iU Popa to 8v9ertign» dmrimg ^ 

hy the Conttitutional Lawt ofthote 



In Fenelon's opinion, therefore, the conduct of those popes 
who formerly deposed temporal princes, can be naturally ex- 
plained by the maxims then generally received in the Catholic 
nations of Europe, which invested the Church in certain cases, 
with at least an indirect power of appointing and of deposing 
sovereigns. This power, according to the archbishop of Gam- 
bray, was not ^^ a power of temporal jurisdiction, founded on the 
divine law," but it was both "a directive power" of divine 
institution, and "a power of temporal jurisdiction" of purely 
human institution. The Church and the pope, being, in a word, 
bound, and consequently entitled, by divine institution, to 
enlighten and direct the consciences of princes and of people, 
in all that concerns salvation, have, by the veiy fact, power to 
decide questions relating to obligations of conscience, arising 
from the oath of allegiance.^ But besides this directive power, 
divinely instituted, they had, moreover, during the middle ages, 
" a power of temporal jurisdiction," of purely human institution, 
founded on the usages and maxims of constitutional law then 
generally admitted. When they deposed a sovereign, who 
obstinately persisted in his heresy or remained under excommu- 
nication, they acted, not only as doctors and directors of the 
fjEtithful in the spiritual order ; they acted, moreover, as judges. 



^ The fbllowiog are Fenelon's words on this passage ; they rather suggest 
than develop his meaning : — " Power (of Rome) oyer temporalities : direct, 
absurd and pernicious ; indireetf evident, though fiJlible, where it merely de- 
cides on the oath by way of consultation ; but deposition by no means follows 
from it." See in the Hist. Litt^raire de F^nelon (4th part, n. 60, note) some 
important observations proving the authenticity of this passage. 

' It must be remarked, that the directive power of the pope, explained in 
this sense, is readily admitted, even by divines most opposed to the opinion 
which attributes to the Church and to the pope, by divine right, jurisdiction, 
at least indirect^ over the temporalities of princes. See infra^ ch. lii. n. 172. 
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established and recognised by the usage and constitutional law 
then in foice, according to which, sovereigns shoold be ex- 
amined and judged, when incurring deposition by the violation 
of the contract which they had made with their subjects. 
This is, in reality, a statement of Fenelon's opinion, though 
he does not, perhaps, express it so fully. 

In this opinion, it is clear, that the sentence of deposition 
pronounced by the pope or council in the middle ages, on an 
heretical or excommunicated prince, was founded both on the 
divine right and on human law. It was founded on the divine 
right, not merely because it pronounced a prince to be a heretic, 
or excommunicated, but because it moreover enlightened and 
directed the consciences of princes and people on the objections 
arising from the oath of allegiance. It was also founded on 
human laws, not only by declaring a prince to have forfeited his 
throne, in consequence of a stipulation made at his election ; 
but also in virtue of a power which usage and constitutional 
law then conferred on the popes and councils of judging the 
cases of sovereigns, who incurred the penalty of deposition. 
In pronouncing this sentence, the pope and councils did not, 
properly speaking, depose the sovereign, nor attribute to them- 
selves a power by divine right of deposing them ; but merely 
declared and decided that, according to the conditions implied 
in his election by the usage and jurisprudence of the age, he 
had forfeited his dignity. Their sentence may be compared to 
that of an ordinary judge pronouncing the nullity of an act, 
which the laws declare null, but where nullity is not ipso jv/re^ 
and takes not effect until sentence has been pronounced by the 
judge.^ 

' Obeenre, that in this syBtem the popes and oonnoils who absolved subjects 
from the oath of allegiance to their sovereign, did not give a dispensation, 
properly so called, from the oath, but merely a declaration or interpretation of 
its nullity. The oath of allegiance being, in fact, exclusively referred to the 
contract between the prince and his subjects, had no force whatsoever, except 
to confirm that contract, and not even so much, if that contract became nulL 
The moment that contract was broken (by the prince) the oath ceased to bind, 
ha matter being destroyed ; and the same sentence which declared the contract 
null, included, as a natural consequence, a declaration of the nullity of the 
oath, without requiring any other dispensation in the rigorous and stnct sense 
of the term. If therefore Uie popes and councils sometimes use in those cases 
the terms "dispensation*' and " absolution," and others of a similar kind, it is 
in a general sense, as Fenelon explains them, when speakine of the deposition 
of Frederick II., pronounced by Innocent IV. in the Councu of Lyons m 1245. 
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IZ. FeiuiUm'iOpm¥mmod\/ledlf9tk4aof(kmadeM 

In the course of this inqairy we shall have occasion to cite, in 
support of this opinion, many learned authors, even Protestants, 
who daring the last century adopted it, more or less explicitly, 
though with yarious restrictions.^ In this place we shall only 
observe, that of the authors who have adopted^it, some have 
believed they could combine it with that theory of ** the divine 
light'' which we have already explained, and which Fenelon 
expressly rejects.^ We have already stated, that in the sixteenth 
century the divine right and positive human laws were both 
appealed to by the English and the French Catholics against the 
rights of Elizabeth to the crown of England, and against those 
of the king of Navarre (afterwards Henry IV.) to the crown of 
France.' This opinion was also adopted in our own time by 



(Fenelon, nbi snpra, cap. xxxix. p. 887. See this pMsaffe, infra, ch. iii. art. i. 
B. 218.) I( howeyer, any one snonld still insist tnat this was a dispenaation, 
properly so called, i|e will not dispute about words ; we shall merely remark, 
that in this matter it is often difficult to distinguish between a dispensation 
properly so called and a mere interpretation. It must be admitted that the 
diffsrenoe commonly assigned between these two things is not always eaaly 
understood. 

' See infra, ch. iii. art. ii. § 4. 

* At first sight it appears difficult to combine these two 0|nnions on the 
nme system ; for if we siippose that the Church has, by divine right, the power 
of deposing sovereigns for the g^reater good of religion, what can positive 
human laws add to Uiat power f The provisions of human laws on the subject 
could be no more than a useless repetition of the divine laws ; they would 
therefore be useless laws, without an object, and consequently nufl. This 
difficulty, nevertheless, is rather specious than solid. There is no reason why 
a point of the divine law should not be made the matter of human laws, the 
better to insure its observance by adding the sanction of tiie temporal power 
to that of the divine will, and to restrain, by the dread of temporal penalties^ 
those whom the fear of Gk>d alone could not sufficiently restrain. It was from 
this motive that all Christian princes, from the days of Constantino, sanctioned 
by their edicts many divine laws, as we have aLready proved (Introduction, 
art. ii. § 2). In consequence of this sanction, many provisions, both of con- 
stitutional and common law, belong both to the divine law and to human law : 
to the former by their ori^ ; to the latter by the sanction given to them by 
princes. Thus, in countries where the Cathouo religion alone is reooffnised as 
a law of the state, to the exclusion of every other, the external profession of 
that religion is grounded both on the divine and human law ; so tnat whoever 
should make open prolbssion of any other would be guilty of disobedience both 
against God and the prince, and would render himself Uable both to tempond 
and ^iritual penalties. 

' See supra, n. 7, p. 7. Leibnits, it must be observed, who admits sub- 
stantially tne opinion of Fenelon on this subject, does not venture to condemn 
abeoluteiy the theological theory of the indirect power, in the sense explained 
by Cardinal BeUarmin. See infra a remarkable passage of Leibnits on this 
mbjeoty ch. ii. n. 107. 
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GoTint de Maistre, in his work on the Pope. It is not repugn 
nant, according to him, that a sovereignty, though divine in its 
principle, should be controlled by the spiritual authority esta- 
blished by God for the government of his Church, and that this 
authority should in certain cases have a right to annul the oath 
made to princes by their subjects. That was, according to him, 
the belief of the middle ages. ^' These ideas,"' he says, " were 
floating in the minds of our fathers, who were not in a condition 
to account to themselves for this theory, and to give it a bjb- 
tematic form : they merely suffered their minds to receive the 
vague impression, that the temporal power could be controlled 
by that supreme spiritual power which, in certidn cases, had the 
right of annulling the oath of alliance."' ' 

14. The Count de MaUtre't Mode of proving this ContUtutiondl Law, 

But besides this theory, which he does not absolutely adopt. 
Count de Maistre had another : he believed that the conduct of 
popes and councils to sovereigns, during the middle ages, could 
be fully explained and justified by the constitutional law of 
these times. Whatever may have been the origin and founda- 
tions of this law, its existence is manifestly proved, according to 
him, by the sole &ct of the usage and general persuasion of the 
middle ages, or by the long and undisputed prescription of popes 
and councils. This constitutional kw was, he asserts, '^as 
generally and as indisputably recognised as any law that ever 
existed.* We must assume, firom the outset,." he says, "this 
general and indisputable principle, that all governments are 
good, when they have been long established and when they 
exist without opposition. All possible forms of government have 
appeared in the world ; and all are legitimate as soon as they 
are established ; so that it is never lawful to test them by abstract 
reasonings, not bearing on the facts of the particular case. Now, 
if there be one fact attested by all the monuments of histoiy, it 
is, that the popes, during the middle ages, and for a considerable 
time also in modem ages, exercised a great power over temporal 
sovereigns ; that they judged them, and on certain extraordinary 
occasions excommunicated them, and have frequently even 



■ De Mabtre, Da Pape, book ii. ch. iii. x. pp. 227, 383—835. 
» Ibid. p. 235. 
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declared the subjects of those sovereigns absoWed from the oath 
of all^iance. The authority of the popes was the power 
chosen and established during the middle ages as a counterpoise 
for the temporal power, to make it supportable to men. In this, 
there was certainly nothing contrary to the nature of things, 
which admits of eyery form of political association. If this 
power is not established, I do not mean to say that it ought to 
be established or re-established ; I have repeatedly made this 
solemn disclaimer ; I merely assert, with reference to ancient 
times, that being established, it was as legitimate as any other ; 
the sole foundation of all power being possession. The authority 
of popes oyer kings was disputed by none except those whom it 
judged. There never, therefore, was a more legitimate .authority, 
because there never was one less disputed. What is there cer- 
tain among men, if usage, especially when undisputed, is not 
the mother of legitimacy ? It is the greatest of all sophisms to 
transport a modem system to ancient times, and to judge by 
that rule the men and afiairs of ages more or less remote. Such 
a principle would upset the world : all possible established insti- 
tutions could be subverted by that means, by judging them 
according to abstract theories ; once admit that kings and peoples 
agreed in recognising the authority of the popes, and all modem 
objections are refuted. During the course of my life, I have 
often heard the question asked, by what right the popes deposed 
emperors ? the answer is easy ; by the same right on which all 
legitimate authority reposes ; possession on one side, and assent 
on the other." ^ 

15. A Condkum fnade, according to him, in the Election qf Sovereigm. 

Though the author does not consider an inquiry into the 
origin of this right necessary for the vindication of the popes 
and councils who exercised it, he intimates clearly enough that 
it was founded on a stipulation made in the election of the 
sovereign by the electors, who by the elective constitution of the 
middle ages had an unquestionable right of thus restricting the 
authority of sovereigns. In this respect. Count de Maistre's 
opinion very much resembles Penelon's. " I cannot," he says, 

» De Maisire, ibid. ch. ix. &c. pp. 818, 820, 821, 325, 887, 844, 878. 
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^' close this chapter without one observation^ which, in my 
opinion, has not been sufficiently insisted on ; namely, that the 
greatest acts of papal authority over the temporal power which 
can be cited, always assailed elective sovereignties, that is to 
say, «^9n»-sovereignties, which were responsible to other authority, 
and which could be deposed, in case of certain excesses of mis- 
government It has been truly remarked by Voltaire, that 
election necessarily implies a contract between the king and the 
nation,^ so that an elective monarch can at all times be called to 
account and judged ; he never has that sacred character which 
time alone can give ; for no man ever really respects whatever 
himself has made ; he does justice to himself by despising his 
works until Ood has sanctioned them by time. Sovereignty was 
therefore very badly understood, and very badly secured in the 
middle ages: elective sovereignty in particular had no other 
firm stay but what it derived from the personal qualities of the 
sovereign : let no person, therefore, be astonished, that it had 
been so often attacked, transferred, or subverted." * 

16. Difference between Count de Mai8tre*t Opinion and Penelon'i, 

From this exposition we see how the opinions of Count de 
Haistre and of Fenelon agreed, and in what they differed. 
Both agree in accounting for the power of the Church over 
sovereigns in the middle ages, by the maxims of constitutional 
law then universally admitted ; but, in the opinion of Count 
de Haistre, this explanation does not exclude the other, which 
is founded on the divine right The two opinions differ, more- 
over, in the line of argument by which they prove the existence 
of the constitutional law. Except in the case of fiefs and of other 
sovereignties acquired by some special title, Fenelon's sole argu- 
ment is, the contract tacitly made between the prince and his 
subjects, in virtue of which the prince forfeited his rights by 
rebellion against the Church. Besides this first title, which 
Count de Maistre admits, he produces another proof of the 
existence of the constitutional law, namely, the fact itself, — ^the 
general belief of the middle ages, or the long and undisputed 
possession of popes and councils. Count de Maistre's opinion, 

' Voltaire, Essai sur lea Mceurs, vol iii. ch. cxxi. 
* De Maistre, ubi supra, p. 827. 

VOL. II. 
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therefore, besides being liable to all the objections against the 
systems both of the nltramontane theologians, and of Fenelon, 
is, moreoyer, exposed to the argoments which may be proposed 
against the proof from prescription, on which he chiefly relies. 
The majori^ of readers will, we fear, be disheartened by so 
formidable an array of difficulties, and will consider them, in 
some manner, a justifiable prejadice against Count de Mwtre's 
system.^ 

17. Opinifm ofM, Michaud — The Conduct of the Popa to Sovatignt during tKe 
Middle Agetjutt^/Ud by the Neoeuity of Circumttancei, 

In fine, some modem authors, without inquiring precisely 
into the origin and titles of the power exercised by popes and 
councils during the middle ages, are of opinion that this power 
was fully justified by the necessities of the times and circum- 
stances, that is, by the deplorable position to which European 
society had then been reduced : a position which imperatively 
required that sort of dictatorship with which popes and councils 
were then inyested, for the repression of public disorders. In 
his History of the Cmsades, Michaud appears favourable to 
this explanation, and proposes it confidently against those 
modem authors who have so thoughtlessly censured the conduct 
of popes in the middle ages. '^ In these latter times," he 
observes, " writers have spoken much of the power of the heads 
of the Church ; but they have judged more by theories than by 
&cts : more in the spirit of our age, than in that of the middle 
ages. The genius of the popes has been lauded in extravagant 
strains ; and these eulogies have been designed principally to 
make their ambition more palpable. But if the popes had the 
genius and ambition which are attributed to them, we must 
believe that their first object should have been to extend their 



' M. HoDrion, in his edition of Berault-BercMters Hisioiy of the Church, 
seemB to adopt fiubstantially Count de Maistre'a Bjaiem ; for he explains and 
justifies the conduct of the popes to sovereigns during the middle ages, some- 
times bj the jurisprudence or constitutional law of that epoch ; Bometimes by 
the theological theory of the divine right ; and sometimes by both combinedf. 
But in some passages he pronounces much more decisively than Count de 
Maistre for the second explanation. In support of these observations, see 
especially M. Henrion's corrections in Bercasters text, in the passages relating 
to Gregory VII., Innocent III., Innocent IV., and John XXII. vol. iv. 
pp. 406, 406 ; vol. v. pp. 94, 20(J, 289, 268, 829, 608, 617, &c. ; vol. vii. pp. 
281, 428, et alibi passim. 
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own dominions^ and to increase their power as sovereigns ; 
nevertheless, in this they have not succeeded, or they never 
tried to succeed. Is it not more natural to suppose that, 
in whatever great things they accomplished, the popes only 
obeyed the impulse of Christendom? During the middle ages, the 
epoch of their power, they rather obeyed than created that impulse. 
Their supreme power was forced on them by their position, not 
by their own will. Without undertaking to justify their domina- 
tion, we may assert, that they were led to the possession of 
supreme power by the circumstances in which Europe was placed 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Society in Europe, 
overwhelmed with ignorance and anarchy, and without any law, 
threw itself into the arms of the pope, and believed that it was 
placing itself under the protection of heaven. As nation? had 
no other notion of civilization, but that which they received 
from the Christian religion, the popes naturally became the 
supreme arbiters of nations. In the midst of that darkness 
which the light of the Gospel was constantly tending to dispel, 
their authority was naturally the first that was established, the 
first that was recognised. The temporal power stood in need of 
their sanction ; nations and kings implored their support, and 
consulted their wisdom : they believed themselves authorized to 
assume a universal dictatorship. Thi» dictatorship was often 
exercised for the benefit of public morality and social order ; it 
often protected the weak against the strong : it prevented the 
execution of criminal projects; it restored peace between nations; 
it saved society in its infancy from the excesses of ambition, 
firom licentiousness and barbarism.'' ^ 



* Michaud, Hist, dea Croisades, 4th edit. vol. iy. p. 97 ; yol. vi. pp. 280-284. 
llieee judicious reflections may correct many passages in the same work, in 
which the author too inconsiderately adopts the severe censures of modem 
writers against Gregory YII., Urban II., Innocent III., Innocent IV., and 
many other popes of the middle i^^. After having boldly vindicated them 
from the reproaches of ambition and usurpation in the passages just cited, he 
copies these very reproaches in other places, without even attempting to recon- 
cile them with what he had previously said to refute them. We shiul mention 
particularly the following passages : on Gregory YII. vol. i. pp. 86, 87 ; vol. 
IV. pp. 162-164 ; vol. vi. p. 260 ; on Pope Urban II. vol. i. pp. 101, 102 ; on 
Innocent III. vol. iii. pp. 899, 400, 406 ; on Gregory IX. vol. iv. pp. 18, 78, 
488, Ac. ; on Innocent IV. vol. iv. pp. 91, 146, 152, 164, 167, 161, 168, 184, 
185, 198, 452, 456, 470, et alibi passim. From a collation of these pimges 
with those of the same author cited in our text, the inference is inevitable, 
that he had not fixed and well-digested notions of the papal power in the 

C2 
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18. Many ProUttant WrUers favourable io thii Opiniot^^TesUmony of Voigi. 

From the time of the publication of the work now cited, many 
Catholic writers fully adopted the opinion and moderate theory 
of Michaudy and applied them as their criterion in their judg- 
ments on the conduct of popes and councils to sovereigns during 
the middle ages.^ But the most remarkable fact is the language 
of two Protestant authors, who were led by a profound and im- 
partial study of the monuments relating to the history of 
Gr^ry VII. and of Innocent III., to judge of these two popes 
with a moderation not always observed by many Catholic authors. 
" To give an opinion of this pope, in which all would agree, is 
impossible," Voigt observes, in his History of Gr^ry VII. 
"Hi* great idea, and he had no other, was the independence of 
the ChurcL To this point, all his thoughts, all his writings, 
all his actions, like so many rays of light, tend, as to their 
centre. This idea was the soul of his amazing activity ; it was 
an epitome of his life ; the spring of all his operations. Poli- 
tical power naturally tends to unity ; hence, Gr^ry desired to 
establish in the Church a perfect unity, by raising her above 
every other power. To attain that end, to confirm it, to make 
it predominant throughout all ages and in all countries, that was 
the constant object of his acts, and as he conscientiously be- 
lieved, the duty of his office. Assuming, then, that he had 

middle ages. His inoonsistenoies on this subject may also, we believe, be 
attributed partly to his excessive fear of exposing himself by moderate opinions 
to the censures of certain prejudiced minds. At least, this is the reason 
assigned by himself for the suppression of the second part of the M^oire sur 
la Lutte des Deux Puissances au Moyen Age, placed at the commencement of 
the Eclaircissements of the fourth volume of his History (p. 461). In closing 
that Memoir, the author had announced a second (p. 617), which was to he 
inserted in tiie following volume, but which he there deferred to the sixth 
volume, in which it did not however appear. (See vol. v. p. 687.) 

In the same interview in which Michaud communicatca to us these &cts 
(it occurred not long i^ter the publication of the fourth edition of his history), 
be listened with interest to an exposition which we gave him of Fenelon's 
opinion ; though he did not expressly adopt it, he declared that it deserved 
serious consideration, and earnestly urged us to continue our researches on the 
subject. He appeared, moreover, convinced, that the authority of the popes 
during the middle ages was " a provisional authority, rendered necessary by 
circumstances ;** that is, by the state of anarchy in which society was then 
involved ; he compared the conduct of the popes at that period to that of a 
private individual, who, in a time of disorder and anarchy, seizes vrith a firm 
Liuid the reins of government to save his country. 

* See especially Lefranc, Hist du Moyen Age, book iv. ch. vi. § 1. 
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conceiyedy like ancient Rome, the project of bringing all nations 
nnder his sway, can we blame the means which he adopted for 
that end, especially when we reflect that they were for the 
benefit of nations ? To judge his acts impartially, we must 
keep in yiew his object and his intentions ; we must consider 
the exigencies of his age. The German no doubt swells with 
generous indignation when he beholds his emperor (Henry IV.) 
humbled at Canossa ; and the Frenchman, in like manner^ when 
he hears the bitter lectures addressed to his king (Philip I.).^ 
But the historian, who surveys events in a general point of view, 
rises above the limited horizon of Oerman and of Frenchman, 
and approves highly all that was done, though others censure it 
Even Gregory's enemies are constrained to acknowledge that the 
master idea of this pontiff — the independence of the Church — was 
indispensable for the good of religion, and for the reform of 
society ; and that, for this end, the chains which had hitherto, 
to the great detriment of religion, bound the Church to the 
State, should be burst asunder. To the genius of Gregory it is 
difficult to give too much praise ; for he laid on every side the 
foundations of lasting glory; and all ought to desire to do 
justice, where it is due. Let no man, therefore, cast a stone at 
the innocent ; but all respect and honour a man who laboured 
for his times, with views so generous and so great. ''^ 

19. TkU Opinum admitted aubttcuUiaUy hy Hwrter, 

We find the same views substantially in M. Hurter's Life of 
Innocent III., a work not less remarkable than M. Voigt's, 



' See iiifra^ ch. ii. art. i. n. 97, 108. 

* Voigt, Higt. de Gr^goire VII. vol. ii. ; CJondusiop, p. 606, Ac. We may 
Mply here to M. Voigt^ work what we have said in another place of the 
History of Innocent III. by M. Hurter (supra, part i. n. 99, note 2). The 
panegyric on such a pope as Gregory VTI. by a Protestant writer, is undoubt- 
edly a rare instance of candour, and of the results that may be produced by 
conscientious studies, in eradicating from honest minds even the most deeply- 
rooted prejudices. Nevertheless, it were exceedingly difficult for M. Voigt, 
attached as he is to the fundamental principles of the Reformation, not to allow 
some asaertiona to escape him whicn are contrary to Catholic doctrine. In 
this respect his work, however useful in dispelling hostile prejudices, needs 
much improvement. To compose a work of that character, to appreciate cor- 
rectly the principleB and conduct of Gregory VII., learning alone is not 
enough, if it be not guided by a pure &iUi, and a sincere adherence to the 
Ci^olic doctrines. See, on this subject, the review of M. Voigt's work, in 
the Bibliograph. Ckthol. 2nd year, p. 431. 
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both for eraditlon and for the moderation and impartiality of 
its judgments. After the most extensive and conscientious 
researches on the character and principal actions of Innocent III., 
M. Hnrter professes sincere admiration of the exalted notions 
which that pope had formed to himself of the powers of his 
office, not only in the spiritual, but also in the temporal order ; 
he does full justice to the comprehensiveness of bis views, as 
well as to the uprightness of his intentions ; he acknowledges, in 
fine, that the views of Innocent III. were in harmony with tiiose of 
his time, and that society derived immense benefit fix>m the political 
system, which invested the pope with so great power over sove- 
reigns.^ ''A power based on the purest moral principle,'' he ob- 
serves, ''on the recognition of a divine influence in human afiairs, 
surely must be pronounced beneficial when it prevented or healed 
contests between kings and crowns. When Innocent assumed 
the title of vicar of the supreme Peacemaker, it was no empty 
title in him ; for during his whole life he endeavoured to realize 
the grandeur of his mission. If universal peace were not a 
dream, it could never be realized except by a spiritual ruler, 
generally recognised, established as mediator between kings and 
nations, and wielding all the power of Christendom against him 
who should abuse his authority, refuse to submit to its awards, 
and disturb the general tranquillity.* It was thus that the autho- 
rity of Pope Innocent III. restored peace between the kings of 
Castille and of Portugal, when they were threatened by the 
Moots. * * * Must we now proceed to pass judgment on 
this pope ? All historians, both ancient and modem, who knew 
how to appreciate a man's character by the comprehensiveness of 
his views, by the difficulty of the social problems which he has 
solved, by his elevating himself so as to become, as it were, the 
centre to which all the lights of his time necessarily converged ; 
all agree, that during many centuries before and after Inno- 
cent III., no pope that sat in the chair of St Peter obtained 

* In confirmation of these Msertions, see espeoiaUy the following passages of 
the History of Innocent III.: vol. i. pp. 220, 221, 480, 481 ; vol ii. pp. 445, &c. 
781, 782, 786, &a 798, &c. 801, 846, &o. 

' M. Hurter is not the first nor the only author who has based on this idea 
the project of a universal peace. He cites, in support of his opinion, the prior 
Gerhoho de Raitenpuch, mentioned by Sdimio, Hist. d'AUemagne, vol. iv. 
In another place we shall see that this idea had been broached long before by 
Leibnitz (infra, oh. iL art. i. n. 124). 
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more brilliant renown, by the extent of his knowledge, by the 
parity of his morals, and by his eminent services to the Ghnrch ; 
80 that he has been styled, not only the most powerful, but also 
the wisest of all the popes that filled the papal chair since the 
days of Gregory VII. ♦ ♦ ♦ If authors of a later period 
have picked up the calumnies vented against this pope by some 
contemporaries, whose interests he had crossed, or whose rival 
prejudices he had wounded, we must attribute their historical 
error rather to interested passions than to a serious investiga- 
tion of the acts, and especially of the intentions, of Innocent, 
as carefully explained and propounded by himself with the 
most perfect candour. Other writers, who have succeeded in 
emancipating themselves from the prejudices of their times, and 
who better understand this great pope and the difficulties of his 
position, have pronounced quite a different opinion of him: 
lying and exaggeration, engendered in party hate, ought never 
to have passed current as historical truth. Can it be main- 
tained, consistently with history, that Innocent was nothing but 
ambitious ? To answer this question, one thing alone is neces- 
sary ; namely, to examine sincerely whether this pope, in the 
exercise of his power, in his mode of directing the affairs of 
the universe, in his persevering superintendence over them as a 
supreme arbiter, had in view the personal glory which thence 
redounded to himself, or rather the solenm and simple realization 
of the exalted idea which he had conceived of the duties of 
sovereign pontiff ; whether, in fine, his position was his own work. 
The fiicts which we have narrated, the convictions with which 
Innocent was profoundly impressed, and which he manifested 
on many important occasions, without ever troubling himself, 
in my opinion, about the judgment of posterity, are sufficient 
guarantees of his disinterestedness.'^ ^ 

' Huiier, HiBtoire d'Innocent III. vol. ii. pp. 801, 846, &c. We may 
remark here, in passing, that MM. Hurter ana Voigt are not the only Pro- 
testant writers in our cbys who have spoken with so much moderation on the 
character and conduct of Gregory YII. and of his successors. Many other 
remarkable testimonies of a similar kind are given in No. 2 of the Annali di 
Scien. Rel. published in Bome by the Abbate di Luca (Oct. 1835). Part of that 
article was republished in the Ami de la Religion, vol. Izxxviii. pp. 18, 55, &o. ; 
ToL zci. p. 257, &c., and translated complete in vol. xvi. of Demonstrations 
Evangiliques, published by Abb^ Migne (Paris, 1843, 4to. pp. 577, &c.). This 
article was written by N. Wiseman, then Rector of the English College, Rome 
(now [1845] bishop in partibus of Melipotamus, and coadjutor of the Midland 
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20. Pkm of this Second Part — The whole IHtcuttkm reduced to Four ProposUionM. 

The very diversity of opinion which we have now explained, 
is of itself a sufficient evidence of the importance and difficul- 
ties of the subject which we intend to discuss in this second 
part. To proceed with order, we shall divide it into four 
chapters, the development of which will comprise a solution of 
all the difficulties of the subject In the first, we shall state 
the principal circumstances which introduced or aided the 
establishment of that extraordinary power which popes and 
councils exercised over sovereigns during the middle ages. In 
the second, we shall inquire, '' what was the general belief of 
princes and people r^arding the existence of this power?" 
In the third, we shall point out the real foundations of this 
power. Finally, in the fourth, we shall consider the influence 
of this power on the good of society. A development of these 
different points will demonstrate to evidence the truth of these 
four propositions to which this whole discussion may be reduced, 
and which contain a complete justification of popes and councils 
on the subject of our inquiry. First, the power of popes and 
councils over sovereigns during the middle ages, however extra- 
ordinary it may appear to us at present, was introduced naturally, 
and in some manner inevitably, by the state of society and the 
exigencies of the times ; second, the popes and councils, when 
claiming and exercising this power, merely followed principles 
then authorized by universal consent; third, the universal 
consent which attributed this power to them was not founded on 
error, or on their usurpation, but on the then existing constitu- 
tional law ; fourth, the maxims of the middle ages which 
attributed this power to them, were far from producing all the 
bad consequences sometimes supposed in modem times; and 
whatever bad consequences they really may have produced, have 
been amply counterbalanced by the great benefits which society 
derived from the extraordinary power with which popes and 



Difltrict, EngUnd).* We may also mention on this matter a reyiew of Yoigt's 
History of Qregory YII. in the Biblioth. Uniy. de Geneve, n. 25, 26 (January 

and February, 1838). These two artioles were written by M , a Protestant 

minister, professor of belles-lettres in the Academy of Geneva, and librarian of 
that city. 

* [Now Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. — ^T.] 
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councils had been so long invested.^ The development of these 
four propositions will place in a new light Fenelon's opinion, 
which we have already explained, and which we believe to be 
preferable to any other opinion on this matter. 



CHAPTER I. 

SOm 07 THB FBIKCIPAL CIBOUMSTANCES WHICH CONTRIBUTED TO S8TABLISR 
OB FAVOUB THB EXTRAORDINABT POWBB OF P0FE8 AND COUNCILS OVBB 
SOYKBBiaNS DURING THB MIDDLE AGES. 

21. Hew to form cm impartial Judgment of <mr Ancestort and of their Intentiona. 

To judge of our ancestors impartially, as a judicious historian 
observes, we must not measure their acts by our present manners 
and ideas ; we must transport ourselves to the times in which 

' Some readers may perhaps, at first sight, be surprised at the order adopted 
in this second part, and they may regret not having the facts connected with 
it stated, as in the first part, in chronological order. This observation having 
been made to ns by some persons to whom we had submitted our work, we 
made several attempts to modify our plan according to their suggestion ; but 
it appeared to us to be exceedingly difficult, and perhaps impossible. It was 
easy to observe the chronological order in the first part, because we had really 
but one question to examine ; namely, the origin and progress of the temporal 
power of the Holy See. In the second, we have many questions, different in 
themselves aod in their relations to different states. First, we have to exa- 
mine ihe circumstances which paved the way for the temporal power of popM 
over sovereigns, ^-circumstances which, from their number and variety, require 
to be stated separately. Second, the exercise of this power in different stateai, 
and in very diffisrent circumstances ; at one time with regard to princes feudally 
subject to the Holy See, at another with regard to the emperor, who, though 
not a feudal subject of the pope, was dependent on him in a peculiar manner ; 
and again with regard to other sovereigns. Thirdly, the foundations of this 
power, as it concerned both the emperor and other sovereigns ; foundations 
which could not be explained without an attentive study of the constitutions 
of the different states, and of that theory which explains the conduct of the 
popes to sovereigns by the theological opinion of " the indirect power." An 
examination of so many different questions excludes the possibility of observing 
chronological order ; at least all our attempts to observe it were fruitless. It 
appears to us, moreover, that the want of this chronological order is very well 
compensated for by the logical order of these four propositions to which we 
reduce the second part ; an order which has the undoubted advantage of pro- 
ceeding firom the more clear to the less clear, by establishing first the nets 
most easily proved and generally admitted, to deduce from them as a conse- 
quence that constitutional law which is the principal object of our inauiry. 
Moreover, the first and second propositions prepare the way so naturally for 
the third, that, once admitted, tne reader is naturally inclined to embrace the 
opinion which we adopt in the third. The development of our plan, and 
eq)ecially of the third chapter of this second part, will fiilly iUustrato the 
importance and justness of these observations. 
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they lived, and reflect on their political institations, their prin- 
ciples of legislation, and their government^ It may be confi- 
dently asserted, that forgetfolness of tliis principle is one of 
the most ordinary causes of the false estimates formed by so 
many modem authors, of the principal events, and of the most 
celebrated characters in history, both ancient and modem. 
Hence arise, especially, the different judgments pronounced in 
those latter times on the conduct of popes and councils to 
sovereigns in the middle ages. On this, as on so many other 
points, they could have avoided a mass of errors and of hateful 
declamations, had they been better acquainted with the political 
institutions of the middle ages, and with the state of society 
during that period. 

22. l%e Power of the Popes and Ccuncilt over Sovereigm during the Middle Aga 

tetted by this Principle, 

To be convinced of this, we need but examine closely the 
origin of that extraordinary power which popes and councils 
then exercised over sovereigns ; that is, the circumstances which 
insensibly introduced this power, which favoured its establish- 
ment, and which continued to maintain it during many centuries. 
The result of this inquiry must be to convince every impartial 
reader, that this power, however opposed to the prejudices and 
customs of our age, was naturally introduced, and maintained 
during the greater part of the middle ages, by the condition and 
exigencies of society, and also by the constitution of the prin- 
cipal states in Catholic Europe. At a time when all monarchies 
were elective, and when the clergy were the first order in the 
state, a necessary consequence in course of time should be, that 
the principal stipulation in the election of a sovereign would be, 
a profession of the Catholic jEedth, and its defence against all 
enemies. This condition once established, the sovereign could 
not violate it, without incurring the forfeiture of his rights ; 
he became, as a matter of course, amenable to the pope and to 
councils, the only competent judges of such offences : it was 
even the interest of sovereigns that their judgment should be 
reserved to the tribunal of the Church, as being more enlightened 
and more disinterested than that of the lay lords. However 

* Lingard, HiBiory of England. 
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Bingolar this order of things may appear to us at the present 
day, the general interests of society imperatively required it 
at a time when the clergy occupied the first rank in society, by 
the threefold ascendancy of their profession, their learning, and 
their virtues. In fine, this order of things was the more easily 
established, as it was no more than the result and natural 
application of the jurisprudence then existing in all the Catholic 
states of Europe, on the temporal effects of heresy, of public 
penance> and of excommunication. 

This combination of circumstances, which explains so naturally 
the origin of the power of popes and councils over the Catholic 
sovereigns of Europe in general, explains it still more satisfac- 
torily with r^ard to those who had voluntarily declared them- 
selves feudatories of the Holy See ; and also with regard to the 
emperors of the West, who, from the establishment of the new 
empire, had special relations of dependence on the Holy See. 

These are the principal circumstances whose combination 
explains naturally the origin of the power now under considera- 
tion. To illustrate these in all their bearings, we shall now 
develop each of them more amply. 



ARTICLE I. 
Constituiion of Governments in the Middle Ages. 

28. Mott of the Monarekiet of that Period Elective, 

After even a slight examination of the nature of the govern- 
ments of Europe during the middle ages, and especially during 
the earlier part of that period, no person can be surprised at the 
great influence which the clergy long possessed in political 
affairs, more particularly in the election and deposition of 
sovereigns. 

First, most of the monarchies established in Europe, after the 
fourth century, on the ruins of the Roman empire, were elective, at 
least in this sense, that the sovereign might be selected indifferently 
among all the princes of the reigning family. The crown, properly 
speaking, was neither purely elective, nor purely hereditary ; but 
it was both elective and hereditary : hereditaiy, in this sense, 
that the sovereign should be selected out of the members of 
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the reigning &mily ; elective, in the sense, that the nation was 
at liberty to select any of the princes of the royal blood. All 
the children of the deceased king had the same pretensions to 
the succession, which they sometimes partitioned among them- 
selves, like private property, with the express or tacit consent 
of the barons of the kingdom : this right, however, was depen- 
dent on the consent of the barons, who could resist the partition 
of the kingdom, and elect a new king among the relatives of 
the deceased, to the exclusion even of his children. Their 
birth gave to the latter a hope, and, so to speak, an inchoate 
right, but not a full and incontestable right ; they might be 
r^arded as " natural and probable" successors of the deceased 
king, but not necessary successors, since they could be excluded 
by the barons, in whom was vested the right of election. This 
was the order of succession to the throne in the Visigoth 
monarchy in Spain ;^ in that of the Anglo-Saxons in Great 
Britain ;^ in that of the French under the second race of their 
kings, according to the common opinion of historians,' and 
even under the first, in the opinion of many learned writers.^ 
Such was, especially, the constitution of the new empire of the 
West, in which this form of government was retained longer 
than in the other states of Europe.^ 

24. M. OuizoCa Opinion on this Point. 

We deem it unnecessary to insist on this first point, which is 
generally admitted by the modem authors who have most 

* Hallam's Europe, ftc. vol. ii. p. 18, et alibi passim. Ferreras, Hist. 
d'Espagne, yoL ii. p. 414. Perez Yaliente, Apparatus Juris publici Hispanic! ; 
Matriti, 1751, 2 vols. 4to. ; vol. ii. cap. vi. vii. xzi. 

' Hallam, ubi supra, vol. ii. pp. 270, 271, et alibi passim. Lingard, Hist, of 
England, vol. i. pp. 99, 225, 521, 542. Alban Butler, Lives of the Saints, 
note on the Life of St. Edward the Confessor, 13th October, vol. ix. p. 473, &c. 

' Daniel, Hist, de France, vol. i. Pr^fiice Historique, art. 8. 

* Vertot, Dissertation sur la Succession k la Ck>uronne de France, in the 
M^oires de I'Acad^mie des Inscriptions, vol. vL of the edit, in 12mo. and 
vol. iv. of the edit, in 4to. The opinion of this author is adopted by Velly, 
Montesquieu, Hallam, De Saint-Victor, Oaillard, De ChAteaubriand, Moeller, 
Guizot. See especially the work of this last author, Essais sur I'Histoire de la 
France, 4th Essay, ch. iii. p. 218. See also some elucidations of this point in 
No. 7 of the Confirmatory Evidence at the dose of this volume. 

* Lenglet-Dufiresnoy, M^thode pour Etudier rHistoire, purt iv. ch. v. art. i. 
(vol. vi. of the 12mo. edit.). Pfeffel, Abr^ de I'Histoire de TAUemagne, 
passim. See, in the index of this work, &e words Election, Electors, &c. 
Hallam's Europe, &c. vol iv. pp. 11, 19, 33, ko. 
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carefully examined the history of the different states which 
we have named. In snpport of our exposition it is enough to 
cite the opinion of M. Guizot, in his Essais sur THistoire de 
France, in which he compresses into a few words the researches 
of the most celebrated authors on this subject. He regards as 
an incontestable fact, 'Uhe mixture of the hereditary and 
elective principles in royal succession, during the earlier times 
of modem monarchies. Hence, he says, this almost universal 
fiict, that the election was never made except among the 
members of the same family, invested with the privilege of 
giving kings to the nation." ^ 

Not satisfied with asserting this priilciple, as a point of law 
common to all the Germanic nations, M. Guizot establishes it 
especially with regard to the kingdom of the Franks. " So far," 
he observes, ^' as we can judge, in the absence of ancient and 
original documents, the principle of election prevailed among 
the primitive Franks. Still, the most ancient authorities which 
speak of the election of Frank kings, assert, at the same time, 
that it raised to the throne a family already distinguished by the 
exclusive privil^e of wearing long hair, whence these kings 
were afterwards denominated ' Chevelus.' * After the terri- 
torial settlement, and when Glovis had rallied almost all the 
Frank tribes under his sceptre, the hereditary principle of royal 
succession b^n to prevail. This was the inevitable conse- 
quence of the preponderance actually possessed by the royal 
family, and of the independence which the greater lords enjoyed 
of the regal power. Some could not contest the royal pre- 
eminence ; others did not trouble themselves about it. In such 
a state of affairs, it is ridiculous to look for a principle clearly 
acknowledged and formally established ; it is useless to expect 
public institutions skilfully combined, and consistently main- 
tained. The Franks no more dreamed of solemnly disposing of 
the throne at each vacancy, than they would have tolerated 
their kings in assuming that they were the owners of the nation, 
and of the supreme power. Things were ordered in a manner 
both more regular and more simple. Royalty was neither 
elective, nor emancipated from all chances of disorder, and from 

* Guizot, Essais sur rHistoire de France, 4th Essay, ch. iii. p. 219. 

• Ibid. p. 220. 
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stipulations of liberty. On the death of the king, his sons 
inherited his titles, like his domains : the common impression 
was, that they had a right to one as well as to the other : bat, in 
order to receive power with their title, they generally found 
themselyes necessitated to seek a recognition of their right by 
some assembly, more or less numerouS) of the chiefs and people 
whom they were to govern. Thus the hereditary principle sub- 
sisted, but under the obligation of frequently soliciting a recog- 
nition ; the Franks did not elect for themselves a new king, 
but recognised, very generally, the natural successor of the 
deceased king. Neither the idea of legitimacy, nor that of 
election, was well defined and efiective. The throne belonged 
by inheritance to one family ; but the Franks belonged to tliem- 
selves, and, except in cases of violence, these two rights mutually 
acknowledged each other, by both asserting themselves when 
necessity required it.^ These are two fieicts, attested undeniably 
by those contemporary historians who have been cited by some 
to prove the hereditary succession, and by others the popular 
election of the French kings.^ The violation of the hereditary 
principle by the election of Pepin,' did not prevent it from 
prevailing once more, and without dispute, in favour of the 
Garlovingians. Pepin had made the French swear that they 
should never elect kings sprung from the blood of any other 
man. He exacted this oath rather as a protection for his 
descendants against the pretensions of the dethroned family, 
than as a restriction of a constitutional right, of which, in 
truth, no person dreamed. The election of kings was not more 
real under the second than under the first race. The authorities 
which refer to it, merely indicate, as under the Merovingians, 
the recognition of hereditary rights, a sort of national accepta- 
tion of the legitimate successor. This acceptation took place, 
sometimes, after the reigning king's death, sometimes during 
his life, and at his own request: this was an effort of the heredi- 
tary principle to establish itself in a disorganized and anarchical 



* Guizot, Eiaaia sur YHiat, de France, 4th Esiay, eh. iii. p. 221. 

* Ibid. p. 222, note 1. 

' M. Guizot supposes here that Pepin was not of the royal stock of the 
Merovingians. We have elsewhere stated that this point is not certain. See 
Ko. of the Confirmatory Evidence at the dose of this volume. 
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state of society, but not a true election. As the revolation, how- 
ever, which raised the Carlovingians to the throne, had, by its 
very nature, infused a new, thoogh not permanent, vigour into 
the German institutions and liberties, the adhesion of the people 
to the right of the king's sons was more regularly insisted on, 
more formally expressed, and it answered, at least in form, more 
the appearance of a national choice/' ^ 

25, The Autkority of the Sovereign restricUd by the OeneixU Atse^^ 

In all the new monarchies, the authority of the sovereign 
was limited by the general assembly of the nation.^ All mat- 
ters of great importance were regulated by this assembly ; its 
powers were very extensive, and were, perhaps, never determined 
with precision ; which was one of the most prolific causes of 
the tumults and disorders which so often convulsed society at 
this period. " Here," observes M. Guizot, " we shall look in 
vain for some principle, some rules of prerogative and limita- 
tions, I do not say, respected, but even recognised. The throne 
passed without dispute from the father to the son : but the real 
and actual power of its possessor was more a matter of fact 
than of right. Not that I mean to say, it was absolute : I 
mean only, that it was variable and undefined : immense to-day, 
powerless to-morrow ; sovereign in this place, ignored elsewhere ; 
almost always and everywhere at war with those over whom it 
was to be exercised ; strong or weak, just as the chances of war 
were against it, or in its favour." * 

But however difiicult, or even impossible it may be, especially 
at this time, to ascertain the limits of the power attributed by 
the constitution of the state to the general assembly, it is at 
least certain, that from the very nature of elective governments 
it could prescribe conditions in the election of the sovereign, 
make him responsible for his acts, and even, in certain cases, 
depose him for the violation of the conditions stipulated at the 
election.* It is, in truth, generally acknowledged, that in elective 

' Guizot, p. 228. The principal testimonies of the ancient authors in sup- 
port of his opinion are given in M. Guizot's work. 

* See the authors cited in the preceding notes (supra, p. 28). 
' Guizot, ubi supra, p. 226. 

* It may not be useless to remark, that mixed monarchy, such as we explain, 
does not necessarily suppose the principle of the sovereignty of the people ; it 
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governments, the authority of the sovereign coold be so restricted 
by the general assembly of the nation. The following are the 
views on this subject of a judicious author, speaking of the 
conditions imposed on the Gothic kings of Spain in the seventh 
century. " Our reasoning with regard to elective monarchies 
must be very different from that regarding hereditary monar- 
chies. In the latter, there is no right to impose on the 
sovereign any other conditions except those prescribed in the 
establishment of the monarchy. But wherever there is a right 
to elect a king, there is a right to name the conditions on which 
he is to be elected, especially when they are proposed in the 
general assembly of all the orders of the kingdom, and in the 
name of all the people."* A celebrated writer of the last 
century establishes the sdme principles, when treating of the 
imperial capitulation, signed by Charles V. at the time of his 
election in 1519.- ** The emperor," he states, "binds himself 
by oath to observe all the articles of this contract By violating 
them he absolves his subjects from their oath of fealty ; he 
loses all the rights which he had to the empire, because the 
empire was conferred on him only on condition that he should 
observe these articles. They are not always the same ; they 
change according to times and circumstances : they may be 
increased or diminished, as it may be deemed necessary for the 
safety of the empire : very different, in that respect, from the 
oaths which hereditary monarchs usually make at their corona- 
tion. The articles of these oaths, when once agreed on by men 
who subject themselves to a particular family, remain ever after 
the same ; and are liable no more to the revision of the subject : 
God alone is their judge. But the oaths of elective princes, 
being covenants which the commonwealth changes, reforms, 
interprets, restricts, or extends, according to its pleasure, are 
always subject to its judgment. The chiefs whom it has selected 
are always responsible to it for their observance ; and it has, at 

Buppoeea merely a fuDdamental law of the state, in virtae of which the power 
of toe monarch is more or less limited. — Pey, De TAntorit^ des Deux Puis- 
sances, vol. i. part ii. ch. iv. 

* Note by Pbre Charenton, Jesuit, on Mariana's History of Spain, vol. i. 
book i. n. 82. 

' In another place we shall discuss more fully this capitulation. Infra, 
ch. iii. art. ii. § i, n. 288. 
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all times, the right to compel them to obsenre them, or to pro- 
nounce their deposition if they do not observe them.'' > 

26. SHel Union tf Religion and Oovemmeni in iheae Monorchia. 

In all the monarchies of the middle ages, religion was r^arded 
as the basis and indispensable bond of society. The first duty 
of the prince, and of all who shared his authority, it was believed, 
was to respect and to make others respect religion ; so that 
the sovereign or magistrates who neglected this essential duty, 
proved themselves, by the very fact, unworthy of their titie, and 
deserved to be deprived of it. These principles are clearly 
enounced in the l^islation of the different states of which there 
is question, and especially in the legislation of France. We 
find on that subject, the following declaration in the '^ second 
addition to the Capitularies,'' in accordance with many mixed 
councils or assemblies held in France during the ninth century. 
'* The king (rew)^ is so called from his acting well (rei^ 
agendo) : for if he acts justiy, piously, and clemently, he is 
deservedly styled a king ; but if he has not these qualities, he 
is not a king, but a tyrant The principal duty of a king is, to 
govern and conduct the people of God with justice, and to 
labour for the maintenance of peace and concord. Above all 
things, he ought to be a defender of the churches and of the 
servants of Qod, of widows, of orphans, of the other poor, an4 
of all who are in affliction." ^ 



' LettroB, M^oires, et Actee oonoemant la Gnerre pr^enie (the war of the 
Spanish sacoearion), Basle, 1703 and 1704, voL iii p. 146. These anonymoaa 
letten, which form eight yolomes duodecimo, were written by Jean de la 
Chapeile, aecretaiy of the prince of Gonti. He died in Paris, a.d. 1728. In 
eonnrmation of his views on the nature of elective governments, the reader 
may consult Bossuet, D^nse de I'Hiat. des Variations, n. 5, 13 (CBuvres de 
Bossnet, vol. xzi.) ; Pey, De TAutorit^ des Deux Puissances, vol. i. p. 271 ; 
Lenglet-Dufresnoy, M^thode pour Etudier THistoire, part iv. ch. v. art. i. ; 
vol. vi. of the duodedmo edit. p. 833. 

* " Bex, a recti agendo vocatw. Si enim pib et justb et misericorditer agit» 
merits Sex appellatur ; si his caruerit, non rex, sed tyrannut est. . . . Be^e 
namque ministerium specialiter est populum Dei gubemare et resere cum 
sanitate et justitiA, et ut pacem et concordiam habeant studere. Ipse enim 
debet prim6 defensor esse ecclesiarum et servorum Dei, viduarum, orphano- 
rum, oeterorumque pauperum, necnon et omnium indigentium.'*— Capitular. 
Additio 2, n. 24, 25 (Baluze, Capitular, vol. i. p. 1146, £c.). These passages, 
taken from the sixth Council of Paris, held in 829, and from the second Coun- 
eil of Aix-la-Chapelle, held in 836, are found also, with some modifications, in 
a Council of Mayence, held in 888, and in Hincmar, Opusa de Divortio Lo- 
tharii (Oper. torn. t. p. 698). 

VOL. II. D 
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These principles are laid down with the same preciaon in ihe 
contemporary l^islation of Spain, of England, and of Qer- 
many ;^ we sliall see that to enforce their ohservance, it was 
successively established in these different states, that the soye- 
reign should not be elected except on the express or tacit 
condition of professing the Catholic religion, and of defending 
it with all his might against the attacks of heresy and impiety.' 

27. UnfUm of them two Powen, 

In all the monarchies of the middle ages, the union of the 
two powers was regarded as the natural consequence of those 
principles, and as essential for the general welfiure of society. 
In support of this assertion, it were easy to cite a host of 
authorities, besides those already given. Remarkable provisions 
are found on this subject in many capitularies of Charlemagne ; 
one of them, publish^ in 805, in the Diet of Thionville, pre* 
scribes, '' that all our subjects, from the highest to the lowest, 
shall be submissive to the ministers of religion as to God 
himself, whose place they hold in the Church : for we can have 
no dependence on the fidelity of those who prove themselves fidih- 
less to Qoi and to his priests ; nor can we have any confidence 
that they will be obedient to us and to our officers, who are not 
obedient to the ministers of religion in the affairs of God, and 
in the concerns of the ChurcL We order, therefore, that all 
shall obey them, in all things pertaining to the exercise of their 
ministry and to the punishment of the wicked. As for those who 
prove themselves negligent or disobedient in this matter, were 
they even our own children, let them know that they cannot 
hold any office in our empire or in our palace, nor have any 
communication ?rith us or with our subjects, but that, on the 
contrary, they must be punished severely — ^publicly branded 
with infamy, deprived of their properties, and sent into exile.'' ' 



* Lex Yisigoihorum, lib. xii. tit. ii. n. 2 (GanciaDi, BMrbaromm Leges, 
torn. iv. p. 185). Legea Angli» pbid. pp. 811, 8S7, &o.). Juris Alamannici 
seu Suevioi pnefiunen, d. 21-24 (Senckenberg, Corpus Juris Genuanici, torn. ii. 
p. 6, ftc). 

• Infra, ch, ii. art. i. iv. ; ch. iil. art. ii. 

> ^'Yolumus &tque pnecipimua, ut omnet suis taoerdotibus, tarn majoris 
ordinis auKm et in&rioris, a minimo usque ad maumum, ut summo Deo, oujus 
vice, in Ecclesii^ legatione funguntur, obedientes ezistant. Nam nullo paoto 
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Similar provisions are found in a discourse of Edgar, king of 
England, to St Dnnstan, archbishop of Canterbnry, and to 
other bishops of that province (in 969), exhorting them to 
reform the abuses which then disfigured the English church. 
'4t is time/' the king declares, ^'to rise against the transgressors 
of the law of Ood: the sword of Constantine is in my hand ; the 
sword of Peter is in yours ; let us take hands, and join sword to 
sword, and expel the lepers from the camp, and cleanse the 
sanctuary of the Lord. The royal power shall never be wanting 
to you, to expel scandalous sinners from the Church, and to 
protect the just.*'* 

The discourse of the emperor Henry II. to Pope Benedict VIII. 
is not less remarkable. It was delivered in a council held at 
Pavia, about the year 1022. The pope having requested the 
emperor to confirm the decrees of this council, Henry answered 
in the following terms : '' Most holy father, I can refuse you 
nothing, because I owe all things to you in Jesus Christ 
Whatever your paternal authority has ordained in this council 
for the reform of the Church, I commend it, I confirm it, I 
sanction it, as your son: — my will is, that it shall be all 
obflerved for ever, ranked among the rules of government, and 
solemnly inserted in our laws."^ 

agnosoere pomunoB qualiter nobis fideles existere poesunt^ qui Deo infidelee, 
et Buifl BSfCerdotibuB apparaerint ; aut qnaliter nobis obedientee nostrisque 
ministriB ao legatis obtemperantes erunt, qui illis, in Dei cauais et Eodesianim 
utilitaiibafly non obtemperant. .... Jubemus (ergo) ut omnes eis, pro yiribiu, 
ad eomm peragenda ministeria, et ad males et peccatores atque negligentes 
homines distringendos, sommopere obedientee existant. Qoi autem in his, 
quod absit, neffiigentes eisque inobedientes fuerint inventi, sciant se nee in 
nostro imperio nonores retinere, licet etiam filii nostri ftierint, nee in palatio 
loconiy neaue nobiscum aut cum nostria societatem aut oonununionem ullam 
habere^ sea magis sub magnA districtione et ariditate poanas luere . . . ; sed 
etiam infiunes atque repr^i manifesto apparentes notabuntur, eommque do- 
mus pnblicabontur, et ipsi eziliabuntur."— C!apitulum Imperatoris, apud Theo- 
doniB Yillam (ann. 805) (Baluze, Capitular, tom. L p. 437). Capitular, lib. 
Tii. n. 890 (ibid. p. 1109). 

' " Tempus est insui^ndi contra eoe qui dissiparunt legem DeL Ego Con- 
stantini, vos Petri gladium habetis in manibus ; jungamus dezteras : gladiom 
^adio copulemus, ut ejiciantur extra oastra leprosi, ut purgetur sanctuarium 
Domini. . . . Non deent tibi potestas regia, . . . ut et episcopali oensurd, et 
regift suotoritate, turpiter viventes de ecclesiis ejiciantur, et ordinate yiventes 
introduoantur."---Oratio Edsari Regis ad Dunstanum (I^bbe, CondL tom. ix. 
p. 697). Fleury, Hist. EocT^. vol. xii. book Ivi. n. 80. 

* " Nihil tibi, sanctissime papa, possum negare, cui per Deum omnia debeo. 
. '. . Omnia quidem, quee pro Ecclesite neceasari^ reparatione, synodaliter insti- 
tuit et reformavit Patemitas tua, ut filius laudo, confirmo, et approbo ; . . . 

d2 
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S8. 7%i$ UnuM more ttrid at thii Period tkam mmder the Pirtt ChritUau 

JSfi^perors. 

These principles, which had generally been the groundwork 
of the legislation of the Christian emperors after Constantine's 
conversion, were more uniformly the rule of the governments of 
the middle ages, and were much more frequently applied. We 
have seen the Christian emperors, in accordance with these 
principles, openly protecting the public exercise of religion, 
granting to its clergy numerous prerogatives, and very extensive 
jurisdiction even in the temporal order, confirming by their 
edicts the divine and the ecclesiastical laws, and enacting severe 
penalties against the crimes of heresy and impiety.^ But the 
prerogatives of the clergy, and their influence in idl the depart- 
ments of the civil administration, were still further extended by 
the generosity of sovereigns in the new monarchies which arose 
after the fourth century on the ruins of the Roman empire. 
In them the clergy were generally regarded as the first order in 
the state, and sunmioned, in that capacity, not only to the 
councils of kings, but to the general assemblies of the nation 
in which the sovereigns were elected, and the most important 
matters discussed. This pre-eminence of the clergy was not 
peculiar to any particular country^ as some modem authors 
appear to suppose, by confining it to France or Spain : it was 
common to all the monarchies established after the fourth cen- 
tury. This is manifestly proved by a vast array of authorities 
still extant, and especially by many mixed councils or assemblies 
held since that epoch in all the Catholic states of Europe ; in 
which councils the two powers regulated in concert all that 
related to the good of religion and of the state.^ 

et in eiemtim mansiuvy et inter publica jura semper redpienda, et humanis 
legibtis aolemniter inacribendA, . . . coram Deo et EodesiA ita oorroboramus." 
— ^enrid Au^^usti Responsio ad Bened. VIII. (Labbc^ ibid. p. 881). Fleury, 
ibid, book Iviii. n. 47. This testimony and the preceding appeared so remark- 
able to Bossnety that he cites them literaUj in his Disbours but ITTnit^ de 
rEglise, at the end of the first part. 

* See the details given on this matter in our Introduction, art. ii. § 2. 

* M. Sismondi, following some modem writersy asserts that the summoning 
of the prelates to political assemblies, a measure whereby the influence of the 
clergy was so much increased under the Garlovingian kings, was an innovation 
of Pepin, ^ismondi. Hist, dee Francis, vol ii. part ii. oh. i. p. 175; Hist, 
des lUpub. Ital. vol i. ch. iii. p. 189, &c.) This is an error. In summoning 
the prelates to political assemblies, Pepin only followed Uie practice long esta- 
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29. Injhtmce of the Clergy in PiMic AJfdin in comeqwnee of this Union, 

Under such a form of goverament the clergy should ineTitably 
take a considerable part in public affairs, and exercise a great 
influence by the natural ascendancy of their intelligence and 
virtues, combined with their religious and political character. 
It must, .moreover, be acknowledged, with Fleury and our best 
historians, that in attending political assemblies in which such 
public afiisdrs were debated, they merely performed their duty ; 
for, being summoned as well as the other lords, ** they could not 
avoid taking a part in them.^^ ^ Superficial or prejudiced minds 
may condemn this order of things ; but no impartial and upright 
person can fstil to recognise that it was perfectly legitimate, 
because founded on the constitution of the state itself ; and that 
in these mixed assemblies already mentioned, the clergy exer- 
cised no influence except in concert with the other lords.' 

blished in Ynnoe, and in all the Catholic Btates of Europe. With regard to 
France in particidar, this point of history has been solidly discussed by the 
Abb^ Bullety in his Dissertation sur I'Etat des Evdques en France, sous la 
Premie Race de nos Hois. This Dissertation makes part of the collection 
entitled Dissertations sur la Mythologie Franfaise, et sur plusieurs Points 
Cuiieuz de I'Histoire de France, by the Abb^ Bullet. Puis, 1771, duodecimo. 
Vhre Berthier has also treated the subject, more briefly but very ably, in the 
third article of his Discours sur les Assemblies de TEglise Gallicane, prefixed 
to ToL xrii. of his Hist, de TEglise Gallicane. With regard to other states^ 
see Thomassin, Ancien. et Nouy. Discipline, vol. ii. book iii. ch. xliv. xlvi. and 
following ; Fleury, Hist. EccL vol. xiii. 8rd Disc. n. 9, 10 ; Mceurs des Chr^ 
tiens, n. 58 ; Linjg^ird, Hist, of England, yoL i. ch. Yii. ; Mariana et FerreFaii^ 
Hist. d'Espagne, 6th and 7tb century ; Perez Yaliente, Appar. Juris PubUci 
Hiflpan. toL iii. passim ; Pfeffel^ Abr^g^ de I'Histoire d'AUemagne^ articles 
Bishopsi, Clergy, Ac in the Index. 

' Fleury, ubi supra^ 8rd Discourse, n. 9. 

' Fleury, ibid. It is astonishing that the author, in the Yery Discourse in 
which he expressly acknowledges the nature of those mixed assemblies, and 
the obligation under which bishops as well as laY lords were of attending them, 
censures scYcrely thitf%nion of the spiritual and temporal in these assemblies, 
and roundly accuses the clergy of intruding themselYcs into secular afiGftirs, and 
of judging kings. (Ibid. n. 9, 10.) The bisons were legitimatelY summoned to 
these assemblies with the other lords ; and as Fleury himself admits that 
they ooald not aYoid " taking part " in them, is it surprising that they should, 
in concert with the other lords, regulate all that related to the temporal 
goYemment ; and that in some cases mej should have CYen judged kings, who 
were then responsible for their acts to that general assembly, in accordance 
with the principles of elective govemments ! 

These observations may serve to correct a great number of passages, not only 
in Fleuiy's Discourses, and in his Hist. Ecdt^siastique', but also in a crowd of 
modem authors, who, from not attending to this twofold character, political 
and ecclesiastical, of many councils of the middle ages, have censured much too 
thoughtlessly the conduct of bishops in those councils. Pbre Longueval him- 
self P^re Daniel, and many otherwise most respectable writers, are not exempt 
from censure on this score. 
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Saoh was, in reality, the character of the numerous councils 
held at Toledo during the seventh century, and especially of 
the fourth, held in 633 ; which ordained, that after the king's 
death, his successor should be elected by a council of lords and 
bishops.^ Such was the council held at Galcuth, in England, in 
787, which declares (Can. xii.), *' that kings, to be Intimate, 
must be chosen by the bishops and lords.'' ^ Such, likewise, 
were many councils in France, under the second race of kings, 
in which the bishops sometimes disposed of the crown with 
absolute authority.' 

80. If^uenoe qf the Pope the ntOwral 0(maequmee of similar CfireumtUmces. 

This great influence of the clergy in the political affairs of 
the different states of Europe, should naturally augment, at 
least on many occasions, that which was ahready Tested in the 
pope, either by the authority which his sacred character gaye 
him in the eyes of princes and people, or in virtue of the tem- 
poral power possessed by him since Italy had shaken off the 
yoke of the Eastern empire. The position as princes which 
the popes had acquired by that great revolution, their special 
right over the new empire of the West,* the interests of religion, 
of which they were the guardians in all places, the authority 
vested in them by the venerable title of head of the Church, for 
watching over the preservation of fedth and morals in all 
Christian states; for keeping princes in peace, and for pre- 
venting or correcting public disorders, naturally empowered and 



1 "Defimcto in pace principe^ primateB totius gentis, earn Baoerdoiibua^ 
Bacoessorem regni, concilio communi, ooD8tituaiit.'*---ConciL Tolet. iv. can. 76 
(Labbe, Concil. torn. iv. p. 1724). Fleory, Hint EocL^ol. yiii. book xzxviL 
XL 50. 

' " In ordinatione regom, noUaa pennittat praYonim prsBvalere aaBenaom ; 
•ed legitime regM a aaoerdotibus et senioribus popoU eligantur." — Concilium 
Calchutenfle, can. 12 (Labbe, torn. vL p. 1867). Fleniy, ibid. voL iz. book 
zUt. n. 41. 

* We shall mention in particolar the Councils of Aix-la-Cbapelle in 842, and 
of Sayonni^re in 859, of which more detailed notice is given in another place 
(ch. ii. art. ii. n. 181) ; the Council of Mante or Biuitelle, near Yienne in Dau- 
phiny, which elected Boson, king of Provence, in 879 ; Foroheim, in which 
Louis, son of Amulph, was elected king of Germany, in 900. See, on these 
two latter oounoilB, Fleury, Hist. Ecol. vol. xi. book liii. n. 10 ; book Hv. n. 
81 ; Hist, de I'Eglise Galfioane, vol. vi. p. 834. 

* We shall see in another place the origin of these rights. Infra, ch. iii. 
art. u. § 2. 
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often compelled them to interfere in the government of king- 
domSy and to take, in matters of importance, a very active part, 
not merely by their counsels and exhortations, but also by just 
protests and strong remonstrances, whenever there was a question 
of preserving those rights which their position as temporal princes 
conferred on them, as well as on all other sovereigns. One of 
the most illostrious orators that appeared in the political world 
in England at the close of the last century, has described most 
Buthfully these relations of the pope with other sovereigns. 
" As temporal prince," Burke observes, in one of his speeches 
in Parliament, '' the pope is equal to any other prince ; but if 
to this we add his title of supreme head of Christendom, he haff 
no equal.^' It is manifest, that this observation of Burke's 
on the position of the popes, even in those latter times, applies 
with &r greater truth to their position during the middle ages, 
especially firom the period when the clergy were summoned, in 
all the Christian states of Europe, to exercise so great an influ- 
ence in all departments of the civil administration. What 
could be more natural than that princes and people, who reposed 
so great confidence in the clergy, should much more willingly 
accord it to him whom they venerated as the head of all bishops, 
and as the centre of Catholicity. It was impossible that the 
clergy, while taking so great a part in public affairs, and in the 
government of states, should not often appear as the agents and 
ambassadors of him whom they regarded as their head, and their 
oracle in all that r^rded the good of religion, so closely con- 
nected with the good of tUe state. 

81. i^Tort offMmy modem Writert on Aii PoimL 

From not having correctly appreciated this position of the 
popes, a great number of modem writers attribute to ambition, 
to exaggerated pretensions, and to a purely mundane policy, 
those measures of the popes which were but the natural conse- 
quences of the state of things just described. By that combi- 
nation of circumstances, especially must be explained the 
conduct of Popes Gregory IV., Nicholas I., and Adrian II., so 
bitterly censured by many otherwise excellent historians, who 
did not comprehend sufficiently the motives by which the pope 
was obliged to interfere in the disputes between the French 
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prino66, dmiiig the reigns of Louis le D^bonnaire ud of 
Charles the Bold.* The sequel of our inquiry will give us an 
opportunity of demonstrating, that the reasons which authorized, 
and often necessitated, this intervention of the popes in the 
government of states, and in the public afiEEors of Europe, 
became more and more numerous and urgent in the course of 
the middle ages, and especially during the Crusades.* 



ARTICLE II. 

State of Society during the Middle Agee.— Advmntages which it derived from 

Religion and the Clergy. 

82. IHcture of tk€ State of Society durimg the Middle Aget. 

The common good of society in the middle ages, and ec^ecially 
during the first centuries of that period, should naturally concen- 
trate in the clergy this great influence over temporal afiairs. To 
be convinced of this truth, we need but consider, on the one hand, 
the deplorable state of society at this period ; and, on the other, 
the immense resources which religion and the clergy supplied 
against all the evils with which it was afflicted. 

Let us reflect, for a moment, on the character of the 
barbarous hordes, which, after the dose of the fourth century, 
partitioned among themselves the members of the Roman 
empire in the West' Completely ignorant of the arts and 
sciences, and of civilization, they knew no other occupation but 
hunting and war ; no law but force ; no glory but conquest ; 
and &r firom feeling the inconveniences and disorder of this 
savage state, they professed a sovereign contempt for a mode of 
life more refined. The Christian religion, which they all 
embraced, softiened, by d^ees, their ferocious manners ; but 
this inestimable effect of their conversion was slow and insen- 



* Theee obeervaiioni may be uielal on many points Mfainit a great number 
of modem writers. We ahall mention only a nw of t£e most distingoished. 
Fleoiy, Hist. Eoel. toI. xi. books li. lii. passim ; toL xiiL 8rd Disconrse, n. 10, 
ko, ; Daniel, Hist, de France, voL ii. pp. 426, i6S, 475, et alibi passim ; Hist 
de I'Eglise Gallicane, yols. y. and vi. pnssim. 

' Infm, art. ii. n. 51, fto. 

' Fleury, ^oeurs des Chretiens, n. 57 ; Hist. Eccl. vol. xiii. 3rd DiscourM. 
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Bible : the majori^ of them long retained their ancient habits^ 
that is, their inconstant, violent, and ungovernable temper; 
their passionate taste for hunting and war ; their profound 
contempt for the arts and sciences ; and especially the spirit of 
insubordination and of independence, which seemed to be the 
most deeply marked trait in their character. 

83. Iffnoramce and Barbcaism of this Epotk, 

The natural influence of the character of the dominant race 
on that of the conquered people, could not fiedl to introduce 
among the latter the decay of enlightenment and of civilization. 
Hence, ignorance and barbarism are generally considered the 
distinctive characteristics of the state of society in the middle 
ages ; and though this description does not apply equally to all 
parts of that period, though it has often been exaggerated by 
passion and malice, it must be admitted, that the middle ages, 
compared in respect of enlightenment and civilization with 
those that preceded and followed them, present a really sad and 
afflicting spectacle. We will not undertake, in this place, to 
describe all its features : it is sufficient to say, with all his- 
torians, that however deplorable the state of society was, in 
r^ard of the arts and sciences, it was still worse in point of 
civilization and morals. In the latter view, the history of the 
middle ages, especially during the earlier centuries, presents a 
spectacle of uninterrupted disorder and calamity. With the 
exception of some intervals of repose and tranquillity, procured 
by the influence of some sovereigns more energetic and politic 
than others, we see in every place society without order, govern- 
ment without power, laws without authority, and corruption of 
morals without restraint. The glorious reign of Charlemagne 
seemed destined to put an end to these disorders ; but the hopes 
which he might have inspired were soon blasted by the imbecility 
of his successors, by the abuses of the feudal system, and by the 
new irruptions of barbarians over all parts of Europe. This 
unhappy concurrence of circumstances replunged society into 
the barbarism from which it was beginning to emerge, and 
completely obliterated the faint remaining traces of Roman 
civilization. 
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84. Ditorden of Society in the Time of Gregory VII. 

Hence, nothing can be more saddening than the picture of 
ibe disorders to which society was a prey daring the three cen- 
tories after the reign of Charlemagne. It was drawn in the 
following colours by an author who was contemporary of Gre- 
gory VII. "The world/' exclaims St. Peter Damian, "is 
violently plunged into the abyss of every vice ; and the nearer 
it approaches to its end, the more enormous becomes the accu- 
mulation of its crimes. Ecclesiastical discipline is almost 
uniyersally contemned ; the clergy are no longer held in the 
reyerence due to them ; the sacred canons are trampled under- 
foot ; and the ardour which should be devoted to the service of 
€h>d, is wasted totally on earthly passions. The legitimate rule 
of marriages is n^lected ; and it must be confessed, to the 
dishonour of the Christian name, they live like Jews, who bear 
the name of Christ Is not rapine universal, and theft ? Who 
fears to commit perjury, or impurity, or sacrilege ? Who have 
any horror of the most atrocious crimes ? We have long since 
renounced the pursuit of virtue, and pestiferous vices, like wild 
beasts, have started up around us.^ Now, assuredly, the evil 
spirit urges on the human race with more than usual violence 
into the abyss of vices, and diffuses on all quarters hatred and 
jealousy, the causes of discord. Wars, armies, hostile invasions, 
are multiplied to such a pitch, that the sword destroys more of 
the human race than the sickness and infirmities to which 
human nature is subject. The whole world is like the sea torn 
with tempests : discord and dissension, like agitated waves, 
convulse every heart The restless murderer penetrates all 



> « Totns mnnduBy pronns in malum, per lubrioA Titiomm, in pneoeps ruit ; 
et qnAnto fini buo janyam Ticinus appropinquate tanto graTiorum super ae 
auotidie criminum moles ezaggerat. Eisclesiastioi siquidem genii ubique pene 
disoaplina negligitnr ; debita sacerdotibus reyerentia non pnebetur ; canonicaa 
■anetioniB inatituta (uJcantur ; et soli terrens (cupiditati) inhianter explendsB 
digna Deo cura servitur. In fixderandis porrb oonjugiis l^timus ordo con- 
ftmditur : et, o nefiM ! ab eis in yeritate judaloe vivitwr, qui, superficie tenus, 
Chxistiano yooabulo palliantur. Enimvero ubi rapine desunt! ubi iurta 
caventur ! Qui perjuria f qui lenocinia ? qui sacrilegia metuunt ? qui denique 
perpetrare quslibet atrodiaima crimina perhorresount f Jamdudum plan^ 
yirtutum studiis repudium dedimus, omniumque perversitatum pestea, velut 
impetu fiicto, fiiraliter emer8erunt."---8. Petri Damiani Epist. lib. li. ; Epist. i. 
ad S. B. E. Cardinalee ; initio. 
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places, and rages through the whole world, as through a field, to 
deposit everywhere the liyid seeds of hate." ^ 

85. Thete Ditorden ofimfommUd by the Example qf Princes, 

Princes and lords, as we learn firom the same author, far from 
repressing or resisting these disorders, fomented them by their 
example. We find them in all quarters rising up, and extending 
their territories at the expense of their less powerful neighbours, 
degrading their dignity by all sorts of excesses, and harassing 
their people with multiplied oppressions. '' The churches,^' 
observes St Peter Damian,^ ^'are a£3icted with calamities so 
grievous, that they are, as it were, encompassed by the armies 
of Babylon, and resemble Jerusalem when besi^ed with all its 
citizens. Laymen usurp the rights of the Church, seize its 
revenues, invade its possessions, and deck themselves in the 



1 "Malignns plan^ spiritnB humannm genns nunc solito yehementiiis per 
cnmia vitiorum aompta pnadpitat, tniculentiiui tamen odiorom, ac dmultatum 
omnes firore perturbat. Tot enim quotidie bella desseviunt) armatse acies pro- 
rnimt^ hostiles impetus inhorreictint^ nt de militaribuB qaidem viris phires 
eladiiifl yideatnr aDsmnere, qiikm in grabatulis quiescentes, oorpores con- 
ditionis aBgritado finire^ nt propemodum maris more geratur hie mundus. . . • 
IKsoordin procelliB cancta homiDum corda yexantur, et tamquam spamoBia 
floctibiis illidimtnr. Instabilis enim homicida omnia Bcmtatur, omnia mimdi 
Telut muna acni loca perlustrat, ne qtiid infoecondtim a lividi fomitis satione 
pnetereat"-— Ilnd. Episi. lib. iv. ; Epist. 9, ad Olderioom Episcopum Ilr- 
mannm, p. 51, coL 2. 

' "Tun immanis pressnne calamitaw incmnbit eodesiisy ut tamqiiam Baby- 
kmics legioois aoies circumfosa, et Hiemsalem com civibns sois yideatnr ob- 
sena. SflBCulares eoclesiastica jura corradunt, salaria subtrahunt^ possessionea 
inyadtmt, et sic stipendia paupermn, yelut hostium se reportare mannbiaSy 
ffloriantitf. Ipsi quoque sseculares nihilominus inter se proprii juris bona 
oiriinimt, alter alteri supergredientes impingunt ; et . . . quia sou esse* ne- 
qaeunty mutuA se peryasione collidunt. Mox arundineas rusticorum segetee 
aggrediontur ezurere, et fel atrocissimi liyoris, quod suis utique nequeunt 
inimicis inyomere, imbeOibus non erubescunt rusticis propinare. . . . Fcrtis ao 
ingenuus quisque bellator yitat inermera, impetit adyerstun se tela yibrantem, 
. . . isti yer6 adyersiis inermes arma corripiunt, et dum fluant boetes, yapulant 
innoceiites. . . . Totus itaqne mundus, hoc tempore, nihil est aliud nisi guhs 
ayaritia atque libido ; et sicut olim trifariam diyisus est orbis, ut tribus simul 
priacipibus sabjaceret, ita nunc genus humanum, heu proh dolor ! his tribus 
yitiis seryilia coUa substemit, eorumque quasi totidem tyrannorum legiboa 
obtemperantMr obedit." — S. Petri Damiani Epist. lib. i. Epist. 15, ad Alexan- 
dnun II. Bomanum Pontificem, passim, p. 12, &c. • Au these passages in 
the letters of St. Peter Damian, and many others equally remarkable, haye 
been ooQected by Yoigt, History of Gregory YII. book ii. p. 5 7. It would be easy 
to confixm them by many others, firom the letters of Gregory YII. and firom 
other contemporary documents, as the same historian obseryes. See especially 
Gregoiy VII. Epist. lib. ii. epist. 49 ; Fleury, Hist. Eccl. yol. xiii. bodt hdi. 
n. 54 ; P. Ceillier, Hist, des Auteurs £ccl6s. yol. zz. p. 663, &c. 
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sabstance of the poor, as if they were the effects of an enemy. 
At the same time, they pillage each other indiscriminately; 
they assault each other; and as if each wished to be sole 
master of the world, they strain every nerve to supplant their 
competitors. Then they bum the cabins of the poor villagers, 
and vent on these poor creatures the fury which they could not 
dischaige on their enemies. A brave and honourable soldier 
never attacks an unarmed man : he is satisfied with repulsing 
his assailant ; but these take arms against defenceless men, and 
slay the innocent when they cannot destroy their enemies. 
Hence, the whole world, in our days, is one scene of intem- 
perance, of avarice, of libertinism ; and as it was once subject 
to three princes,^ so the whole human race is now governed by 
these three vices, and obeys, like a slave^ the mandates of these 
tyrants."' 

The most powerful kings were often the most scandalous. 
Philip I., king of France, made a shameful traffic in bishoprics 
and abbeys, encouraged by his example debauchery and pillage, and 
carried his violence to such excesses that, by his orders, foreign 
merchants were pillaged on their way to a £edr in his kingdom.' 
What might we not say of the emperor of Germany, Henry IV., 
whom all historians agree in representing as one of the most 
cruel and depraved princes ever mentioned in the annals of 
history, and who is described by his contemporary St Anselm, 
archbishop of Canterbury, as '' a worthy successor of Nero, and 
of Julian the Apostate V'^ 

* The author aUudee to the time when the Boman empire was divided 
among Onsars. 

* Gregorii VII. EpiBi. Ub. L 85 ; Ub. iL 5, 18. Fleuiy, Hist. Eod. 
YoL xiii. book Ixii. n. 6, 16 ; Hist de TEglise Gallicaney vol. yii. ann. 1078, 
1074, pp. 504-508. In another place (ch. ii. art. i. n. 108, Ac) we shall give 
some other details on the character ana conduct of Philip I. Is it not, then, 
surprising to find respectable authors censuring severely the conduct of Ore- 
goiy VII. to this prince, and extenuating with that view disorders which they 
cannot deny I See Hist, de TEglise Gkllicane^ ubi 8Upra> p. 509 ; Daniel, Hist, 
de France, voL iii. ami. 1078, pp. 877, 458. 

* " Scienti breviter loquor," wrote Saint Anselm to the bishop of Neubonig ; 
" si oertns essem prudentiam vestram non favere ittceeuori fulii CcBBoria, el 
Neronia, et JuUemt ApottaUt, contra sucoessorem et vicarium Petri apostoli ; 
libentissim^ vos ut amicissimum et reverendum episcopum salutarem." — S. 
Anselmus, De Azymo et Feimentato, prsefl (Oper. p. 185). See also Noel 
Alexandre, Deuxi^e Dissert, sur THist Eccl^. du Onzi^e Si^e, art. i. ; 
FleuiT, Hist. EccL vol. xiii. book Ixi. n. 81 ; Voicrt, Hist, de Gr^ire YII. 
pp. 69, 110, 188, ko. ; De Maistre, Du Pape, book li. cb. xii. p. 858, note 1. 
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86. A RapeCtfcr JRdigum tHU aurviving in the midit of these Ditordere, 

Nevertheless, it would be a very false estimate of the middle 
ages, to suppose that a general neglect and contempt of religion 
was the necessary consequence of the ignorance and barbarism 
which we have just described.^ On the contrary, it is certain, 
ihat amidst the decay of enlightenment and civilization during 
those ages, there still remained in the hearts of the people 
generally, a profound respect for religion and for its ministers. 
In the gloomy darkness with which society was enveloped, faith 
still lived in all its int^rity and ardour. No one dreamed of 
doubting the truths which it taught : heresy and impiety were 
held in general horror ; and the respect of the people for religion 
manifested itself in all the Christian states of Europe, by the 
honours and prerogatives conferred on the clergy. In those 
times, it was of course inevitable, that the clergy, as well as 
the other orders of society, should sometimes be the victims of 
violence and injustice, the invariable concomitants of anarchy ; 
but, as a general rule, these violences did not spring from a 
contempt of religion and of its ministers ; they almost always 
arose from outbursts of passion, which the criminal himself 
deplored and publicly condemned, when his anger had subsided. 

87. l%e Clergy dittingtUihed at aU Times hy their EnUghienmeiU, 

The clergy were really entitled to this general respect, by the 
enlightenment and virtues of which the body always preserved 
the tradition, and which were conspicuous in many of its mem- 
bers. Notwithstanding the abuses, and the relaxation of dis- 
cipline which had crept in amongst them, as among all other 
states, their habits and daily occupation preserved them much 
more than the rest of society from the general ignorance and 
barbarism.^ Whatever little science and learning then remained 
in Europe, was concentrated in the Church and the monastery ; 
these were almost the only schools ; and the benefits conferred 



' Fleury, Moeun des Chretiens, n. 52, 61, Ac. 

' Fleury, Hist. Eccl. vol. xiii. 3rd Discourse, n. 21, 22. Ryan, Benefits of 
Christianity, ch. iii. Lingard, Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, passim ; 
see especially ch. iv. De St. Victor, Tableau de Paris, yoL i. p. 194, &o. De 
Montalembert^ Hist, de Sainte Elizabeth de Hongrie, Introd. p. 70, &o. Voigt^ 
Hist of Gregory YII. vol. i. p. 204, Ac. 
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on society, in this way, especially by the monastic institutions, 
were incalculable.^ While they were thus centres of learning and 
of civilization, they, moreover, presented to the world moving 
examples of virtue, and the most powerful bulwarks against the 
universal depravity. Nowhere were so many models of all 
the Christian virtues to be found, and especially of that spirit 
of charity, which, from the commencement, had distinguished 
the monastic state. These striking and numerous examples 
caused it to be generally regarded as a state of perfection and 
sanctity. Hence, under the monarchies of the middle ages, 
as well as under the Roman empire, it often happened, that 
monks were taken firom their monasteries and raised to the priest- 
hood or to the episcopacy : a great number of clerics, more- 
over, combined the exercises of the religious life with their 
ecclesiastical functions.^ The fedthful of every age and rank, 
who had an ardent desire of perfection, knew no surer means of 
attaining it than by entering a monastery. There might be 
seen young children, whom their parents had there consigned, to 
preserve them firom their tenderest years firom the dangers of 
the world.' - Old men, who desired to end their days in holiness ; 



* Besidee the aathon cited in the preceding note, see Bergier, Diet. Hi^I. 
art. Moines ; Mabillon, Pnel in Ter. Sasc Bened. § 4 ; Pr»f. in Qnar. Sec. 
part. i. § 8 ; Thomasan, Ancien. et Nout. Discipline, vol. i. book ilL passim ; 
be H6riooart*s Abridgment, part ii. ch. vi. n. 3. 

' Thomassin, Ancien. et Nouy. Discipline, vol. i. book iii. ch. It. xiii. Ac. 
De H^ricourt's Abridgment, part i. ch. xxii. 

' The ancient onstom of offering children to God, in the monastic or the 
ecclesiastical state, without waiting for their own consent, has been viewed in 
YWj different lights by authors ancient and modem. The minority of the 
ancients oonsiderod it a veiy laudable and pious custom ; they reganied it, as 
a modem writer observes, '' as a sort of ransom which men in the world paid 
to God for their sins ; as a vessel of election which themselves devoted voiun« 
tarily for the sanctifioation of their fiunily." (Nettement, Vie de Suger, p. 6.) 
Most of the modems denounce the cusUnoi as utterly inexcusable, and opposed 
to that liberty which parents are bound to allow their children in the choice of 
a state of life, and especially of certain states which impose obliflations most 
painful to nature. (Nettement, ibid. Nisard, Histoire de la Reine Blanche, 
p. 88.) We are fiur from wishing to defend manifest abuses of this custom, 
which were often the occamon of mtroducing relaxation and scandals into the 
ecclesiastical and monastic states. But on this, as on so many other questions, 
ma^ we not draw a distinction between the custom itself and the abuses of 
which it has been sometimes the occasion or pretext ? Unquestionably it is 
a palpable and gross abuse to constrain the liberty of children with regard to 
the grave obligations of the monastic and ecclesiastical state ; and hence this 
abuse has been repeatedly denounced by the Church, as may be seen especially 
from the 23rd Canon of the Council of Mayence, held in 813, whidi expressly 
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married persons who^ by common consent, had renounced the 
world to consecrate themselves in solitude to a more perfect life ; 
princes and princesses of the highest rank, some of whom came 
here to acquire that precious treasure, an education suitable to 
their rank;^ while others, disabused of the illusions of the 
world, voluntarily renounced their temporal honours and pro- 
perty, to seek in retreat a more solid happiness ; sometimes, 
also, scandalous sinners, who, touched with remorse, retired to 
practise in solitude a penance which they had not the courage, 
or perhaps liberty, to practise in the world. 

88. Edifying Spedacle pretented by the principal MeUgiouB Ordert, 

This affecting spectacle, presented to the world by the first 
religious orders established after the persecutions in the East 
and West, was firequently renewed in the middle ages, even in 
times and in countries which witnessed the most general corrup- 
tion of religion. Such, especially, was the spectacle presented 
in the ninth century, by the foundation of the monastery of 
Aniane in France ; in the tenth century, by the establishment 

proliibits the ecclesiastical or inonastio tonsure to be given to any person what- 
soeyer under the canonical age, and without his free consent. (Laboe, Concilia, 
▼oL viL p. 1248.) But viewinff the thing in itself a parent most certainly has 
a right of consecrating his children to God in their infimcr, reserving, now- 
eyer, to them the right of annulling or ratifying this oblation when mej are 
of an age to make a reasonable choice. It was with this understanding that 
children were formerly offered to conyents and churches. The laws of the 
Church did not consider this engagement as irreyocable, but as a sort of noyi- 
date not always ending in a profession. It was a sure and easy means of 
securing a good education for tne child, and of preserving him, at least for a 
time^ mim the dangers and contaeion of the world. For a development of 
these observations, see 3iabillon, Fr»f. in Ter. Ssbc. Bened. § 1, n. 17, &c. ; 
I^mfl in Qua. Sea part. ii. cap. vii. n. 199 ; Prsefl in Sex. Sac. mt. ii. § 11 ; 
'Mhgb, Conmient. sur la B^^le de St. Benott, du i. p. 50-52 ; Fleuiy, Hist. 
Ecd. vol. xiii. book bdii. n. 58. 

> Fbre MabiUon, in his Acta Ordin. S. Bened. mentions many princes of 
the blood royal of France, who received, at different periods of French history, 
their first education in monasteries of that order. Among others he mentions 
Lothaire, son of Charles the Bald, who was educated in the monastery of St. 
Germain Auxerre ; Thierry III. in Chellea ; Louis YI. and many otners, in 
St. Denis ; as well as Pepin the Little, the founder of the second race, and 
Bobert^ the second king of the third race. (Mabillon, Pnef. in Ter. Saec. 
Bened. § 4, n. 40.) It was during his residence in the monasteiy of St. Denis 
that Louis YI., sumamed the Fat, first became acquainted with the abbot 
Suger, then a simple monk in that abbey ; but whom he soon distinguished 
above all the others, and for whom he conceived the hicrh esteem, of which 
Suger rendered himself so eminently worthy by the services which he subse- 
quently rendered to his prince, and to all France. — ^Nettement, Yie de Suger, 
pp. 11, 12. 
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of the order of Glany in France, and of the Gamaldolese in 
Italy ; in the eleventh century, by the foundation of the 
Ghajtreux ; in the twelfth century, by the foundation of the 
monasteries of Giteauz and Glairvaux ; in the thirteenth century, 
by the foundation of the orders of St. Dominic and of St. 
Francis. Each of these establishments became, as it were, a 
new centre of enlightenment and virtue, whose influence was 
felt through the whole frame of society, and which preserved, in 
the midst of the universal ignorance and disorder, the ancient 
tradition of learning and morality ; so that the founders of these 
different orders, St. Benedict, St. Odo, St. Romuald, St. Bruno, 
St Bernard, St. Dominic, St. Francis of Assisium, and so 
many other founders or reformers of religious orders, indepen- 
dently of those personal virtues which have entitled them to the 
public worship of the Ghurch, have lasting titles to general 
homage and admiration, for the beneficial influence which they 
exercised on all society, both in r^ard of enlightenment and 
civilization, and of virtue and public morals. 

89. T%e IHtorden of the MiddU Aga qftm exaggertUed ly Mode^ 

It evidently follows from all these facts, according to the 
remark of Fleury himself, > otherwise so prone to exaggerate the 
abuses and disorders which disfigured the Ghurch in the middle 
ages,' that even the darkest and most unhappy centuries were 
not so bad as they have been represented : that, notwithstanding 
the progress of vice and ignorance, they were not devoid of 
learning and virtue : finally, that the clergy and the religious 
orders were then, as at all times, as much distinguished among 
the other orders of society by their learning and virtues, as by 
the sanctity of their profession. 

40. Thit in^potiofiU FiMCt admiUed by Authon Uatt liable to the Suspicion of 

Partiality, 

Such is the character generally given of the clergy of this 



■ Fleury, Hist. Eocl. vol. xiii. 8rd Discourse, n. 25 ; Moenrs des Chretiens, 
n. 61. 

' In another place we have noticed some of these exaggerations (supra, 
n. 29, note 1) ; the seanel of our inquiry will furnish an opportunity for point- 
ing oat many others (infira, n. 57, notes ; and Index to Fleury). 
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period, by the most aathentic monaments of history, by the 
moet judicioiis writers of modem times/ and often by those least 
suspected of partiality to the clergy, and most opposed to their 
temporal power. We give the following extract from a modem 
aathor, whose notorious prejudices against the Catholic Gharch, 
and especially against the religions state, make his evidence less 
exceptionable than any other, in the favourable testimonies which 
sometimes escape him. 

41. Remarkable Admitnons of HaUam on this Point, 

" The bishops," he writes, " acquired and retained a great 
part of their ascendancy by a very respectable instrument of 
power, intellectual superiority. As they alone were acquainted 
with the art of writing, they were naturally intrusted with 
political correspondence, and with the framing of laws. As they 
alone knew the elements of a few sciences, the education of 
royal fiunilies devolved upon them as a necessary duty. In the 
fisjl of Rome their influence upon the barbarians wore down 
the asperities of conquest, and saved the provincials half the 
shock of that tremendous revolution. As captive Greece is said 
to have subdued her Roman conqueror, so Rome, in her own 
turn of servitude, cast the fetters of a moral captivity upon the 
fierce invaders of the morth, chiefly through the exertions of 
the bishops, whose ambition may be forgiven for its efiects : her 
religion, her language, in part even her laws, were transplanted 
into the courts of Paris and Toledo, which became a d^ree less 
barbarous by imitation." * 

42. Servieei rendered to Society by the Monastic Orden, according to this Anther. 

*' If it be demanded by what cause it happened that a few 
sparics of ancient learning survived throughout this long winter, 
we can only ascribe their preservation to the establishment of 
Christianity. Religion alone made a bridge, as it were, across 
the chaos, and has linked the two periods of ancient and modem 
civilization. Throughout the whole course of the middle ages, 
there was no learning, and very little regularity of manners 



' See the authors cited in notes, eh. i. n. 37. 

' HaUam, State of Europe during the Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 150, 
VOL. II. B 
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among the parochial clergy. Almost every distingnished man 
was either the member of a chapter or of a convent The 
monasteries were subjected to strict roles of discipline, and held 
out, at the worst, more opportunities for study than the secular 
clergy possessed, and fewer for worldly dissipations. But their 
most important service was as secure repositories for books. 
All our manuscripts have been preserved in this maimer, and 
could hardly have descended to us by any other channel : at 
least; there were intervals when I do not conceive that any 
royal or private libraries existed.^ A salutary influence, breathed 
from the spirit of a more genuine religion, often displayed itself 
among the corruptions of a d^nerate superstition. In the 
original principles of monastic orders, and the rules by which they 
ought at least to have been governed, there was a character of 
meekness, self-denial, and charity, that could not wholly be 
effaced ; — ^in the relief of indigence it may, upon the whole, be 
asserted, that the monks did not £eJ1 short of their profession. 
Nor do we find, in any single instance, during ancient times, 
if I mistake not, those public institutions for the alleviation of 
human miseries, which have long been scattered over every part 
of Europe.* The virtues of the monks assumed a still higher 
character, when they stood forward as protectors of the oppressed. 
By an established law, founded on very^ancient superstition, the 
precincts of a church afforded sanctuary to accused persons.' 
How must this right have enhanced the veneration for religious 
institutions ! How gladly must the victims of internal warfare 
have turned their eyes firom the baronial castle, the dread and 
scourge of the neighbourhood, to those venerable walls, within 
which not even the cli^piour of arms could be heard to disturb 
the chant of holy men, and the sacred service of the altar. The 
protection of the sanctuary was never withheld. A son of 
Ghilperic, king of France, having fled to that of Tours, his 
father threatened to ravage all the lands of the Church, unless 
ihey gave him up. Gregory the historian, bishop of that city^ 
replied in the name of his clergy, that Christians could not be 

> Ibid. vol. iii. pp. 291, 292. 

* See, in confirmation, the details given in the Introdaction to this work 
(n. 81), and the authors cited in our notes. 

* See Beinper, Diet TbM. art. AsUes. 
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goihy of an act unheard of among pagans. The king was as 
good as his w(»rd, and did not spare the estate of the Churchy 
bn^ daved not infringe its privileges."" ^ 

48. Admutiont of M. (hnUot, — If^ttmoe of tfte Clergy on CivUuaUon in Europe, 

M. Gnixot's language on this subject is not less remarkable. 
He not only acknowledges the happy influences of the Christian 
Chuidi on society, under the first Christian emperors,^ but 
demonstrates, moreover, that this influence was equally bene- 
ficial in the new monarchies, which rose in the West on the 
rtdns of the Roman empire, after the fourth century ; and he 
hesitates not to assign this salutary influence as one of the prin- 
cipal causes of European civilization firom the fifth to the tenth 
century. " The Church,"" he says/ " was a regularly organized 
society, haviug its principles, its rules, its discipline, and ani- 
mated with an ardent desire of extending its influence, of 
conquering its conquerors. Among the Christians of this 
period, among the Christian clergy, there were men who had 
reflected on all subjects, on all moral and political subjects; 
who had formed on all points fixed opinions, energetic senti- 
ments, and an ardent desire of propagating them and making 
them triumphant No society ever made more vigorous efibrts 
to make her influence felt, and to mould to her own form the 
world around her, than the Christian Church, firom the fifth to 
the tenth century. She had, in a manner, assailed barbarism 
on an points, to civilize by subduing it. In Spain, it was the 
Church herself that commenced the revival of civilization. 
There, instead of the old German assemblies, the assembly 
which takes the helm is the Council of Toledo ; and though 
distinguished laymen assisted in it, the bishops were the ruliug 
spirits. Open the code of the Visigoths ; it is not a barbarian 
code : it was manifestly digested by the philosophers of the day, 
by the clergy. It is replete with general principles, and with 
theories utterly unknown to barbarian customs. The Visigoth 



■ Hallam, abi 8am» vol iii. pp. 291, 292, 301, 802. For this &ct, see 
Gregory of Tonrs, Hist, de France, book v. ; Daniel, Hist, de France ; and 
Fbre Longueval, Hist, de TEglise Gkdlicane, ann. 57^. 

' See our Introduction, n. 88. 

3 Guiasot, Hist. G^n. de la Civilisation en Europe, Srd Le9on, pp. 86, 90. 

e2 
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code, in a word, bears the impress of a learned, a social, and a 
systematic character. It is manifestly the work of the same 
clergy which guided the councils of Toledo, and had so powerful 
an influence on the government of the country." 

A little farther on, the same author sums up in the following 
terms, what he had developed more fully in his preceding lectures 
«n the salutary influence of the Christian Church on European 
society after the fifth century. '' At a single glance," he says, 
*' we are struck with an immense difference between the state of 
the Church in the fifth century, and that of the other elements 
of European civilization. I have mentioned, as fundamental 
elements of our civilization, municipal government, the feudal 
system, royalty, and the ChurcL Municipal government in 
the fifth century was but a wreck of the Roman empire, a 
shadow without life, and without defined form. The feudal 
system had not yet come forth firom chaos. Royalty existed 
only in name. All the civil elements of modem society were 
either in their infancy or in decrepitude. The Church alone 
was young and organized : she alone had acquired a settled form, 
and retained all the vigour of her prime : she alone had both 
activity and order ; energy and a system, that is, the two great 
means of influence. Is it not, I ask you, by moral life, by 
internal activity, on the one hand, and by order and dis- 
cipline, on the other, that institutions take root in society ? 
The Church had, moreover, agitated all the great questions 
which concern man : she was solicitous about all the problems 
of his nature,' about all the chances of his destiny. Hence, 
her influence on modem civilization has been immense, greater 
perhaps than has ever been imagined by her most ardent adver- 
saries, or her most zealous advocates. Absorbed either in her 
defence or in aggression, they considered her only in a polemical 
point of view, and they have failed, I am convinced, in judging 
her with fairness, and in measuring her in all her dimensions. "* 

44. Salutary Influence qf the Cfhwrch <m Social AmdioraHon. 

In the course of the same work he illustrates more fully the 
salutary influence of the Church on social amelioration. '' The 

1 Guiiot, ibid. 5th Le^on, p. 182. 
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Ghnroh,'' he observes, *' contributed in a most efficacious manner 
to the amelioration of the social state.^ Unquestionably, she 
laboured obstinately against the great defects of the social state ; 
for instance, against slavery. No person can doubt that she 
used all her influence to repress it. Of this fact there are un- 
deniable proo&. Most of the forms of manumission at different 
periods are grounded on motives of religion ; it was in the name 
of religion, of hopes beyond the grave, of the equality of men in' 
the eyes of religion, that freedom was almost invariably con- 
ferred. The Church laboured likewise for the extirpation of a 
mass of barbarous practices, and for the amelioration of criminal 
and civil legislation. Tou know how absurd and injurious that 
legislation then was, notwithstanding some principles of liberty. 
Tou know that foolish ordeals, judicial combats, and the mere 
oath of a few persons, were then regarded as the only means of 
ascertaining the trutL The Church laboured to substitute in 
this place forms more rational and more legitimate. I have 
already dwelt on the difference between the code of the Visi*- 
goths and other barbarian codes. No one can compare them 
without being impressed with the immense superiority of the 
principles of the Church in matters of legislation and the ad- 
ministration of justice, the discovery of truth and the destiny of 
man. Most of these principles were no doubt borrowed from 
Roman laws ; but they would have been lost had not the Church 
preserved, and defended, and laboured to propagate them. 

** In the institutions of the Church there is one &ct, which 
generally has not been sufficiently studied ; namely, her peni- 
tential system. If you study the nature of those ecclesiastical 
punishments, that is, public penances, which were her principal 
mode of punishment, you will find that their principal object 
was to excite repentance in the heart of the criminal, and the 
moral terror of example in the hearts of the spectators. 

" In fine, she likewise uses every possible means of preventing 
recourse to violence, and continual wars. Every one knows the 
Truce of God, and a number of similar measures, by which the 
Church contended against the empire of force, and endeavoured 
to introduce more order and gentleness into society. Facts of 



' Guizot, ibid. 6th Le9on, pp. 172-178, 
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this kind are so well known, that I may well be dispensed from 
entering into any details." 

The infon^nce which the author draws from these principles is 
as honourable to the clergy as it is rigorously demonstrated by 
history : '' Such, gentlemen, are the princiiwl points which I 
have to submit to your reflection, on the relation of the Church 
with the people.^ It remains for us now to deduce, by inference 
«and speculation frt>m what we know, her general influence on 
dyilization in Europe ; a work which is already done, or at least 
considerably advanced ; {<x a simple statement of facts, and of 
the dominant principles of the Church, explains and manifests 
her influence. The results and the causes have been clearly 
passed in review before you. All things consid^^, the influence 
was beneficial ; it not only kept alive and fecundated intellectual 
activity in Europe, but the system of doctrines and of precepts, 
in whose name it imparted this activity, was far superior to all 
that the ancient world had ever known. There was not only 
activity, but progress.'' 

45. Admrnioru of VoUaire, — Umfv/l/MU qfthe Bdigiom Orden, 

To these remarkable admissions, may be added those of 
Voltaire himself, who, notwithstanding his notorious hatred 
against religion and her institutions, admits, in many of his 
writings, the absurdity of the satires which himself published 
against the clergy in general, and the religious orders in par- 
ticular — satires echoed by so many other writers.* '' It was," 
he observes, '' for a long time a consolation for the human race 
to have asylums opened for all those who wished to fly the 
oppressions of the Ooth and Vandal governments. Alm(M3t all 
who were not lords in their casties, were slaves ; the mildness of 
cloisters afforded a refuge from tyranny and war. The littie 
knowledge that remained among the barbarians was preserved 
by the cloisters. The Benedictines transcribed some books ; by 
degrees they made some useful inventions. These monks, 
moreover, cultivated the earth, sang the praises of God, lived 
frugally, were hospitable, and their example might serve to 

• Guiaot, ibid. pp. 178-180. 

• Voltaire, Esssi sur les Moeurs et I'Esprit des KaiioDS, ch. cxxxix. (CEuvres 
complbtesy 8vo. vol. xviii. p. 235, &o.). 
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soften ferocity in those days of barbarism. It cannot be denied 
that there #ere great yirtues in the cloister. There is hardly 
one monastery at present that does not contain some admirable 
mmkf who are an honour to human nature. Too many writers 
hare made it their business to hunt out the disorders and vices 
with which these asylums of piety were sometimes disgraced. 
It is certain, that the secular life has been always more vicious, 
that greater crimes were not committed in monasteries, but that 
they have been more remarked by the contrast with their rule- 
no state of life was always pure. The Carthusians, notwith- 
standing their great wealth, have devoted themselves, without 
relaxation, to fasting, to silence, to prayer, and solitude : tran- 
quil on earth in the midst of so many agitations, of which the 
rumour hardly reaches them, and knowing nothing of kings 
except in the prayers offered up for them." 

46. Uf^utt DecUunaHont cf tome Authon on thtM Poiml, 

The same writer, speaking of some modem authors who have 
declaimed excessively against religious orders in general : '' It 
should have been acknowledged," he observes,* " that the Bene- 
dictines have published many valuable books, that the Jesuits 
have rendered great services to literature ; blessings should 
have been poured out on the brothers of Charity, and on those 
of the Redemption of Captives. The first duty is to be just 
It must be admitted,^ notwithstanding all that has been said 
against their abuses, that there were at all times among them, 
men eminent for learning and virtue, and that, in general, they 
were more to be pitied than blamed. Institutions consecrated to 
the relief of the poor,' and to attendance on the sick, were less bril- 
liant, but are not less respectable. Perhaps there is nothing greater 
on this earth, than the sacrifice made by the tender sex, of their 
beauty, of youth, and often of high birth, to console in the 
hospitals those masses of human miseries, the very sight of 
which is so humiliating to human pride, and so revolting to 
our delicacy. Nations separated firom the communion of Rome 
have imiti^ed but very imperfectly this generous charity. There 

' Diet. Fhilos. art. Apocalypse ((Euvrea complbtes, vol. xxzvii. p. 409). 
' Yoltairey ibid. art. Biena de I'Egliae (voL xxzviii. p. 297). 
' gwi for lea Moeurs, ubi gupra, p. 249. 
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is another congregation more heroio — for so we may style the 
Trinitarians for the Redemption of Captives. Buring five 
centuries these religions have devote themselves to breaking 
the chains of Christians held captive by the Moors : in paying 
the ransoms of those slaves, they spend their own revenues and 
the alms which they receive, and carry in person to Africa. 
Of such institutions no complaints can be made." 

Such admissions must undoubtedly be sufficient to establish 
the important facts recorded in this article, on the immense 
resources which religion and the clergy presented to society 
during the disorders of the middle ages. Avowals so unex- 
ceptionable cannot be counterbalanced by the invectives and 
declamations of a host of authors against the monks and clergy 
of that period ; declamations the more unjust, as being, for the 
most part, founded either on malignant conjectures, or on 
occasional abuses, from which the noblest institutions cannot be 
entirely exempt 

47. Fimt IvftTtmot fmm (he preceding Facte : If^wnoe of the Clergy in ike 

Temporal Order during the Middle Agee. 

From these details, it evidently follows, that the general 
interest of society in the middle ages imperatively called for the 
influence of the clergy in the temporal order. What, in truth, 
could be more natural, than that princes and people should be 
most anxious to intrust their interests to that, among all the 
orders of the state, which, by its intelligence and virtues, proved 
itself most worthy of their confidence, and whose authority was 
the chief mainstay of society, and the firmest bulwark of 
public order. It was the great object of sovereigns especially, 
to increase the power and influence of the clergy. An order so 
respected by the people was, from its doctrine and example, the 
firmest support of the throne, so frequentiy endangered in those 
times by the insubordination and the revolts of the barons. 
The doctrine of the Church on the obedience due to princes, 
imprinted as it were on the foreheads of kings a sacred cha- 
racter, which made them more venerable in the eyes of their 
subjects. According to the principles of Christianity, princes 
are the representatives of God on earth, and the depositaries of 
his power. It may be easily understood how important, in 
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a political view, this doctrine, constantly taught by the 
Church, mtlst have appeared, in a period of disorder and 
anarchy, and among barbaroos nations, who acknowledged, so to 
speak, no other rein but religion. Ecclesiastics preached this 
doctrine the more efficaciously, as they generally enforced it by 
their example. Amongst them the sovereign found his most 
fidthfol and devoted subjects. The influence of the clergy, as a 
recent writer has observed/ aided without endangering the royal 
authority ; and if they sometimes mie found in the rebel ranks, 
it was because they were compelled, for the moment, to be the 
tool of passions which they were destined to resist. Their errors 
were not obstinate, as we find from the history of Louis le 
D^nnaire ; the bishops who had favoured the revolt of his 
children were almost instandy punished by their own brethren 
in the episcopacy.' 

48. Second Iftfermee : Origm of EodetiatUcal PrtndpalUiei. 

So convinced were Charlemagne and his successors of this 
happy influence of the clergy, in supporting and maintaining 
their authority, that one of the principal objects of their policy 
was, the multiplication of ecclesiastical principalities {seigneuries) 
in those parts of the empire which were the most difficult to be 
kept in submission.' '' Charlemagne and his first successors,'' 
observes Montesquieu, '' were apprehensive that the officers 
whom they placed over distant territories might revolt ; they 
believed that more submission might be expected from eccle- 
siastics ; hence, they established in Germany a great number of 

■ Bemardi, De rOrigine et des Progrte de la L^gialation Fnui9ai86^ book L 
oh. zL page 74. 

* Fleury, Hist. Eocl vol. x. book xlvii. n. 47. Daniel, Hist, de France, 
vol ii. ann. 886. Hist, de TEglise Gallicane, vol. ▼. ann. 883. 

3 " Garolua Bfagnus, pro contundendA gentium illarom (GermanisB) ferocii, 
omnes pene terras Eoclesiis contulerat ; consiliosissimb perpendens nolle sacri 
ordinis homines, tarn facile qukm laicos, fidelitatem Domini rejicere ; pneterea 
■i laici rebellarent, illos posset ezcommunicationis auctoritate, et potentiss 
sereritate coi^escere.'* — Guliel. de Malmesburien. De Grestis Anglomm, 
lib. ▼. (apud Hen. Sayillium, Anglicamm remm Scriptores, Londini, 1596, 
fol. p. 166). See, in support of tMs testimony, Thomassin, Anden. et Nout. 
Discipline, vol. iii. book i. ch. xz^iii. zxz. ; M^moires de TAcad^mie des In- 
scriptions, Yol. ii. 4to. p. 711 (vol. iii. 12mo. p. 442) ; Maimbourg. Hist, de la 
Dtodenoe de TEmpire de Charlemagne, book iii p. i. et seq. ; (^dllard, Hist, 
de Charlemagne, vol. ii. p. 124 ; Hidlam, Europe in the Middle Ages, vol. ii. 
pp. 145, &c. ; Nettement, Vie de Suger, pp. 11, 82, 87, 46, et alibi passim. 
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bishoprics, and annexed to them extensive fiefs. These were the 
advanced guards which they set against the Saxons. What they 
oonid not expect from the indolence or neglect of a lord {leude), 
they believed they had reason to expect frt>m the zeal and 
vigilant attention of a bishop : the former, moreover, instead of 
being of use to them against the vanquished people, would, on 
the contrary, have need of them to resist that people.'' ^ This 
is the real origin, or at least one of the principal causes, of the 
establishment of those ecclesiastical principidities which con- 
tributed so efficiently to augment the temporal power and wealth 
of the clergy in all the Christian states of Europe during the 
middle ages. This is more especially the origin of the great 
ecclesiastical fie& of the German empire, which lasted until very 
lately, with all the rights and prerogatives conferred on them 
by the ancient constitution of the state.* 

49. Third Infirmee: Ii^hatee of the Pope in the OoivonmeiU ofSuUet. 

The same circumstances which necessitated the interference of 
the clergy in the temporal government of states, also brought in 
the exercise of papal influence. In the midst of the disorders 
of all kinds, which disfigured society, the princes saw in the 
Holy See, a centre at once of religion, of enlightenment, and 
of civilization : still more, they saw in it the most powerful 
protection which they could invoke against the usurpations of 
their neighbours, and against the rebellions of their vassals. 
There was, then, no other authority acknowledged universally but 
that of the pope ; and being thus the most respected of all, even 
by the most violent and barbarous men, is it surprising, that the 
sovereigns should be solicitous to have the Holy See as the 
arbiter of their differences, as a mediator and guarantee of their 
treaties, and sometimes, even to do homage to it for their kii^- 
doms, in order to secure more effectually the aid which they 
required? How strongly must they have been confirmed in 
those dispositions by the ^^rmness with which the Holy See 
asserted tiiie rights of those sovereigns who had recourse to its 

> Monteequiea, Esprit dm Lois, book zxxi. ch. six. 

* See, on the ancient conatitation of the Qenmui empire, Lenglet-Dufreenoy, 
M^thode pour ^tudier THist. vol y\, 12ino. edit. oh. ▼. art 4 ; Diet, de 
Moreri, art. Allemagne et BoUe d*Or. 
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tntolaiy power. Whenever a nsorper attempted to seize the 
territorieB of a prince who was a yassal of the pope,' he was 
instantly intimidated, and often stopped in his career, by the 
lemonslaranoeB and threats of the pope, telling him, as St. Gre- 
gory VII. did to Yezelin, the leader of a band of rebels against the 
king of Dalmatia, ** We are exceedingly astonished that, after 
having kng since promised to be a vassal to St Peter and to us, 
yoa attempt now to rise np against him whom the, apostolical 
andunity has appointed king of Dalmatia.* We, therefore, in 
tiie name of St Peter, prohibit yon to take arms against that 
king, because whatever you do against him, you do against the 
Holy See itself If yon have any grounds of complaint, you 
should ask justice of us, and wait for our decision : otherwise, 
know that we will draw against thee the sword of St. Peter, 
to punish thy audacity, and the temerity of all those who shall 
&vour thee in this enterprise.'^' 

50. Fourth I^fennce : Bight qf SovtreifffUy of the Holf See over numy Staia, 

This has invariably been the language and conduct of the 



* Ib ilie iWle of the middle agee, % fendatoir or vMsal wm % lord subject to 
another^ m nis Biizerain or liege lord^ from whom he held his fief or domain. 
The right of the liege lord over his vassal was called the right of suzerainty. 

' Demetrius, or Zuitermir, king of Dalmatia, had freely acknowledged him- 
self a vaMal of the Holy See in 1076. (Baronhis, ann. 1076, n. 65, ^Q.) The 
frequent revolutions in Dalmatia at this period, incline us to believe that this 
act of Demetrius was suggested by the desire of procuring peace for his do- 
miiiians^ as the same thi^ was c^n done subsequently W many other sove- 
rmgns. It wppears that lutherto the king of Dalmatia had been vassal of the 
emperor of Constantinople ; but the wedkness or timidity of those emperors 
not inspiring Demetrius with a hope of that protection and succour which he 
needed, induced him to renotmce allegiance to the emperor, and to place him- 
self under the protection of the Holy See. See Ducange, Illyricum Vetus et 
Novum, sen Hist. Dalmatie, Ac. Poeonii, 1746, fol. ; Georges Pray, Annales 
Beg. Hungar. Yindobonte, 1764, fol. vol. L p. 76. 

* " Scias nos de prudentiA tuA multum mirari, ut qui te esse dudum beato 
Petro et nobis fidelem promiseris, contra eum quem in Dalmatift regem auc- 
toritas apostolica constituit, tu modd coneris insurgere. Quapropter nobilitatem 
tuam monemus, et ex parte beati Petri prsedpimusy ut adveraiis jam dictum 
v^gem deinceps anna capere non prsesumas; sciens quod quidquid in ilium 
auBUS fberis, procul dubio te in apo8tolicam4edem fiustumm. Si ver6 advershs 
ipBum aliquicl te fort^ dicis habere, a nobis judicium debes expetere, et expeo- 
tare justittam, potius qu2un contra eum, ad injuriam sedis apostolicn, manus 
tnas armare. Quod si te tU8B temeritatis non poenituerity sed contra mandatum 
nostrum contumadter ire tentaveris, scias indubitanter, quia gladium beati 
Petri in andaoiam tuam evaginabimus, et eodem pertinaciam tuam, et omnium 
(]|ui tibi in eA re &verint, nisi resipisoas, mulctabimus." — Gregorii VII. Epist. 
lib. viL epist. 4 (Baronii Annales, ann. 1079, n. 29). 
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popes of the middle ages against usurpation : they employed 
their ascendancy, and their spiritual arms, in the defence of 
those who had placed themselves under their protection, as tem- 
poral princes employed the force of arms in defence of their 
vassals. This explains the conduct of so great a number of 
sovereigns, who, from the tenth century, became, of their own 
free will, vassals of the Holy See. Such a measure, however 
extraordinary it may appear at present, was not on their part 
merely an act of religion, inspired by a profound respect for the 
Church and the Holy See : it was, moreover, a measure of 
policy, grounded on the temporal interests of the kings and 
their subjects.^ It is easy for superficial or prejudiced writers 
in modem times to attribute to papal ambition the really pro- 
digious power vested in the popes by this combination of cir- 
cumstances ; but omitting altogether the fact, that this state of 
things was entirely independent of their will, is it not a palpable 
injustice to attribute to their ambition a power which was freely 
conferred on them by sovereigns, as much frt>m motives of 
interest as from motives of religion ? Far from meriting these 
censures, would not the popes have been &,t more reprehensible, 
if they had refused an authority so necessary at the time for the 
good of society, and the tranquillity of kingdoms ? 

51. The Jf^wfnce of tht Pope mort freqiwntly exercised, and more exUruive, 

during the Crutadet, 

The intervention of the pope in the public a£fairs of Europe, 
already so common, in consequence of the circumstances just 
stated, and of many others mentioned in a preceding article, 
became much more so in the time of the Crusades ; because it 
was then more than ever necessary for the management and 
success of those expeditions, in which the common interests 
of Christendom were so much involved.' This truth was 



' See, in support of these obseryatioDs, Bossuet, Defena. Decl&r. lib. i. 
seo. L cap. xiv. ; Liogard, Hist. q| EnRland, vol. iii. ch. i. ; AStre, Essai His- 
torique sur la Supr^matie Temporelle da Pape et de TEglise, ch. xviii. p. 809, 
fto. ; De Montalembert, Hist, de St. Elisabeth de Hongrie, Introd. p. xxvL 
ftc. ; Jager, Introd. k THist. de Gr^goire YII. pp. xxi.-zxiii. 

' Many modem authors, espedally daring the two last centuries, have 
regarded the crusades merely as wars undertoken through a misguided zeal 
for religion. It would be difficult to compress into fewer words a more com- 
plete defence of these expeditions than the Abb^ Cambac^rte pronounced in 
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felt by the sovereigDs tbemselves, who soon regarded unanimotiBly 
the pope as the soul and principal support of these great enter- 
prises. *' Every one knows/' observes Bossuet^ '' that, at this 
time. Christian sovereigns were perfectly satisfied with having 
the pope supreme in all matters relating to the holy wars, in 
order that they should be carried on with more concert and 
respect for religion. Often the kings and princes who enrolled 
themselves in the holy war, placed their persons and their pro* 
perties under the protection of the pope. A brief allusion only 
is required to recall these certain and notorious &cts. Nor was 
it in the holy wars alone, but also in all others, that sovereigns 
by their treaties of peace submitted themselves to the authority 
of the Holy See, to confirm and to insure the execution of their 
treaties ; thus they called in religion to their aid : whence it 
happened, that the most important political afiairs were arranged 
at Bome, in presence of the pope. By this means, the spiritual 
power usurped many rights of sovereigns ; and though the 
Christian princes were aware of the fact, they did not always 



1768, in hii Panegyrio on St. Loais : " To transport beyond the sea fitctions 
and rebel Yaasalfl, and thereby to restore peace to the state ; to turn against 
the barbarians the ftiry of those tameless lions who were destroying their own 
oonntty, and thereby to give the people some rest; to occupy their arms 
against a distant enemy, that they might not turn them against their kings, 
and thereby to consolidate the throne ; to stifle civil wars by foreign expe- 
ditions, — there it their polUical object. To fight a ferocious people, who ranked 
the extermination of the Christians as one of their articles of bith, who 
had carried their ravages into Spain, into Portugal, into Germany^ and even 
into France ; who were preparing the subjugation of all Christendom, if reli- 
gion had not combined all Christian princes against those rapid conquerors, 
and by the cruaades delivered Asia and securea Europe, — there is their jutUee, 
Let us then be bold enough to defy prejudice, and to picture to ourselves these 
holy wars with the success which might have crowned them. Asia would not 
now be a prey to barbarians : the law of the Gospel would have made men and 
morals there, where the law of an impostor has engendered a state of morals 
disgraceful to humanity. Asia, Africa, and Europe would be, so to speak, 
only one people and one religion ; the sea would be without pirates, commerce 
without an ooetacle, the Christian name without enemies : millions of hapless 
beings, our brethren and fellow-countrymen, would not now be groaning, to 
the aisgnice of nations, under the chains of the infidel ; and thus ^holding the 
world emancipated from the Ottoman yoke, instead of saying, ' What a folly 
were these crusades,* we should exclaim, 'VHiat a misfortune to the world 
Uiat the crusades have not succeeded.* Thit it their defence.** 

In corroboration of this opinion, see the following works : Bergier, Diet. 
Th^l. art. Croisades ; Feller, Diet. Histor. art Pierre I'Ermite ; I^ Maistre, 
Du Pape, book iii. ch. vii. ; De Choiseul d*Aillecourt, De I'lnfluence des 
Croisades, p. 9 ; D'ExauviUez, Hist, de Godefroy de Bouillon, Jntrod. p. 29, 
fte. ; Frayssinous, Pan^gyrique de Saint Louis, part iii. (Discours InMits, 
p. 483, &c.). 
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manifest any fepugnaiice : firequendj they approyed it, by their 
ooDsent, their permiBsion, or their silence.'' ^ 

52. BemarhOfUe Exampki of tkit Injluenoe. 

From the history of those ages, an immense number of facts 
might be selected, to confirm those assertions.* Daring all the 
Crusades, and especially during the first, sovereigns and their 
armies were oft^ seen placing themselyes almost in absolute 
dependence on the pope. At the voice of the head of the 
Church innumerable hosts of Crusaders were seen assembling 
from all quarters, arming and marching for the East. In 
concert with, and even at the request of, the Christian princes, 
the pope watched over the prompt and faithful accomplishment 
of their vows, examined and pronounc^^ on the causes of 
exemption, ordered contributions and taxes for the expenses of 
the holy war, directed in person or by his legates the march of 
the armies, and the n^tiations of the Christian princes with 
the infidels. So fully did the Crusaders profess their depen- 
dence on the pope, in the true spirit of their pious enterprise, 
that they sometimes pressed him to come and lead them in 
peiBon : * and, on one occasion of imminent danger to Christen- 

* " Keminem, eredo, laiet (eoderiasiicRm poteBtatem multa dbi vindicaase 
oiTilui^ prinoipom conoeflsione ant conaensione), sacromm beUomm, quae cruci- 
atat Tocanty tempore, nve ilbe in Saraoenos recoperancbe PaliBstinaB grati^ 
give in haBreiiooe susoepiae easent. Plaoebat enim ChrisiiamB regibuB, in illia 
sacriB bellii^ pneeBse omnibuB pontificiam potestatem, ut et conjunctioribaB 
animiB^ et majori religioniB reverentiA rem gererent. Sepe etiam regea ac 
prindpeB, bellum sacnim initnri, ae soaque omnia pontifidbuB tuenda com- 
mendabant. Hbbo obvia et nota tantfam referimua. Neque dontaxat in sacria, 
■ed etiam in onmiboB bellis, paoto de pace foedere, b^jna firmandi et exequendi 
gratU» aedi apoBtolicn ae ultr6 submittebant ; aliiaque moltia modia ae relt- 
gionia nomine ao reverentift tatabantur; qoibua fieret at aflaonlaria negotia 
maxima, Bomae potiasimiim coram pontifice tractarentur. Per cam interim 
oooaalonem, BpiritnaliB poteataa multa regum jura invadebat ; ctimque id per- 
■pioerent bom ao pii prindpee, non sexnper repngnabant. . . . aed ^n his om- 
mbua) diligentiaaim^ aeoemencUi quae a Ghriato oonceaaa aint (EodeaiaB), ab iia 
quae rtffum auetoritate, eontentu, permittu, connivenHd, nletUio deniqne, gesserit 
ant habnerit,** — Boasaet, Defenno Dedar. lib. iy. cap. t. 

* Fleory, Hiat Ecd. vol. xviii. 6th Diaoourae, n. 7, 8. I>e Choiaenl d'Aille- 
court, De Tlnfluenoe des Croiaadea, pp. 88, 84. Michaud, Hiat. dea CroiBadea, 
ToL yi. book xxii. ch. viL 

* See the letter of the cmaadera to Urban II. after the capture of Antioch, 
in 1098. Thia letter haa been preeerved to ub W Foucher de Chartrea, Geata 
PMreerin. Franoor. (toI. i. of tne OuUeotion by BcugarB ; Geeta Dei per Fran- 
coa, Hanoyiaa, 1611, 2 yola. fbl. ; yoL iy. of DuohMne'a Collection of Hiato- 
riana of France). An extract from thia letter ia giyen in the work, already 
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dom, a pope sixty years of age took that extraordinary resolu- 
tion, which death alone preyented him from accomplishing.^ 

We should &r exceed oar prescribed limits, were we to 
attempt collecting the innumerable proofe scattered in every 
page of the history of the Crusades, of the extraordinary influ- 
eooe exercised by ihe popes in the government of kingdoms, and 
in the general afiSurs of Europe, by the very necessity of the 
times, and with the express or tacit consent of sovereigns. 
We must content ourselves with citing especially the Council of 
Clermont, held under Pope Urban II. in 1095, which proclaimed 
the first Crusade : the first general Council of Lateran, held in 
1123; and many other general or particular councils, whose 
decrees on temporal matters, and especially on all that concerned 
the holy wars, were approved by the sovereigns who assisted 
either in person or by their ambassadors at these councils. We 
should bear in mind also, the details of the r^ncy of the 
abbot Suger in France, during the absence of Louis the 
Toung ; the history of the assault and capture of Constantinople 
by the Crusaders in 1204, and the principal events connected 
therewitL' All these events, and many others to which we 
cannot even briefly refer, supply manifest proof of our exposition 
of these matters, which justified, and often imperatively required 
the intervention of the popes in the political afiairs of Europe. 
They also furnish a natural explanation of a great number of 
frets, which, from not having bc^n considered in their true point 
of view, have been judged so difierentiy by modem authors, and so 
malignandy interpreted by the enemies of the Church and of 
the Holy See.* 

died, of ChoiBeu] d'Ailleoourt, De rinfluenoe dee Croiaades, pp. 84, 281 ; and 
in Fleary, Hist. Eocl. yoL ziii. book Ixiv. n. 58. 

> On tluB extraordinary resolution of Pius II. see Miohaud, Hist, des Croi- 
sadei^ Tol. t. book xx. ann. Ii6d, p. 876, &o. ; De Choiseul d'AiUeoonrt, ubi 
snpra, p. 281 ; Fleury, Hist. Eocl. vol. xxiii. book cxii. n. 98, &c. 

' For detailed accounts of these evoDts, see especially Fleuiy, Pdre Daniel, 
P^re Longueyal, Hist, des Croisades, Midland, &c. Witb regard to the abbot 
Sugei^s reffency in particular, see Nettement> Vie de Suger, pp. 184-187, 268- 
278, 818, ic On the siege and capture of Constantinople by the Gmsaden^ 
see Hurter, Hist, of Innocent III. vol. i. book yii. yiiL 

* These obeerrations may be very useftil in explaining the conduct of Inno- 
cent ni. to the kings of France and England (in 1199) ; that of Gre gory IX. 
and of his successors to Frederick II. (1289-1245) ; that of Bonifiioe YlJl. to 
Philip the Fair (1296 and 1802) ; and, in hct, many authors haye justified that 
conduct on these principles, at least on many points^ as we shall soon have 
occasion to show (infra, ch. iii. art. i.). 
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58. Neeemiff of the If^uenee of the Clergy in the Middle Ages adewwledged by 

unexcqtUonabU Authoritiei, 

All the observations made in the coarse of this article to 
explain the frequent intervention of the popes and councils in 
the political affairs of Europe during the middle ages, were 
already felt, even in those later days, by a great number of 
writers who were otherwise opposed to the prodigious develop- 
ment of the temporal power of the clergy. Notwithstanding 
their notorious prejudices on this subject, these authors have no 
difficulty in acknowledging that the influence of the clergy on 
the temporal governments of those times was rendered imperative 
by the deplorable situation of society ; that princes and people 
were equally interested in acknowledging and maintaining this 
influence : and that the power of the Holy See, in particular, 
was a kind of dictatorship necessary for the defence of society 
against the universal anarchy which threatened it with utter 
ruin. We have already cited, in support of these assertions, 
many remarkable testimonies.^ We subjoin others, which seem 
equally entitled to attention. 

64. TaUmomy of Bostuet, 

Bossuet, in his Defence of the Declaration, explains, in the 
following terms, the origin and progress of the temporal power 
of the Church and the Holy See, from the conversion of Con- 
stantino until the election of Charlemagne to the empire of the 
West " Every one knows,*' he observes, *' the judicial powers 
of the bishops in the earlier ages of the Church. Without 
entering into a detail of all the laws of princes, which prove 
this assertion, we need but read what is said on the point in the 
Justinian code, under the titie, ^De Audientia Episcoporum,'< 
and we shall at once see how powerful the bishops were, even at 
a time when they had as yet no civil offices.' Even the tem- 

* See (supra, n. IS) the testimonieB of Voigt, Hiirter, and of many other 
Protestant writers. 

* Cod. Justinian, lib. i. tit. iv. 

* It is not correct to say that at this epoch, that is, in the reig^n of Justinian, 
the bishops had as yet no civil offices ; on the contrary,' it is certain that, even 
before this time, the bishops already occupied, by oonoession of the emperors, 
many important civil offices. See details on this subject in the Introduction 
to this work, art. ii. §§ 5, 6. 
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pond anstance which they kvished on their flocks with a truly 
paternal charity, made them be regarded, not only as the 
ornaments, bat still more, as the defenders and the support of 
the state. Under this conviction, kings and people conceived so 
mach esteem and veneration for them, as to consider them the 
first order, and, as it were, the first barons of the state. Many 
of ihem even became, in course of time, lords and temporal 
princes of their cities. This power, added to their sacred cha- 
racter, and foanded even on the dignity of that character, is 
very different firom what they possessed by virtue of their 
original institution. In ecclesiastical power, we must, therefore, 
distinguish what is essential to its institution, from what has 
been subsequently superadded to it : what is primary, from what 
is only secondary ; what is essential, from what is purely acci- 
dentid. The more exalted was the dignity of the popes, either 
as the successors of St. Peter, and in this capacity having no 
superior, or as bishops of the capital of the world, the greater 
was the extent of this secondary and accidental power with 
which they were invested. From that moment, the Holy See 
b^an to exercise a great influence, not only in ecclesiastical 
afiidrs, which naturally belonged to its sphere, but also in civil 
affairs: especially from the time when the emperors, finding 
their power annihilated in the West, had no other means of 
supporting their dignity there, than the respect and fidelity 
which the popes retained for them."' 

' '' Quid enim episoopi, primis Eocleiue teroporibus, in judidis potuerint, 
neminem lAtet> probatque titulus de EpucopaU audienHd, in Oodice, ut hlo 
alia principom oonstitnta oxnitiamas. Tanta poterant, ctim necdam aliquid 
pabUd muneriB attigisBent. Ciim autem commiasaB gregea, paiemA caritate, 
etiam in negotiis secularibus adjuvarent, ipeique reipublicie, non tantiuu oma- 
men to, yerSm etiam tuteln ac finnamento eaaent, eoa tanta regum ae civium 
Cttriiat et renerm^ pro$ecuia est, ut jam rtipvMica pan maxima, interque opti- 
motet primi hdberentur; multi etiam, lapeu temporis, snarom urt)ium princi- 
patom ditionemque obtinerent ; quae sacro conjuncta ordini, et ejui dignitate 
tamqnam fiindamento niza, long^ tamen absunt ab iis quae primae institutionis 
esse constat. Distinguamus itaque, quae intitntumu sint, quae aint accemonis ; 
quae primaria, quae tecundaria; quae innaict, quse annexa aint. Pontifices 
Romani, quo altiore loco erant, Petri nomine ac roajeatate primum, quae post 
Cbriatum erat maxima, turn dominas urbis aplendore commendati, baec annexa 
et ieeundaria lons^ eminentiita obtinebant. Ooepit ergo Romana aedea, non 
modb in eodeaiaaticia, quod et ipai innatum, aed etiam in civilibua majeatatem 
habere negotiia; eo maxim^ tempore, quo imperatoree, aoluti in Ocoidente 
imperii ti, Romanorum pontificum fide atque obaervantiA aingulari, auam dig- 
nitatem in hifi partibuB auatentabant.'* — Boaauet, Defenaio Dedarat. lib. ii. 
cap. zzxvi. 

VOL. II. F 
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55. Tutimcny of Bemardi. 

A legal writer of our times, who has made the legislation of 
the middle ages his particular study, adopts fully the explana- 
tion of Bossuet, and appUes it to account for the extraordinary 
increase of the temporal power of the clergy in all the Catholic 
states of Europe. After the reign of Charlemagne, ** sovereigns 
themselves," observes Bemardi,^ " derived advantage from the 
great temporal power of the clergy. The great men of the 
state were exceedingly untractable ; they submitted reluctantly 
to the laws. To consolidate the throne, and to protect them- 
selves from the insults to which they were continually exposed, 
kings were compelled to throw themselves into the arms of the 
clergy, among whom they found their most enlightened and 
most loyal subjects. The intelligence of the clergy was, more- 
over, useful in all departments of the administration, in which 
it was found necessary to employ them. From all these circum- 
stances arose the credit which the clergy enjoyed, from the very 
birth of the European monarchies ; the inspection which they 
exercised over the civil judges ; and the authority which they had 
in the different branches of the public administration, the true 
rules of which were known to them alope : hence, also, the 
frequent use of canonical punishments, which alone could influ- 
ence men who defied all others." 

56. AdmittWM of M. Hurler, 

In his History of Innocent III., M. Hurter, as we have 
already seen, not only applies these principles to explain and 
vindicate^ the frequent interference of the Holy See in the 
political afiairs of Europe during the middle ages ; but acknow- 
ledges more especially the importance and good results of that 
interference during the Crusades. " We cannot," he observes, 
''estimate too highly the services rendered by the papacy in 
combining the forces of the West against that torrent of bar- 
barian hordes, which threatened to overwhelm Europe. Who 
knows whether it is not to these Crusades, that this part of the 



» Beroardi, De I'Origine et des Progrds de U L^lfttion Fran^aise, Paria, 
1816, Svo. book i. ch. zi. pp. 71-75. 

• Supra, n. 19. 
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woild owes its preservation from an irruption as disastrous as 
those of 710 and of 1683 ? And if we cast a glance back 
from the year 1529 to the four preceding centuries, must we not 
conclade that it is to those who directed the forces of Europe 
against the Moslem territories, that Europe owes its escape from 
the invasions of the followers of Mahomet ? " ^ 

57. Ineomiiteneiei of many Modem Wriien on this Subject. 

It were superfluous to add more citations on this subject. 
We shall merely call attention to the natural* inferences from 
the £Eicts and testimonies collected in this article, against the 
imputation of ambition and usurpation thrown by so great a 
number of modem writers on the clergy of the middle ages, and 
principally on the popes, for the extraordinary power with which 
usage and the custom of their times had invested them.' 
What semblance of probability is there in assigning so dis- 
graoefrd an origin to a power, exercised from the first by so great 
a number of popes, distinguished by the eminence of their 
virtues ; a power which princes and people had freely conferred 
on the clei^, and which was in general used in a manner so 
commendable, and so useful to the general good of society ? 



ARTICLE in. 

LegislAtion of the Middle Ages on the Temporal GonsequenceB of Public 
Ptaanoe and of ExoommonicationB in the CW of Private IndiyidualB. 

58. Origin qf this LeffitUuion. 

The intimate union of the two powers, in all the Christian 
states of Europe during the middle ages; the pre-eminence 
enjoyed by the clergy among all orders of the state ; the pro- 
found respect of the people for religion, which was then generally 
regarded as the basis and indispensable support of government ; 
all these circumstances combined, should naturally introduce 
the custom of confirming the divine and ecclesiastical laws by 
the authority of princes, and by the sanction of temporal 
punishments. This custom, already established by the Christian 

* Hnrter, History of Innocent III. vol. ii. p. 518. 
> See note 1, n. 17. 

f2 
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emperora from the time of ConstantiDe'a conveTBioo,' should 
appear the more ' natural in the other states, as in them the 
union of the tiro powers was far more strict, and the mdenesB of 
the people made the use of temporal penalties far more neces- 
sai; for the maintenance of public order. This is the real 
origin of the temporal penalties enacted by the l^islation of 
all Christian states during the middle ages, a^iost heresy, 
apostasy, blasphemy, sjid many other crimes contrary to reli- 
gion.* 

From the espoeition given in the Introduction to this work, 
of the principal provisions of the Roman law against heresy, 
. ft aufficiently accurate knowledge may be had of the laws of 
the middle ages on the same subject ; for they were adopted 
without any change from the Roman law. To avoid, therefore, 
a useless repetition, we shall confine ouTselves, in this third 
article, to the temporal effects annexed by the laws of the middle 
ages to public penance, and to excommanicatioh. These effects 
we shall consider principally as they r^arded private persons, 
reserving for the following chapter their application to sove- 
ragns. 

§1. Temporal EffecU of Pubi^ PenanceJ' 
SO. A*eitnlDitcifii<ieofiluChvTA<mPiAHcPtiimwx. 
The origin and progress of this custom are the more worthy 
of attention, as it appears to have insensibly paved the way for 

■ See tha deUiU oa thii lutiJMit io ths Introdnotion to Uiii wor^ art. ii. 

|i. 

* With regard to French legiiUtioD od thja point, see especially the An&lne 
Am CMpitnlurai. in the Hirt. dw Autcura Siicr<<s ft Ewlea. b; D. Celli— 
vol. zviii. p. 880. Thii uialjni ii scnllertd through \ ' ' 
FIaiut'i Hut Eod. ; in vols, ir. and v. nf I'Hist. do I'l^lis. 
Aiinii« dQ Hojsn Aga, vol. t, book ivli. p. 89 : vol. viii, book E 
book ui, pawm. For Eogliah It^laUon. we Lingard'a Anglo-Saxon Q 
oh. T. and Hilton of England, rol. i. ch. it, ; Ltgm Etiieiberti, I — 
(Wllkim, Concilia Brituiiiitt, to), i ) ; Alban Buder, Lives ofSuiiti, 
not* on Alfr*d the Great. For tlie Ic^ivihttion of Spain, and of oUrar M 
■M In D. Ceillier'a work, I'Analyw Atn Codc''~- -" » — «-m^. ^-t^ 
Umm dlArent ilatM, dnm Uia dxtb ooniurj 

■ Till* birtorioal niot, whioh \t in ^'enem: 
trtatwl h; Vhn Morin, In hii work, L'^mui 
in Admlnutiatlnna Hannunontl Pteniteiihi^ 
lib. T. oap. xvill,-Kiv, ; lib. *li, op. Iv vii. 
(IvaD In tha filbUothhilu« d«a Aut«un Eccl«a. i 
part ii. p. SBt. 
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the discipline of the nuddle ages, on the temponl effects ef 
exoom m anication. 

From the time of the peraecntions, the Chorch prescribed 
varions practices of external and public penance for sinnen 
gnil^ of certain enimnons crimes, such as apostasy, motder, and 
fornication.* Great dispntea, it is trae, have been raised among 
the learned, on the origin and variations of this ancient disci- 
pline, and especially <m &e class of crimes subjected to pablio 
penance by tiie laws of the Church. AU mortal sine, however 
secret, were, according to some autlion, subject to it ; others 
assert, that it was not imposed on secret sins, nor even on 
public sins, except those of a singolar grieTOnsnesB. But what- 
ever may be thought of those discassiouB, which do not affect 
oar object, it is certain, and generally admitted, that many 
grievoos sins were, from the time of the persecutions, subjected 
to public penance, both in the East and in the West : that this 
discipline was generally enforced, with more or less rigour, until 
the eighth century, in the Western Church, where it gradually 
fell into disuse between that period and the twelfth centniy ; 
finally, that while this ancient discipline was in force, and prin- 
cipally from the fby^h to the eighth century, the coarse of 
public penance was practised not only by public and scandalooa 
sinners, but also by a small number of pious Christians, who 
subjected themselves to it voluntarily, either for the expiation of 
some secret uns, or rimply frvm devotion and fervour. 

From the fourth century, the discipline on this matter was 
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60. Temfiorcd Effeda of PMic Penance in the West after the Fourth Century. 

I. From the fourth to the eighth century, public penitents in 
the West were generally prohibited to marry, or to live with 
their wives, or to accept any secular office dangerous to salvation, 
such as in the army, or on the bench, and many others.^ This 
discipline, it is true, was not observed with uniform strictness in 
all places : some churches considered it not obligatory as a precept, 
but rather as a matter of devotion, and a mere counsel :^ others 
admitted it, but with restrictions more or less important' Still, 
it appears certain, that from the fifth to the eighth century, it 
was generally considered obligatory in the West, and especially 
in France and Spain. According to the discipline of these 
times, the temporal effects above mentioned were annexed to 
public penance, whether prescribed for some public crime, or 
voluntarily embraced, either for some secret sin or purely from 
devotion. These temporal consequences, moreover, were in- 
curred, not only while the public penance lasted, but also after 
it had been finished, and during the life of the penitent, so that 
public penance was then considered as a perpetual engagement 
to a life of retirement and of perfection. A detailed history of 
all the variations of discipline on this point would carry us too 
fiff, without being useful to our purpose. We shall therefore 
merely cite the principal authorities which prove the existence of 
this JUscipline, principally in France and Spain, from the fourth 
to the eighth century. 

61. RemarlcMe Tettimowy of St, Leo on thU Point. 

One of the most remarkable is that of Si Leo, in his letter 



* Morin, De Poenitentift, lib. y. cap. zviii.-xxiii. Dugaet, Conferences Ecd^. 
▼ol. t Diasertotion xxx. p. 511. 

* In confirmation of this assertion, P^e Morin dtes Sermon 58 De Tempore, 
attributed to St. Augnstin. It appears this sermon was by St. Ceesarius of 
Arlaa ; it is the 258th sermon in the Appendix of vol. t. of St. Augustin's 
woriu, edit, fiened. 

' This discipline, it appears, was not admitted in England without many 
restrictions. There are^ however, some traces of it in the statutes drawn up, 
about the year 680, by Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, and in those of 
Egbert, ardibishop of York, about the year 750. These two prelates adopted 
on pnbUc penanoe, and on many other points, the milder discipHne of the Greek 
Church. See in toL vi. of Labbe*8 Concilia, pp. 1616, 187/, the statutes of 
Theodore, n. 51, 58, et alibi passim, and those of Egbert on Penance, n. 3. 
See also Lingard, Ajiglo-Saxon Church, ch. vL 
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to Rusticiv of Narbonne, about the year 450. This prelate 
had consulted the pope on the conduct to be observed to those 
who, after having completed the course of public penance, 
ventured to plead in the courts, to embark in commerce, to 
return to the army, or to marry. The pope declares all these 
things contrary to the common custom, but not absolutely for- 
bidden, except returning to the army, which could not be done 
without danger. " It is entirely contrary," he answers, " to the 
rule of the Church, to return to the army after having gone 
through public penance. Whoever returns thus to the warfare 
of the world, entangles himself in the toUs of the devil." ^ 
Here it must be remarked, first, that St Leo not only speaks of 
penitents who are actually engaged in a course of public penance, 
but also of those who have completed it ; secondly, that the 
then existing discipline on the temporal effects of public penance 
was in force before the pontificate of St. Leo, since he describes 
it as founded on more ancient ecclesiastical rules. Fleury has 
been, therefore, grievously led astray by supposing, in many parts 
of his history, that the effects of which we speak were restricted 
to the period during which the public penance was performing.* 
We may add, that whatever may have been the primitive usage 
on this point, we shall find the discipline becoming much more 
severe after St. Leo's time, and the temporal effects of public 
penance remaining even after its exercises had been finished. 

62. Canons of diffisrent Councils on the same Subject. 

The second Council of Aries, held in 452, prohibits, under 
penalty of excommunication, married persons who had been 

I " Ck>Dtrarium est omnino ecclesiasticis reffulis, post pcenitentiaB actionem, 
redire ad militiam secularem ; ctun apostoluB dicat, Nemo mdlitans Deo implioet 
se negoHis aecularibus, Unde non est liber k laqueis diaboli, qui se militift 
miindaii& voluerit implicare." — S. Leonis Epist. 2, ad Riisticum, inqiiis. 10, 
11, 12, 18. l^leury. Hist. Eccl. yoI. vi. book xxvi. d. 53. A long exposition 
of this passage of St. Leo's is given in the above-cited work of Morin, ubi 
supra, cap. xziv. 

• Fleury, Hist. Eccl. vol. x. book xlvii. n. 40. In support of his opinion, 
he cites the 12th canon of the Council of Nice, and the 5th article of the letter 
of St. Siricius to Himerius, bishop of Tarragona, in Spain ; but it is clear that 
be has mistaken the senae of those two passages. See, on the 12th canon of 
Nice, Pbre Morin, De Poenitenti^, lib. v. cap. xix. n. 8, 9 ; D. Ceillier, Hist, 
des Auteurs Eccl^. vol. iv. p. 598, &c. On the letter of Siricius to Himerius, 
see D. Constant, Epistolee Roman. Pontificum, p. 628, text and notes ; D. 
CJeillier, ibid. vol. viii. p. 165. 
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Biibjected to public penance, firora contracting a n^pr marriage 
after the death of their partner. It also prohibits mi^ed 
persons from being subjected to public penance without their 
mutual consent, in consequence of the obligation of perpetual 
chastity, then annexed to public penance. Finally, it threatens 
with excommunication those who, after having embraced public 
penance, resume the secular habit, that is, a secular life, according 
to the interpretation of critics.^ 

The third Council of Orleans, in 538, forbids public penance 
to be imposed on young persons, or on married persons unless 
they mutually consent, and be of full age. This canon is 
grounded on the same motive as the canon of the second Council 
of Aries, which we have just cited. Another canon of the same 
Council of Orleans excommunicates those who, after having 
received the penitential habit, resume the habit and the war&re 
of the world.* 

The first Council of Barcelona, in 540, enters into remarkable 
details on this subject It orders public penitents to shave their 
hair, to dress plainly, and to employ their time in fasting and 
prayer: it forbids them to assist at feasts, or to engage in 
secular affairs : in fine, it orders them to observe retirement, and 
to lead a simple and frugal life.' 



> " PoeniteiiB quieciiinqae, defuncto viro, alii nubere pnesumpserit, yel bus- 
peotA yel interdictA fiuniliaritate cum extnuieo vixerit, cum eodem ab Eoclesiae 
uminibus aroeator. Hoc etiam de yiro in poenitentiA posito placuit observari." 
— GonciL Arelat. ii. can. 21. 

" Poenitentia ooi^ugatia non niiii ex cunsensu danda." — Can. 22. 

" Hiy qui post sanctam reli^onis profeMionem, apoetatant, et ad ssculum 
redeunt^ et postmodum pcenitentise remedia non requinut^ sine poenitentift 
oommunionem penitiiB non aocipiant Quos etiam jubemufi ad dencatflB offi- 
diun non admitti ; et quicumque ille, poet poenitentiamy habitum siecularem 
non pneramat. Qubd ai pnesumpmrit, ab Ecolesift alienus habeatur." — Can. 25 
(Labbe, Gonoil. torn. iv. p. 1018). Fleuiy, Hiat. Eocl. vol. vi. book xxviii. 
n. 48. Hist, de I'Eglise Gkdl. vol. ii. book iy. p. 74. 

' " Ut ne quis benedictionem poenitentiiB juyenibns peraonis credere pne- 
Humat ; cert^ oonjugatis. nisi ex oonsensn partium, et astate jam plenA, earn 
dare non audeat." — Ooncil. Aurel. iii. can. 24. 

"Si quis, pcenitentise benedictione susceptA, ad seonlarera habitum mili- 
tiamque reyerti prffisumpserit, yiatioo oonoesso, usque ad exitum excommuni* 
oatione plectatur."— Ibid. can. 25 (ConciL yoL y. p. 802). HUt. de I'Eglide 
Gmll. yol. ii. book yi. p. 443. 

• ** Ut poenitentes epulis non intersint, nee negoHts aperam dent in daiis it 
aoeeptia; sed tantlim in suis domibus yitam frugalem agere debeant." — Concil. 
Bamnonense 1, can. 7, 8 (Labbe, ibid. p. 879). Ferreras, Hist. d'Eqmgne, 
yol. ii. ann. 540. This council is not mentioned in Fleury's Eocles. Hist. 
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L^ oonseqaenoe of these ancient regolations, the second^ 
Codpdll of Barcelona, held in 599, excommunicates those who 
manied after haying made a vow of virginity, or of their own 
free will solicited public penance.^ The fourth Council of 
Toledo, in 633, excommunicates, as apostates, the penitents who 
xesume the lay habit and state ; as well as the virgins and 
the widows who, after having consecrated themselves to God, 
abandon their sacred habit, and presume to marry.' This canon 
was confirmed by the Council of Toledo (a.d. 638),^ so far as it 
regards public penitents. 

68. Thete ^eeU attached to Public Penance, even when accepted out of mere 

Devotion, 

These councils, it will be perceived, make no distinction 
between penance accepted voluntarily and from devotion, and 
penance imposed by the Church in punishment for sin : but they 
attribute the above-mentioned effects generally to all public 
penance. This decision is found in many councils, which 
clearly suppose the custom of admitting to public penance per- 
sons soliciting it purely from devotion.^ Besides the councils 
already cited, the twelfth Council of Toledo, in 681, declares 
even those persons subject to the effects of public penance who 

I ** 8i qua yirgo, proprift voluntate, abjectft laXcali veste, devotarum more 
iudota, castitatc^ servare promiserit; vel a qui hominum utriusque eexta, 
pcBnitentie beDedictionem expetendo a sacerdote perceperint, et aid terrena 
oonnubia sponte tranBierint ; aut violenter abstractse feminsB a pudidtise vio- 
latore we aequestrare noluerint ; utrique ab Ecclesiarum liminibus ezpulsi, ita 
ab hominum catholicorum communione sint Beparatii ut nulla prorsus eia vel 
ooUoquii consolatio fdt reDcta." — Concil. Barcin. ii. can. 4 (Labbe, ibid. p. 1606). 
Fleury, Hist. Eccl. vol.. viii. book xxxvi. n. 12. Feireraa, ibid. ann. 599. 

* " Quicumque ex Mecularibus, accipientes poenitentiam, totonderunt se, 
et rureuB pnevaricantes Uici effecti sunt, comprehensi ab episcopo suo, ad 
pcenitentiam, ex quA recesserunt, revooentur. Qubd si aliqui per poenitentiam 
irrevocabiles sunt, neo admoniti revertentur, verfe ut apostatsB, coram Ecolesift, 
anathematis sententiA condemnentur. Nod aliter et hi qui deton« a paren- 
tibus fuerint, aut sponte suA, amiasis parentibus, seipBos religioni devoverunt, 
et poetea habitum siecularem sumpserunt ; et iidem a sacerdote comprehensi, 
ad cultum religionis, actft pritis pcenitentift, revocentur. Qubd si reverti non 
poesunt, ver^ ut apostatse, anathematis sententise subjiciantur. Quae fonna 
servabitur etiam in viduis virginibusque sacris, ac poenitentibus foeminis, quae 
sanctimonialem habitum induerunt, et poetea, aut vestem mutaverunt, aut ad 
nuptias transierunt." — Concil. Tolet. iv. ckn, 55 (Labbe, ibid. p. 1718). 
Fleury, ibid, book xxxvii. n. 49. 

' Concil. Tolet. vi. can. 7> p. 1744. Fleury, ibid, book xxxviii. n. 14. 

* See especially canons already cited, of the first Council of Barcelona, and 
of the fourth and sixth of Toledo. 
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had received it during sickness, through devotion only, and at 
the request of their friends, according to a very common practice 
of those times.* 

Not long before this council, King Ervigus attempted, against 
all the rules of equity, to apply that principle to his predecessor 
Wamba.* Instigated by a lust of power, he administered a poi- 
sonous draught to Wamba, in the hope of either killing him, or 
at least making him so sick, that the archbishop of Toledo 
would, according to the custom of the time, give him the peni- 
tent's habit, with the last sacraments ; which would disqualify 
him for all civil functions, even should he be restored to health. 
The event turned out as Ervigus calculated. The archbishop of 
Toledo, believing Wamba on the point of death, administered the 
last sacraments to him, and invested him with the penitential 
habit. Secret emissaries of Ervigus, who were in the palace, 
suggested to the king to appoint Ervigus as his successor, which 
he did by signing a paper presented to him. Next day, Wamba, 
having completely recovered, was greatly surprised on being told 
what had happened. Still, looking on the event' as a special 
dispensation of Providence for his salvation, he ratified all that 
had been done in his illness, and retired to a monastery, where 
he consecrated the remainder of his days to God. From this 
statement, it is evident that Ervigus was guilty of manifest 
injustice, in applying to the case of Wamba the general princi- 
ples regarding the temporal effects of public penance ; and that 
the abdication of the crown, made in such circumstances, would 
have been null, if he had not voluntarily ratified it after his 
recovery. But the intrigues of Ervigus on this occasion mani- 
festly suppose the principle, then generally admitted in the 
West, and especially in the kingdom of the Goths, that public 
penitents were disqualified for all civil offices.^ 

' ** Sicut baptisnium, quod, nescientibus parvulia, sine ullA contentione, in 
fide tantdm proximorum accipitur ; ita et poenitentis donuni, quod nescien- 
tibus illabitur, absque uUft repugnantift inviolabiliter hi, qui illud exceperint, 
obeenrabuDt.'* — Concil. Tolet. xii. can. 2 (Concil. torn. vi. p. 1226). Fleury, 
Hist. Eocl. vol. ix. book xl. n. 29. 

In those days the faithful frequently received from devotion the penitential 
habit, during sickness, as they received, from the same motive, in similar cir- 
cumstances, the religious habit in later times. 

' Julian of Toledo, Hist. Vamb» (vol. i. Recueil des Hist, de France, by 
Duchesne, p. 821, kc). Mariana, Hist, of Spain, book vi. ann. 680, 681. 
' Fleury and some other modem writers suppose that the application of this 
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The itiirteenth Council of Toledo, held in 683, presents this 
prindple in a new light by its conduct in the case of Gaudentins, 
bishop of Valencia, who, daring a severe illness, had accepted 
public penance, from devotion. This prelate consulted the 
council whether he could resume his functions after having 
received penance. The council decided in the affirmative, 
because public penance, being a state of perfection, was incom- 
patiblcy not with sacred functions, but mth civil or secular 
offices.^ 

64. ThU Cuttom t€McH<med by the Two Powers in the Kingdom (^the Ooths, 

From all these facts it follows clearly, first, that from the 
fourth century public penance, even when accepted voluntarily, 
and from mere devotion, was generally considered in the West 
a sacred and perpetual engagement to a life of perfection and 
retreat, to the observance of chastity, and to a renunciation of 
all profEme amusements, and of all secular offices ; secondly, 
that this discipline, which at first was established by church 
authority alone, was, from the sixth century, recognised and 
sanctioned by the temporal power in the kingdom of the Goths. 
In truth, those Spanish councils which we have just cited, from 
the time of the fourth Council of Toledo, in 633, were, as we 
have ahready remarked,^ mixed assemblies, in which the two 
powers combining regulated together the affairs of church and 
state. 

principle to Wamba was made by the twelfth Council of Toledo, which thus 
established the first precedent of a prince deposed tinder pretence of public 
penance. — Fleuiy, Hist. £ccl. vol. ix. book xl. n. 29 ; vol. xiii. 8rd Discourse, 
n. 10. Annales du Moyen Age, vol. v. book xiz. p. 498. Bi&nchi, Delia 
Poteetk della Chiesa, torn. i. lib. iii. $ 2, n. 5. Mamachi, Origines et Antiquit. 
Christ, vol. iv. p. 187. This supposition is not correct. The twelfth Council 
of Toledo does not apply the principle to Wamba ; it merely ratifies the elec- 
tion of his successor, Erviffus, in accordance with documents presented to the 
council, attesting that Wamba had received the religious habit, and had 
appointed Ervigus as his successor. — Concil. Tolet. xii. can. 1, apud Labbe, 
Concil. torn. vi. p. 1225. This decree of the council, therefore, does not de- 
pose Wamba ; it simply supposes that he had voluntarily abdicated the throne, 
which is the fact, as all historians assert he did after having recovered his 
health. See, on this subject, Nat. Alexander, Dissert, iv. in Hist. Eccles. 
SflBculi vii. 

* " Poenitens abstinere It peccatis pariter et negotiorum tumultibus debet» 
non ab iis quie sanota videntur, et summa se abstrahere, quae operantem plus 
expiant, qukm commaculando deturpant." — Concil. Tolet. xiii. can. 10 (Condi, 
tom. vi.). Fleury, ibid, book xl. n. 30. 

^ See supra, n. 28, 29. 
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We will not yentore to assert that this discipline, of which 
we speak, was at that period confirmed by the temporal power 
in any other country except Spain ; but we shall soon see the 
custom of Spain equally sanctioned in France, and in all the coun- 
tries subject to Charlemagne's sceptre. 

^S. DecUne of Public Pmance/rom the Seventh to the Twdfth Century, 

11. From the seventh to the twelfth century, the custom 
of public penance, even for public crimes, having gradually 
fisdlen into disuse, new regulations were published, with the design 
of retaining it in certain cases, and of substituting for it, in others, 
some equivalent mode of punishment.^ It was enacted, there- 
fore, by a great number of councils and capitularies, — First, that 
the temporal effects, annexed anciently to public penance, should 
be henceforward incurred in the case only of certain enormous 
crimes, such as adultery, incest, rape, parricide, the murder of 
a bishop, a priest, or a deacon, whether the criminal performed 
public penance for these crimes, or was content with doing 
private penance.^ Secondly, that in certain cases, when these 
crimes were to a certain d^ree notorious, the criminals should be 
compelled, by excommunication, to undergo public penance, 
according to the ancient custom ; and that, if they refused to 
submit, they should be forced to do so by the temporal power. 
Thirdly, in fine, that if dukes and counts refused their co-ope- 
ration in such cases, they should themselves incur excommunica- 
tion and temporal penalties, which might even deprive them of 
their dignities.' 

' Morin, De PoBnit. lib. y. cap. xxii. ; lib. vii ci^. iv. ▼. vi. 

' " De incestuoflis et parricidis, ut canonic^ coerceantur ; sicut de illo judi- 
catum est qui matertene bus filiam stupravit, ut oonjugium ultrtk non repetat, 
et militin cingulum derelinquat, et aut monaciterium petat, aut si foris rema- 
nere yoluerit, tempora poeDitentis secundtun canouee pleniter exsoWat." — 
Capitular, lib. yi. n. 71. 

" Si quis saoerdotem, vel levitam aut monachum interfeoerit, yel debilitayerit, 
juxta statuta priorum capitulorum, quas legi Salicse sunt addita, componat ; et 
insuper bannum nostrum, id est, sexaginta solidos, nobis persolyat, et arma 
relinquat, atque in mona[sterio, diebus yitse suse, sub arduA poenitentift, Deo 
■enriat, nnsquam poetmodum seculo yel secnlaribus militaturua, neoue uxori 
oopulaturus.** — Ibid. n. 98. Morinus (lib. y. cap. xxii.) bas collecten on this 
point a great number of testimonies from the councils and capitularia of the 
eighth and ninth centuries. . 

* " Si quis, in his supradicUs sanctorum canonum nostrique decreti nancti- 
onibuB [jimUentiam publioam ape^antibuB], episcopis inobediens et oontumax 
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66. Iti Ten^poral ^ffecU maintained in France, and in oiher Places, hy the 

A tUhority of the Two Powers, 

From these details we find, first, that notwithstanding the 
decline of the ancient discipline of public penance, its temporal 
effects were still in force in the eighth and ninth centuries, 
in the countries subject to Charlemagne's sceptre, that is, 
especially in France, Germany, and Lombardy. Secondly, that 
in all these countries, as well as in Spain, the temporal effects of 
public penance were expressly sanctioned and confirmed by the 
temporal power ; as they were promulgated in the capitularies by 
the authority of the two powers, and formed part both of the civil 
and of the ecclesiastical code. 

67. The CuMtom of those Ages illustrated in the Case of Louis le Dihonnaire, 

The history of the deposition of Louis le Debonnaire, in 833, 
would of itself alone explain what was the discipline then in 
force in the French empire.^ Lothaire, his eldest son, having 
openly revolted against him, and obtained an irregular sentence 
of deposition against him in an assembly of the principal lords 
of the rebel army, endeavoured to get himself acknowledged in 
a more constitutional form, by a general assembly of the nation. 
He accordingly summoned, for the 1st of October, at Compifegne, 
which was attended by a great number of bishops, abbots, and 
barons devoted to his interests. Many of them, with Ebbo, 
archbishop of Rheims, at their head, suggested to him to subject 
Louis to trial for various crimes against the Church and the state ; 
after which they could condemn him to public penance during 

extiterit ; primiun canonicft sententiA [i. e. excommwiicaUonis\ feriatur ; deinde 
in nofltro regno beneficium non habeat, et alodia ejus in bannum mittatar [i. e. 
prcedia et possessionet ejus in Jisci potestatem reponantur] ; et si annum et diem in 
nostro banno pennanserity ad fiacum noetrum redigatur ; et captus in exilium 
religetnr; et ibi tamdih custodiatur et oonstringatur, doneo ooactua Deo et 
aanotae Eoclesis aatisiaoiat quod priiui satisfiK^ere noluerat." — Capitul. Tribnr. 
ann. 822, n. 6 (vol. i. of the CoUeotion by Baluze, p. 629). 

** Qnicnmque, propriA nxore derelictft, yel sine oulpA interfectA, aliam dnxerit ; 
armia depositia, pubiicam agat pcenitentiam ; et si contumax fuerit, compre- 
hendatur a comite, et ferro vinciatur, et in cnstodiam mittatur, donee res ad 
nostram nodtiam deducatur." — Capitular, lib. v. n. 300 (ibid. p. 885). See also 
lib. vii. n. 258, 432, 433, et alibi passim. 

' Bee, on this extraordinary hct, Fleury, PM« Daniel, Pbre Longueval, 
ann. 838 ; Nat. Alexander, Dissert, ii. in Hist. Eocl. ssec. ix. ; BoMuet, Defens. 
Deolar. lib. ii. cap. xxi. ; Bianchi, Delia Potestk della Cbie«a, torn. i. lib. iii. 
I 8 ; Mamachi, Origin, et Antiquit. Christ, torn. iv. p. 189. 
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the remainder of his life, and enforce against him those canons 
which forbid penitents to carry arms or take any part in public 
affairs. This expedient was acted on: Louis was accused 
before the bishops, and pronounced guilty of the crimes charged 
against him : he confessed them publicly, and solicited public 
penance as a favour — ^it was instantly granted ; he resigned his 
sword, and accepted the habit of the penitent ; after which he 
was conducted in ceremony to a little cell in the monastery of 
St Medard de Soissons, to spend there in penance the remainder 
of his life.^ 

The public penance thus imposed on Louis, and the enforce- 
ment in his r^rd of the canons which forbade penitents to 
carry arms, or to take part in public affairs, were undoubtedly a 
manifest injustice, in which the bishops were involved by the 
spirit of rebellion which Lothaire had infused into them. It 
must, however, be remarked, that those contemporary authors 
who are loudest in their censure of the deposition of Louis, do 
not deny the existence of canons disqualifying public penitents for 
secular offices ; they rather suppose the existence of those canons, 
and merely condemn their application in that particular case, for 
crimes of which Louis had not been convicted, and for which he 
had already done voluntary penance in the Council of Attigny.^ 

68. This Custom gradually falU into desuetude afUr ike Ninth Century. 

It was, nevertheless, about this very period that these canons 
b^an to fall into disuse. A letter from Nicholas I. to Rodolph, 
archbishop of Bourges, about the year 866, supplies the first 
instance, in our opinion, of the relaxation of the ancient dis- 
cipline of the Latin Church on the temporal effects of public 

' However reprehensible thk conduct of the bishops to Louis may hitye 
been, it must be observed that, strictly speaking, they did not depose that 

Crinoe ; they merely approved his deposition, whidi had already been decided 
y an assembly of the principal lords of the rebel army of Lothure. This is 
the necessary inference fnm. the uniform statements of contemporary historians, 
as the authors cited in the preceding note have remarked (especially Nat. 
Alexander, ubi supra). Sufficient attention has not been paid to this fiust by 
many modem writers,* who attribute to the Council of Gompi^gne the depo- 
sition of Louis le D^bonnaire. (Bianchi and Mamachi, ubi supra.) 

' See especially, Eginhard's Chronicon, and the anonymous author of the 
Life of Louis le D^bonnaire, ann. 888. Both these works are published in 
Bouquet's Recueil dee Historiens de France. The passages referred to by us 
are cited by Nat. Alexander, and by Bianchi, ubi supra. 
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penance. " The penitents," the pope states, " who return to 
the armj; act contrary to sacred canons : but since you declare 
that |his prohibition drives some of them to despair, and others 
to iakfi refuge among the pagans, we give you liberty to act in 
this matter according to what seems most advisable in the 
particular circumstances."^ Similar motives induced the same 
pope, on another occasion, to depart somewhat from the ancient 
discipline, in favour of one Weimar, who had killed his three 
sons. In compelling him to undergo public penance, the pope 
forbids him ever to bear arms during his life, except against the 
pagans.^ A council held at Rheims, in 924, carried its indul- 
gence still feurther, and dispensed from the exercise of public 
penance all who were actually engaged in war.' Gregory VII. 
endeavoured to maintain the ancient discipline on this point, 
with the relaxations tolerated by Nicholas I.,* but notwith- 
standing his efforts, public penance and its effects gradually fell 
more and more into disuse, in consequence of a custom then 
introduced, of compensating for it by other penitential works, 
such as alms, flagellations, and pilgrimages.^ 

1 <' De bis ver6 qui pro crimiDibus poenitentiam gerunt, et ad cingulum 
militie revertuntur, constat eos contra sacras regulas agere. yertun, quia 
crimina nan lequalia sunt, perbibesque alios borum, propter nimiam bebe- 
tudinem, in desperationem adisse, alios ob boc ad paganos fugisse, tibi boc 
oommittimns decemendum, nimirum qui loca et tempus regionis illius, mo* 
dumqne culpse, necnon et pcenitentiam, et gemitus bominum ad confessionem 
venientium, pnesens positus inspicere vales." — Nicolai I. Epistola 19 (alias 39), 
ad Bodolpbum, n. 4 (Labbe, Concil. torn. viii. p. 505). f*leury, Hist. £ccL 
ToL xi. book li. n. 8. 

* "Us(]|ue ad diem mortis susb perseveret in jam dict& poenitentift, cUque 
arma, nin contra paganoSf nonfercU." — Nicolai I. Epist. 17 (alias 5), ad Rivo- 
ladrum Episcopum (Labbe, ibid. p. 503). 

' ** Similiter (pcenitentiam agant) . . . omni sextA feriA per totum annum, 
niri redemerint, aut festivitas Celebris ipsA die accident, yel eum infirmitate 
twe militid detentwm ate contigerit." — Concilium Remense, ann. 924 (Labbe, 
GonoU. torn. ix. p. 581). Fleury, Hist. Eccl. vol. xi. book liv. n. 57. 

4 "Quicunque miles, vel negotiator, vel alicui officio deditus quod sine 
peocato exerceri non possit, si culpis gravioribus irretitus ad poenitentiam 
yenerit, vel qui bona aiterius injust^ detinet, vel qui odium in corde gent, et 
recognoecat se veram poenitentiam non posse peragere, per quam ad setemam 
vitam valeat pervenire, nisi anna deponat, ulteriusque non ierat, nisi consilio 
religioBonun episooporum pro defendendA justitift ; vel negotium derelinquat^ 
vel officium deserat, et odium ex corde dimittat, bonaque quae injustd abstulit 
restituat." — Concilium Bom. ann. 1078, can. 5 (alias 6), (Labbe, Concil. vol. x. 
p. 878). See, for an explanation of tbis canon, Cbristianus Lupus, Decreta et 
CaHones, torn. v. p. 151, &c. 

^ Morin, De Pcenitentift, lib. vii. cap. 7, et seq. Fleury, Moeurs dee Cbrtf- 
tiens, n. 68. Several of Fleury's assertions on this matter must be connected 
after the works of Marchetti and of Muxzarelli, cited above, p. 69, note. 
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69. This OuBtom wot fcnmded neither on the Divine Law nor on the Authority of 

the Church alone. 

A plain statement of those variations of the ancient eccle- 
siastical discipline, on the temporal effects of public penance, 
must at once, we tmst, enable the reader to distinguish in this 
matter, what belongs to the divine law and to the law of the 
Church, from what was founded purely on the free will and 
voluntary concessions of princes. The Church, unquestionably, 
has by divine right, and by the institution of Jesus Christ him- 
self, the power of inflicting on sinners penances proportionate to 
the grievousness of their crimes This power has always been 
r^arded in the Church as the natural and immediate conse- 
quence of the power of binding and loosing sinners ;^ whence it 
follows, that sinners are bound in conscience to perform the 
works of satisfaction which the Church deems expedient for the 
remission of their sins. According to these principles, public 
penitents in the Western Church, from the fourth century, were 
certainly bound in conscience to avoid certain civil acts and 
offices, which the Church deemed it right to prohibit, as not 
being consistent with the spirit of public penance. But how- 
ever rigorous this obligation was in conscience, it involved of 
itself the loss of no civil right, until that obligation had 
received the sanction of the civil power. For how could effects 
so variable as those which we have described be founded on the 
divine law: effects which were never known in the Eastern 
Church, nor in the Latin Church itself during the first five or 
six centuries, and which, even while they were enforced, under- 
went so many modifications and variations, according to times 
and places ? How is it possible that the Church, without the 
co-operation of the temporal power, could have annexed to 
public penance the loss of civil rights, from the fifth and sixth 
centuries, whilst at that very time, and long after, the Church 
manifestly proclaimed through her councils, and holy doctors, and 
the popes themselves, the distinction and the mutual indepen- 
dence of the powers, and represented each as equally sovereign 
in all that belonged to its own sphere ; as independent of each 
other, to such a degree, that the ecclesiastical power has no more 

' Matt xvi. 19 ; xviii. 18. See on this point, Morinua, De Poenitenti^ 
lib. i. cap. iii. &c. 
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right to radiate the concerns of the temporal order, than the 
temporal power has over spiritaal concerns.^ 

We infer, from these observations, that public penance did not 
of itself entail the forfeiture of any civil right, until the disci- 
j^e of the Church, or its temporal consequences, had received 
the sanction of the civil power : a sanction which was not given 
apparently before the seventh century.^ 

§ 2. Temporal effects of Excommunicatian,^ 

70. Tempon^ ^ecU of Exetmmwncatum from the Origin of CfhriiUaniiy. 

The custom of attaching certain temporal consequences to 
excommunication can be traced back to the first establishment 
of the Christian religion : the sole difference between the disci- 
pline of the primitive ages and of the middle ages on this 
pointy consists in this, that the former was much less rigorous, 
and founded solely on the authority of the Church and of her 
Divine Founder ; whilst the second was established by the con- 
current authority of Church and state. We shall now give a 
rapid sketch of the origin and progress of this discipline, which 
was so long enforced in all the Catholic states of Europe during 
the middle ages.^ 

' We have already seen the fitots which establish the existence of this ancient 
tradition, part i. ch. i. n. 9, 10, 15, 28. It shaU be confirmed sidll further in 
ch. iii. of this second part, art. i. 

' From these observations we may estimate the value of the reasoning of 
some ultnynontane theologians, who imagined they could prove at least an 
indirect jurisdiction of the Church over temporal affiurs, by the power which 
Jesus Christ conferred of instituting public penance. Mamachi adopts this 
line of aranmient, Origines et Antiquitatee Christianse, vol. iv. p. 188. Also 
Bian<dii, DeUa Polizia et della Podestk della Chiesa, tom. i. lib. iii. § 2, p. 458, 
ftc Bohrbacher, Dee Rapports Naturels entre lee Deux Puissances, yoL t 
ch. ziii. p. 180. 

' Excommunication is a spiritual punishment, inflicted by a spiritual supe- 
rior, or by Uie laws of the Church, wnich deprives a Christian of all or of some 
spiritual benefits enjoyed by members of the Church, such as the participation 
of the sacraments, public prayers, &c. In every society the sovereign, and the 
maffistrates who acuninister justice in his name, can inflict penalties on guilty 
subjects, deprive them of the benefits enjoyed by obedient subjects, and even 
expel them from its communion, for grave crimes. These plain principles of 
common sense at once show that the Church ou^t to haye the power of 
expelling fix>m her communion obstinate sinners. For more ample develop- 
ments ^this subject the reader may consult, besides the divines and canonist, 
Pey, De I'Autorit^ des Deux Puissances, vol. iii. part iii. ch. v. § 2, p. 471 ; 
Bergier, Dictionnaire Th6ologique, art. Excommunication. 

* We are not aware that any author has treated this subject historically at 

VOL. II. a 
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From the establishment of Christianity, excommunication, 
according to the institution of Jesus Christ and of his apostles, 
deprived the Christian not only of the spiritual goods peculiar to 
members of the Church, but also of some acts of civil intercourse 
dependent on the will of private persons, and from which they 
could abstain without violating any right ; such, for instance, 
are many ordinary marks of civility or friendship, such as 
sitting at the same table, familiar conversation, mutual saluta- 
tions, &c.^ Numerous evidences of this ancient discipline occur 
in the ecclesiastical authors of the primitive ages, who regarded 
it as equally usefrd to preserve the &ithful from the contagion of 
bad example, and to excite sinners to repentance by a salutary 
humiliation.^ 

71. Beeuont why EccUtioHical Cengum became in Courae of Time to fre^^utnt, 

and their Temporal Effects $o ntunerout. 

From the seventh to the twelfth century, the custom of public 
penance having gradually fiEkUen into disuse, and disorders be- 
coming every day more general, in consequence of the anarchy 
which conviJsed society, the two powers naturally sought to sub- 
stitute some other punishment which might strike with awe their 



any considerable length. Van Espen may be consulted on it, — Tractatus 
Historico-Canonicus de Censoris EccleaiaBticiB, cap. vii. §§ 2, 3 (Oper. torn, ii.) ; 
Dupin, Traits Historique des Excommunications, part i. § 16 ; part ii. § S. 
The temerity of these authors on many points relating to the dogma and dis- 
cipline of the Church, requires that their works shoiild be read with caution. 
Van Espen's treatise was first published in 1728, that is, the irery year in 
which he was suspended from his academical Amotions, by the rector of 
Louvain, for his obstinate attachment to the party of the appellants. The 
second volume of Dupin was suppressed in 1743, by an order of the council of 
state, on account of some passages which It contiuned in &your of the same 
party. See Mor^ri's Diotionaiy, arts. Van Espen and Dupin. 

I " Quod n non audierit eos, die EcclesisB ; si autem Ecdesiam non audierit, 
sit tibi sicut ethnicus et publicanus." — Matth. xviii. 17. 

" Nunc autem scripsi yobis non conmiisoeri, si is qui frater nominatur, est 
fornicator, aut airarus, ant idolis serviens, aut maledicus, aut ebriosus, aut 
rapax ; cum ejusmodi nee cibum sumere.*' — 1 Cor. v. 11. 

** Quod si ^uis non obedit verbo nostro per epistolam, hunc notate, et ne 
oommisceamini cum illo, ut oonfundatur.'* — 2 Thess. iii. 14. 

" Si quis venit ad yos, et hamc doctrinam non afiert, nolite recipere eum in 
domum, nee ave ei dixeritis ; qui enim dicit illi a«e, communicat operibus ejus 
maligms." — 2 Joan. 10, 11. See, on the text of St Matthew, Maldonatus, 
Menochius, &c. ; and on the other texts, Estius and Mauduit. 

* Fleury, Moeurs des Chretiens, n. 24. Bingham, Origines et Antiquitates 
Eccles. tom. yii. lib. xvi. cap. ii. § 11, &o. Duguet^ Confiirences Eod^sias- 
tiques, Dissert, xxxiii. § 2. BosBuet, Defens. Dedar. lib. i. sect ii. cap. xxii. &c. 
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barbarotis and intractable subjects. Religion being almost the 
only authority which they respected, no more efficacious means 
could be devised for keeping them in order, than the use of 
ecclesiastical censures, and especially of excommunication. 
Sovereigns themselves, as an ancient author has observed, had 
no more effectual means of keeping their rebellious vassals in 
subjection ;^ and the intimate union then existing between the 
two powers, naturally induced them to annex to that spiritual 
punishment, temporal effects resembling those which, during a 
long course of ages, had been annexed to public penance. 

This is, in Bossuet's opinion, the real origin of the temporal 
effects consequent on excommunication during the middle ages. 
** According to the testimony of the Gospel and of the aposdes, 
an excommunicated person is outlawed from human society, so 
far as human society regards good morals : but he retains all his 
civil rights, unless the law has ordained otherwise. If in the 
course of time, excommunicated persons were declared in&mous, 
incapable of making a will, and disqualified for certain func- 
tions of civil life, until they returned to their duty ; this arose 
from the bcty that princes made their laws as conformable as 
possible to the laws of morality, and to the discipline of the 
GKxspel, and not because excommunication of itself entails the 
loss of any temporal right, or any temporal property." ' 



■ See the testimony of William of Mftlmesbnry, cited snpra, art. ii. n. 10 ; 
St. Victor, Tableau Historiqae et Pittoresqne de Paris, voL i. pp. 836-844. 

In confirmation of these testimonies, and of all that we have said on the 
efficacy of excommunication in these days, in preventing and repressing dis- 
order, many remarkable examples might be cited. The history of France 
especially contains them in abundance. From among them we shall select 
that of Kinff Robert, who was excommunicated in 998, for his inoestnoufl 
marriage wiui Bertha ; Philip I. excommunicated in 1094, for his illegitimate 
marriage with Beortorade ; Phihp II. excommunicated in 1198, for his adulterous 
marriage with Agn^ de M^ranie. A much greater number of similar exam- 
ples, relating tobarons and persons of humlHer condition, might be selected. 
See, on this subject, I'Hist. de VEg^ae Gallicane, vol yii. ann. 918, 948, 964 
(pp. 446, 514, 549), et alibi passim. 

' " Ergo excommunicatus, evangelicft atque apostolicft auctoritate, humanso 
societatis exsors est, quatenus hnmana societas ad bonos mores spectat ; 
manentque integra quae civili lege continenftf, nisi aliter lex ipsa caverit. 
Quod autem poetea, inter Christianos, excommunicati, nisi resipiscant, sint 
infivm^, intestabilee, ad qusedam yitcD civilis officia inhabiles ; id ex eo ortum 
est, quod Chriitiani principeSf quoad fieri potest, Ugea iwu ad hotios mores atque 
etfongeUeam disciplinam a,pteni, non quod exoommunicatio per se ullo temponJi 
jure bonoque privet." — Bossuet^ Def. Declar. lib. i. sect. ii. cap. xxii. p. 845. 

o2 
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72. BemarhabU SxampUa iUustmUng thu Matter in France after the Sixth 

Century, 

The first example occurring in history of this forfeiture of 
dyil rights by excommunication, is found in a constitution of 
Childebert II. published in 595, in which he prohibit all his 
subjects, and even the French barons, whom he calls the 
** long-haired/' ^ to contract incestuous marriages. He orders 
all who refuse to obey the bishops on this point, and who are 
excommunicated for such disobedience, to be expelled from his 
palace, and deprived of their property in favour of their legiti- 
mate heirs.' 

After this constitution of Childebert, in proportion as the 
andent discipline of public penance was falling into disuse, a 
greaf number of similar constitutions were published in France, 
and in other countries, by the authority of the two powers, to 
extend still further the temporal effects of excommunication. 
One of the most remarkable is that of the Council of Vemeuil, 
assembled in 755, by order of Pepin the Little, who confirmed 
its decrees. The ninth canon of this council, which was after- 
wards inserted in the capitularies, prohibits excommunicated 
persons to enter the church, or to eat with any Christian : it 
moreover condemns to exile all who refuse to observe this prohi- 
bition.' Another capitulary deprives excommunicated persons 

* It was weU known ihst, under the first race of French kings, long hjiir 
was a distinctiye mark of princes of the blood royaL — Daniel, Hist de France, 
ed. of P. Oriffet, vol. i. pp. 73, 112, part i. p. 185. D. Bouquet, Becueil des 
Historiens de France, vol. iii. Preface, p. i. iv. 

' "Convenit una cum lendis nostris [id est cum vcutalis nobUioribus sive 
cptimatibus] ut null us de ertnom inoestum usum sibi societ conjugio, hoc est, 
nee Iratris sui uzorem, nee uxoris suae sororem, neo uxorem patrui sui, aut 
parentis consanguinei. Si quis uxorem patris aooeperity mortis periculum 
mourrat. De prseteritis veW> oonjunctionibus, qu» inoestse esse videntur, per 
pradicationem episooporum jussimus emendan. Qui ver6 episcopum suum 
nolaerit audire, et excommunicatus fuerit, perennem condemnationem apud 
Deum sustineat; et inetmer de palatio nattro eit omnino exlraneuSf et omnet 
facuUatet tuas pdrentibua tegitimis amittcU, out noluit eaeerdotie iui metUcamenta 
tuttinere," — Childeberti Constitutio, n. 2 (fealuze, Gapitularia, tom. i. p. 17). 
Fleury, Hist. EccL vol. viii. book xxxy, n. 45. Hist, de I'Eglise Gall. vol. iii. 
book viii. p. 813. «^k 

* " Si quis presbyter ab episcopo degradatus fuerit, et ipse per oontemptum 
postea aliquid de suo officio, sine oommeatu (id est, tine licentid) facere pre- 
sumpserit, et postea ab episcopo suo oorreptus et excommunicatus fuerit ; qui 
cum ipso communicaverit scienter, sciat se esse excommunicatum. Similiter 
quioumque clericus aut lalous, vel foemina incestnm oommiserit, et ab episcopo 
suo correptus se emendare nolaerit, et ab episcopo suo excommunicatus fuent. 
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of their benefices and of their private property, and condemns 
them to exile if they refuse obstinately to m^e satis&ction to 
the Ghnrch, within a year.^ Another deprives them of the 
power of bringing an action at law, or of making a defence, and 
condemns to exile all who affect to despise excommunication.* 

73. The iome Outtam graduaily ettaUUhed in the other SuUee of Europe, 

In the legislation of other states of Europe, and especially 
in England, about the same time, we find a great number of 
similar provisions, which prove beyond a doubt, that these tem- 
poral effects of excommunication were introduced originally, not 
only without any reclamation on the part of princes, but with 
their concurrence and express approbation. A constitution of 
Ethelred, king of England, published in 1008, forbids persons 
under sentence of excommunication to remain near the king^s 
residence (and, consequently, to hold any office near his per- 
son), until they have given satisfaction to Gk)d and the Church.' 
A law published some years later by king Canute, '^ condemns 
to the loss of life and of all his property, any person giving 
refuge to an excommunicated person, or to one under the ban 
of the civil power." * 

ri quis com ipso commnnicaverit scienter, sciat ae ezoommuDicatnm esse. Et 
ut aciatia qualis ait modus istius exoommunicationis, in ecclesiam non debet 
intrare, nee com ullo Christiano cibnm vel potum sumere, nee ejus munera 
qniaquam debet accipere, vel osculum porrigere debet, nee in oratione ae 
jungere, nee salutare, anteqnam ab episcopo suo fderit reoonciliatus. Quod ai 
aliquis se recUmayerit quod injust^ sit excommunicatus, licentiam hab^it ad 
metropolitanum episcopum yenire, et ibidem secundtim canonicam institu- 
tionem dijudioetur; interim suam excommunicationem custodiat. Quod ai 
aliquis iata omnia contempserit, et episcopus emendare minimb potuerit^ 
regu judido, exilw condeimutv/r." — ConoiL Vemens. can. ix. (Baluse, ibid, 
pp. 172, 836). Hist, de I'Eglise Gall. vol. iv. p. 898. 

' See the Capitulary of Tribur, which we haye cited in the preceding 
article (p. 76, n. 3). 

' " Omnium anathematum vox, in aocusatione, vel testimonio, aut humano 
judido, penitus non audiatur ; nee hi accusare quemquam permittantur ; aed ai 

Suis anathematis pcenam parvi duxent, aut in insulam religetur, aut exilio 
eputetur, ne poesit Ecclesiam Dei ejusque famulos perturbare.'* — Capitular, 
lib. vii. cap. ccxv. (Baluze, tom. i. p. 1071). 

' '' Si aliquis excommunicatus absque padl^sit [i. e. absque venid 9eu dbsotu- 
Hone ddictorwn], non oommoretur in regis vicinift alicubi, antequam divinam 
coropensationem diligeuter fecerit." — ^^thelredi Kegis Constitutio (Canciani, 
Barbarorum Leges AntiqusB, tom. iv. p. 291, ool. 2). 

^ " Si auis excommunicatum vel exlegem [i. e. qui hmfficio legis, proinde 
jwribue civtlibus privatur"] habuerit et custodient, luat vitam et omnem suam 
poaseflrionem.*' — Leges Canuti Reg^s (ibid. p. 309, n. 64). 
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74. Coneurrenee of Scvemgm vtk tttailitking thi» IHio^ine. 

The concurrence of sovereigns in establishing this discipline 
is formally acknowledged by many modem writers, in other 
respects most opposed to the Tnaxims and practice of the middle 
ages, in this matter. It is obsenred by the continoator of 
Velly, '^ that Charlemagne, &r from being apprehensive of the 
power of the bishops, believed that it was his interest to increase 
it, that it might serve as a check on that of the barons, who, 
being brought up in camps, and having the principal strength of 
the kingdom at their disposal, b^an to grow impatient of the 
joke of authority. Accordingly, not only in the schools which 
he founded, but also in the ecclesiastical tribunals whose juris- 
diction he extended, and even in the parliaments or general 
assemblies, which were the supreme tribunal of the nation, he 
ordered new mayims to be admitted, as £Eivourable to the Church 
as they were opposed to the rights of sovereigns.^ These germs 
were not slow in developing themselves. Kings or emperors 
having communicated a share of their political and civil power 
to the bishops, and finding it their interest that the ecclesiastical 
judgment should be enforced, had given to excommunication a 
&r greater reach (than it had in the first centuries of the 
Church). An excommunicated person, not applying with 
humble submission to be absolved within a certain period, for- 
feited all his civil rights; he was proscribed and outlawed 
from society, &c.'' • 

75. Seven^qfihiM Diaciplim hrfcre ike Time af Gregory VIL 

This severity had gradually been carried so far before the time 
of Gregory VIL, that even the servants and near relations of 
the excommunicated were forbidden to hold any communication 
with him, except for the indispensable necessities of life ; ' 

* It ifl amazing how the author of this pasaage can represent " as contrary 
to the rights of soyereigns," maxims authorise^ acoording to his own admis- 
sion, by the sovereigns themselves, who believed that they had the greatest 
interest in recognising them. 

' Gamier, Hist, de France, vol. xxi. pp. 201, 208. See, in confirmation, 
Bernftrdi, De TOrigine et des Progrds de la Legislation Franouse, book i. 
oh. iL ; book iv. ch. vi. pp. 71, 275, &c. ; Gailla^ Hist, de Charlemagne, 
yoL ii. p. 124 ; Bossuet, Defens. Deolar. lib. sect. ii. cap. xxii. versus finem. 

' See the complaints of St. Abbo, abbot of Fleury-sur*Loire, in his Apology 
addrened to kings Hugh and Robert^ about the dose of the tenth oentury 
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whence it was inferred, that excommunication disqnalified him 
for all civil functions, deprived him of all, even temporal digni- 
ties, and absolved his subjects from all obligation of obedience 
and fidelity to him until he had made satisfaction to the Church, 
by obtaining absolution. The severity of this discipline con- 
tinued under the pontificate of Qr^ory VII., who merely 
confirmed the decrees of his predecessors, as he expressly declares 
in the third canon of the first Council of Rome. *^ In conformity 
with the decrees of our predecessors, we, by virtue of our apos- 
tolical authority,^ absolve from their oaths all who are under 
any engagement to excommunicated persons, even by oath; 
and we prohibit them absolutely to observe those engagements."^ 
It must, however, be remarked, tliat the sentence of excommu- 
nication did not entail the forfeiture of civil rights, except the 
criminal obstinately remained under it, during a certain time 
fixed by the law or the custom of each country. This condition, 
which is clearly proved by the constant usage of the middle 
ages, is added expressly to the text of Gregory VII. in the 
Decretum Gratiani.' We shall immediately give the legislation 
of the difTerent states of Europe on the subject. 

76. I%i8 Severity moderated by Gregory VII, 

The serious inconveniences frequently resulting in the inter- 
course of society from discipline so rigorous, soon induced the 
pope to mitigate it in many respects. Gregory VII. at first 
permitted the wives and children and domestics of the excom- 
municated to have intercourse with them. This permission he 

^p. 401y Appendix to the Codex Canon am, published by Pithou, Paris, 1687* 
K>L). Fleiiiy, Hist. Eocl. vol. xii. book Ivii. n. 44. 

* The temporal effects of excommunication being then sanctioned by the 
civil power, those expressions of Gregory VII. — "by virtue of our apostolical 
authority/* must naturally be understood of the directive power in the sense 
explained by Fdnelon (see supra, n. 10, 11, 12, and infra, en. iii. n. 170). In 
another place we shall state more in detail the doctrine of Gregory VII. on 
this point. Infra, ch. ii. iii. of this second part. 

* ** Sanctorum prsedecessorum nostrorum statuta tenentes, eos qui excom- 
municatis fidelitate aut Sacramento oonstricti sunt, apostolidL auctoritate, a 
Sacramento absolvimus, et ne sibi iidelitatem observant, omnibus modis pro- 
hibemus." — Synodus Rom. iv. sub Greg. VII. cap. iii. (Labbe, Concil. torn. x. 
p. 870). 

' After the text of Gregory VII. cited by us, Gratian adds these words : 
"Quoadusque ipsi in satisfactionem veniant." — Gratiani Decretum, parte ii. 
caus. 15, qusest. 6, can. 4 & 5. Decretal, lib. v. tit. S7, cap. Gravem. 13. 
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subsequently extended to all those whose presence would not 
tend to confinn them in their obstinacy.^ This decree, which at 
first was only provisional, was afterwards renewed by the succes- 
sors of Gregory VII. ; and it has been inserted in the Corpus 
Juris.^ In fine, Martin V. not only approved this relaxation, 
but extended it still further in the Council of Constance, by 
declaring, that henceforward there was no obligation of avoiding 
any persons but those who were ^* publicly excommunicated, and 
denounced by name ;"" and this remains, to the present day, 
the discipline of the Church.' 



77. ExeommumioaHoH enUUUd the Forfeiture of all DigniUee, even Temftoral. 

Notwithstanding these different relaxations, the general prin- 
ciple remained in force through the whole course of the middle 
ages, depriving all obstinate excommunicated persons of all 
dignities, even temporal. This was the general belief of pious 
and enlightened men, under the pontificate of Gr^ry VII., 
and firom a more remote period, as even those authors admit who 
are most opposed to that discipline.^ 

78. I%ii JHteipline iamctioned for many CeiUurieM hy the Common Lawt of 

Europe, — Qtrma/n Law, 

This discipline continued unquestionably, during many con- 

' "Quoniam mnltofl, peocstia nostris exigentibus, pro causA ezcommunica- 
tionis perire qnotidie cemimus, partim ignorantiA, partim etiam nimift aim- 
plidtate, partim timore, partim etiam neoessitate ; devioti misericordiAy ana- 
thematis sententiam ad tempos, prout poasumus, opportune temperamua. 
Apoatolicft namaue auctoritate, anathematia vinculo hos aabtrahimus, vide- 
licet: uxorea, liberoa, aervoa, ancillaa, sen manoipia, necnon rusticos et 
aervientea, et omnea alios qui non adeo cwriales sunt [i. e. adeo in ojficiis curice 
veraanhw], ut eorum oonailio acelera perpetrentur ; et illoa qui ignoranter 
ezoommunicatiB communicant^ aeu Uloe qui communicant cum eis qui communi- 
cant excommunicatia. Quicumque autem aut orator [i. e. qai oreUionis et 
pietatii catud peregrinatur], aive peregrinua aut viator, in terram exoommunica- 
torum devenerit, ubi non posait emere, vel non habet unde emat ab excommu- 
nicatisy accipiendi licentiam damns. £t ai quia excommunicatia pro auatenta- 
tione, non auperbiss, aed humanitatia causA, aliquid dare voluerit, fieri non 
prohibemus." — SynoduaBomanaiv. aubQreg.VII. cap.iv. (Labbe, Conciliorum, 
tom. X. p. 871). 

' Gratiani Decretum, parte ii. caua. 11, quseat. 3, can. 103. 

* Van Eapen, Tract. Hiat. Can. de Cenaur. cap. vii. § 5 (Oper. tom. ii.). 
Snares, De Cenaur. diap. 15. 

* Boasuet, Defena. Declai-at. lib. i. aect. ii. cap. xxiv. ; lib. iii. cap. iv. pp. 
848, 357. Theae pasaages of Boaauet ahall be cited in another place, inmt, 
oh. ii. art i. n. 118. Fleury, Hiat. Bed. vol. xiii. Diacourae iii. n. 18 ; vol. 
xvii. Diacourae v. n. 13, near the end. Pfeffel, Abr^^ Chronologique de 
rBUflioire de TAllemagne, ann. 1106, 4to. edit voL i. p. 228. 
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tones, to form part of the common law of the Catholic states of 
Europe. It was sanctioned especially, in the most express 
terms, by many provisions of German law, compiled in the 
thirteenth century from the ancient customs of the empire.^ 
The law of Swabia has the following regulation on the point. 
'' If a person be excommunicated by the ecclesiastical judge, 
and remain in that state during six weeks and a day, he can be 
outlawed by the secular judg^.' In like manner, ^ a person be 
outlawed by the secular judge, he can be excommunicated by 
the ecclesiastical judge. If he has been excommunicated 
before he was outlawed, he must be absolved from the excom- 
munication, (if he is worthy) before the outlawry is reversed ; 
and, in like manner, if he has been outlawed before he was 
excommunicated, the outlawry must be reversed before absolution 
from excommunication is given. Neither of the judges ought 
to free him (from the excommunication or the outlawry), until 
he has given satisfaction for the crime on account of which he 
has been outlawed or excommunicated.' Should an outlaw or 
excommunicated person bring an action against one in a court 
of justice, no person is bound to obey their citation ; but if them- 
selves are cited, they are bound to answer. The reason is, 
because they are deprived, both in the ecclesiastical and secidar 
courts, of the right common to all Christians. If a man be 
only outlawed or excommunicated, he is to be considered as both 
outlawed and excommunicated."' * 

* The following is the title of the Laws of Swabia : *' Hie incipit liber Juris 
provincialis Gteearei, statutus et ordinatns a Bomanis imperatorions et electo- 
ribus, continens omnes communes articulos Juris, quidve agendum aut omit- 
tendum sit^ . . . communis pacis causft, a sacro imperio statutum, et ah antiqno 
tempore, dorid confirmatum" — Pne&men Juris Alamannici, sive Suevici (Senc- 
kenberg, Corpus Juris Germanici, tom. ii. p. 1). 

' From the text, it is clear, that the " proscriptio** mentioned here is the 
privation of all civil rights. This is more manifest firom a comparison of ch. iii. 
with ch. czxvii., as Senckenberg remarks. 

' " Si quia a judicio ecclesiastico fiiit excommunicatus, et in illo statu manet 
per sex a^imanas et tmttm diem, tunc jure potest proscribi a judicio ssscularL 
Similiter, si quis a judicio seeculari proscribitur, jure a judicio ecclesiastico 
exoommunicatur. Et si pritis fuerat excommunicatus qukm pi-oscriptus, prills 
etiam ab excommunicatione absolvi debet (prsestitis prsestandis) ; et vicissim, 
si priiis fuit proscriptus qukm excommunicatus, debet etiam pritis liberari a 
proscriptione. Neuter horum judicum debet ilium absolvere (ab excommuni- 
catione vel proscriptione), priusquam ratione prioris culpse (propter quam pri- 
miun fuit excommunicatus vel proscriptus) satisfecerit." — Juris Alamannici, 
cap. iii. (Senckenberg, Corpus Juris Germanici, tom. ii.). 

* " Proflcriptis aut exoommunicatis, si aliquem oonvenire conantur, nemo 
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79. Engluh Law9. 

With a few slight differences, the legislation of England and 
of France on this subject was the same, since the tenth century.^ 
According to the English laws, the excommunicated who did 
not adopt measures, within forty days, for obtaining absolution, 
was denounced by the bishops to the royal officers, who cast him 
into prison, until he had ^ven satisfaction to the Church and 
obtained absolution ; and if he obstinately remained under 
excommunication during a whole year, he was declared in- 
fiEtmous.^ If he were a baron or other lord, his vassals were 
absolved firom their oath of fidelity to him, and his fiefs could be 
seized by his suzerain lord, until he had been reconciled to the 
Church.* 

80. iliicien< Chubomg of Framce wnformahU o» ihu Point to thai of other 

CcmUriei. 

It would be an easy matter to demonstrate, by a great number 
of £ftct8, that the custom of France in this matter differed in 
no respect from that of other Catholic countries of Europe.^ 
But to be convinced of the fitct, we need only peruse the works 
of Ivo of Chartres, the light and oracle of the Church of France, 
and even of the whole West during the twelfth century. In 
his Decretum, or collection of canons, he clearly assumes the 



tenetor respondere ; si autem ipd ab aliis oonveniuntur, obfitricti sunt ut 
reepondeant. Hoc inde est quod, in judicio eoolesiaBtioo et saeculari excluHi 
simt a jure quod Christianis ordinarie competit. Si quis est irel solumniodo 
proecriptus, yel solummodo exoommunicatus, turn oensetur quasi et proscriptus 
et excommunicatos eeset." — Juris Alamannici, cap. oxxTii. See also ch. i. ii. 

* See Ducange, Glossarium Mediae et Infinue Latinitatis, irerbo Excom- 
municatio ; Idem, Observations sur THistoire de St. Louis, by JoinviUe, p. 40 ; 
D. Brial, Reoueil des Hist, de France, vol. xiv. Prefiice, sect. 1, § 10. 

' The companions of St. Thomas of Canterbury, during his exile, express 
themselves on this subject to the following effect, in a letter written to Car- 
dinal Albert, in 1170 : " In eo maximb, apud nostratee, justitia viget ecclesi- 
astica, qu6d qui per annum excommunicationem sustinent, notari solent infii- 
miA." — S. Thom. Cantuariens. EpistoL lib. v. epist. xxii. This letter is the 
258ih in the Recueil des Hist, de France, by D. Bouquet, vol. xvi. p. 419. 

* See the councils and other acts of English legislation, cited by Ducange, 
vlH supra. See especially the Council of Lambeth, in 1261, cap. De Excom- 
municatis capiendis ; and that of London, in 1342, cap. xiii. (Lablje, Concil. 
torn. xi. pp. 808, 1897). Fleury, Hist. Eccl. vol. xviii. book Ixxxv. n. 5 ; 
vol. XX. book xcv. n. 13. Prynne, Antiquae Constitutioues Regui Augliw, 
Londini, 1672, fol. pp. 358, 410. 

* See the authors cited in note 1 to n. 79. 
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umyersal prevalence of the discipline on the temporal effects of 
ezoonuniinicationy and especiallj the invariable custom depriving 
the ezo(»nmmiicated of the right of judicial accusation or de- 
fence.^ But he explains this discipline at much greater length 
in one of his letters, addressed to Lawrence, a monk of La 
Charitd. It appears to have been written about the time when 
Pope Urban IL excommunicated Philip L, fot his scandalous 
mazxiage with Bertrade. Consulted by Lawrence on the conduct 
to be observed towards the excommunicated, the bishop of 
Ghartres recites for him the rules made or renewed on this sub- 
ject by Gr^ry VIL : he cites and explains the canons of the 
Council of Rome, mentioned abready,^ and after having referred 
to the prohibition against the excommunicated, of judicial 
defence or accusation, he adds, ^^ it has been so arranged by the 
laws, human and divine, in order to compel the excommunicated 
to enter into themselves, and to repent of their sins/^' We 
shall soon have occasion to cite many other letters of the same 
prelate, on the scandalous marriage of Philip L, which imply 
that the temporal effects of excommunication were then ad- 
mitted in France, even in the case of excommunicated kings. 

81. I%i8 LegisUuion in force under the Reign of St, Louie, 

An ''ordonnance'' published by St. Louis in 1228, establishes not 
lessdedsively the l^islation then adopted in France on this subject. 
It contains provisions precisely similar to those which we have 
just remarked in English l^islation.^ This ** ordonnance'" pre- 
scribes, ** that secular judges shall inflict temporal punishments 
against the excommunicated who remain obstinately under ana- 



* " DefinimiiB earn rite ad acousationem non admitti, qxii poetea quWn ex- 
oofDunimioatas ftierit> in ipeft adhuo ezcommunicatione constitutiui, sive cleri- 
ciui, rive lalcnB, aocnsare volaerit" — lyonis Decret. lib. xiv. cap. Iziz. See 
alto ch. xoT.'XcyiL 

' See 8iipra» n. 75, 76. 

* *' Divinie leges pariter et humanse reAitant et vitant eonim (excommimi- 
catomm) teetimonia et judicia ; non quod non aliqnando vera testificentnr, et 
justa decemant; sed ut, tali repulaft oonfatati, ab errore suo desistant." — 
lyonis Epist. 186 (Oper. part ii. p. 78, coL 2). This letter of Ivo of Ghartres 
is not in D. Bouquet's Reoueil, which contains only a selection of that pre- 
late's letters. 

* This ordonnanoe of St. Louin is found in vol. xi. of the Collection of Coun- 
cils of P. Labbe, p. 424. See also I'Hist. de I'Eglise Gallicane, vol. xi. pp. 
569-572 ; Daniel, Hist, de France, voL iv. pp. 808, 576 ; Ducange, ubi supra. 
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thema daring a year ; in this manner, those who are not moved 
by the fear of God, shall be brought back to the Church by the 
fear of temporal punishment. " We therefore order our officers," 
the king adds, '' to seize, after the expiration of one year, all 
the moveable and immoveable property of the excommunicated, 
and not to restore it until they have been absolved, and 
satisfaction has Ibeen given to the Church : and even in this 
case, the restitution shall not be made without our special order." ^ 
Similar provisions occur in many French councils, held about 
the same time, especially in those of Cognac, held in 1262,^ 
and of Cologne in 1266.' They are also found in a collection 
of laws published about the same time, with the title, '^ Establish- 
ments of St. Louis ;"^ which, though possibly not the work of 
that prince, gives at least the l^slation of his age.^ 

82. CircumaUMMei fawwraXfU to the EttMukmaU of this JHsciplvne, 

However rigorous this discipline may appear to us at the 
present day, it was then established with the greater facility, being 
in reality a relaxation of the ancient discipline, on the temporal 
effects of public penance. The latter, besides the painful and 
humiliating practices which it imposed, entailed the temporal 
effects now described, even though it had been accepted volun- 
tarily, and from mere devotion : and the effects subsisted even 
after the performance of the penance.^ But under the new 
discipline, the sinner was not subjected ordinarily to the painful 



* " StataimuB, ut excommunicati vitentur, iecwidUm canonicas tanctiones ; 
•t 81 aliqui per aumum oontamadter in exoommunicatione peratiterint, eztunc 
temponliter oompellAotur redire ad eodesiaaiicam unitatem ; ui quos a malo 
non retrahit timor Dei, saltern poena temporaliB compellat. Unde praecipimns 
quod balivi nostri omnia bona talium excommanioatorum mobilia et immobilia 
post annum capiant, nee eia aliquo modo restituant, donee prsedicti absoluU 
fnerint^ et Ecclesis Batisfecerint ; nee tunc etiam, nisi de noatro speciali man- 
date. "—-Statuta Ludovici Regis, pro Libertate Eodesiie, n. 7, 8 (Labbe, ConciL 
torn. xL p. 424). 

' Concilium Copriniaoense (de Cognac), n. 3 (Labbe, ibid. p. 821). 

* Concilium ColonieuBe, cap. xxxviii. (Labbe, ibid. p. 854). 

* Etablissements de St. Louis, book i. ch. oxxi. This chapter is cited by 
Ducange, in his Glossary, ubi supra. The whole text is given in Ducange^ 
edition of Joinville's History of St. Louis. 

* Daniel, Hist, de France, vol iv. p. 596. Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, 
book xxviii. ch. xxxvii. Bemardi, De TOrigine et des Progr^ de la L^s- 
lation Franfaise, book y. ch. iy. p. 829. 

* See P^re Morin's work, cited aboye, n. 59, note 1. 
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ftnd humiliating practices of public penance, nor was excommu- 
nication pronounced except for certain heinous crimes : and its 
eflTects ceased as soon as the offender obtained absolution. 



CHAPTER II. 

THl POWm KZXBCISKD BT POPES AND COUNCILS OVBB SOYXBXIONB IN TBI 
lODDLI AOKS OBNKBALLT ADMITTED BT PRINCES AND PEOPLE. 

88. Tht$ (kneral BdUf undoubtedly exisUd, 

Whatever may have been the origin of the extraordinary 
power exercised by popes and councils over sovereigns in the 
middle ages, the &ct is certain, that from the tenth century at 
least, and in many states from a much more remote period, a 
general belief prevailed in Europe, attributing to the spiritual 
power a supremacy over the temporal, in this sense, that a 
sovereign could be judged, and even in certain cases deposed, by 
the authority of the pope and of a council. Doubts there may 
be r^arding the origin and grounds of this belief, which are 
explained differentiy by different authors, as we have seen al- 
ready ; ^ but the existence of that belief itself is one of the 
most indisputable facts in history. 

84. Proofi ofthii Facl.—PUm ofthU Chapter, 

To arrange our proofe in order, we shall state first those that 
relate to Catholic sovereigns of Europe in general ; next those 
that relate to France, and to the countries feudally subject to 
the Holy See ; finally, those that r^ard only the empire of the 
West The development of these different divisions will demon- 
strate to evidence the truth of this assertion, that the popes and 
councils that attributed to themselves the power of judging, and 
of deposing temporal princes, and even Gregory VI I. himself, 
who first exercised that power,^ did but act in accordance with 



* Snpn, n. 2. 

' We Msume here, ms is commonly done, that the sentence of deposition 
prononnoed by Gregory VII. agftinst Henry IV., emperor of Germany, is the 
first instance of the kmd. This is not, however^ beyond all question ; for it 
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principles nniyersally admitted, and sanctioned even by the 
sovereigns most interested in denying them. 



ABTICLE I. 

Proofii of thiB Belief in the OMe of Catholic Soyereigns in GenenJ. 

85. Ckfural Bdief ikal Herttieai Prxnea ineurred DeposUion, 

One of the most clearly established facts in the history of the 
middle ages is, that from the tenth century at least, the prin- 
ciples which had long been enforced against private persons on 
the temporal effects of excommunication, were generally applied 
to the case of sovereigns. 

In the first place, so £Eur as the temporal consequences of 
heresy were concerned, it is certain that, according to the uni- 
versal belief and custom, sovereigns as well as private lords 
incurred by heresy the forfeiture of their dignity, and could be 
deposed by the sentence of the pope or of a council. The fact 
is certain on the testimony of Henry IV. himself, who admitted 
it at a time when he was less than ever inclined to favour the 
pretensions of the pope, and more interested in rejecting them. 
Immediately after the Council of Worms in 1076, in which 
Henry had pronounced the deposition of the pope, he communi- 
cated the result to that pontiff, in a letter couched in the most 
insulting terms. Still, even in this passionate document, he 
does not absolutely deny that the pope had power to depose 
sovereigns ; he only maintains '^ that, according to the tradition 
of the Fathers, a sovereign cannot be deposed for any crime 
whatsoever, except the denial of the faith.'^ ^ Here is a suffi- 

appean certain tliat the emperor Amolph was crowned emperor in 896, by 
Pope Formoeos, who lubetituted him for Lambert, crowned aboat four years 
before by the same pope. The circumstances of this fiMst are not sufficiently 
well known to justify us in inferring from it, that princes and people at that 
time generally attributed to the pope the power of deposing the emperor. If 
such a persuasion had already existed, it is difficult to suppose that Gre- 
gory VlJ. would not have appealed to it in Tindication of his conduct to the 
emperor of Germany. In another place we shall speak more at length on the 
election of Lambert and of Amolph. For the precise date of these elections, 
■ee especially Pagi, Critic, in Annales Baron, ann. 892, n. 2 ; 894, n. 3 ; 895, 
n. 4 ; 896, n. 3 ; 898, n. 7 ; L*Art de Ydrifier les Dates ; Chronolog. Hist, des 
Emp. d'Occident ; Cenni, Monumenta, torn. ii. pp. 28, 242. 

* " Me quoqne, . . . quem sanctorum patnim traditio soli Deo judicandum 
docuit^ nee pro allquo crimine, niii djide (quod absit) excrbiiavenm, deponen- 
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dendy clear admission, as Flenry remarks, that, according to a 
usage even then considered ancient, ^' a sovereign could jnstly 
be deposed for abandoning the faith/^ 

86. I%ii BeUif exiiUng in Fiwnce tmder the Seiffn of St. L<mu, 

About two centuries later we find an equally convincing 
testimony of this belief in a letter of the French barons to 
Pope Gregory IX., on occasion of the deposition of Frederick II., 
emperor of Germany. That prince having been excommunicated 
and deposed by the pope in 1239, the latter wrote an epistle to 
St. Louis, informing him of the event, and offering the empire 
to his brother. Count Robert.^ The king and the French lords 
disapproved highly, it is true, of the pope's conduct to Frederick. 
But they did not deny the pope's right of deposing the emperor 
in some cases, and especially for heresy. " If," they observe, 
** the emperor deserved to be deposed, it should be done in a 
council only ;'^ a precaution which they deemed necessary, to 
proceed witii greater security in so important a matter. They 
added, that to them it appeared the emperor was innocent, both 
with r^ard to his secular conduct and the Catholic faith ; that 
they would, however, send ambassadors to him, to examine 
carefully his opinions on the Catholic faith ; and that if he were 
found guilty on that point, they would make war on him to the 
death, as in a similar case they would do against any other, even 
the pope himself.' It must be remarked, that the bold tone of 
this letter, and the offensive terms used to the pope, have led 
some authors to suspect that it was addressed to him without the 
king's knowledge by the French barons, who were very much 



dam asBemit, . . . me, inqaam, a Deo constitutmn inhonoras." — Christian. 
UntitiuSy GermanisB Historici Illustres, torn. i. p. 394. Baronii, Annalefly 
torn. xi. aim. 1080, n. 24. Fleury, Hist. EcoL voL xiii. book Ixii. n. 28. 
Voigt, Hist, de Grigoire VII. book viu. p. 877. 

' Hatthew Paris, Hist. Angl. ann. 1289. Bossuet^ Defens. Declar. liv. iy. 
cam. vL ix. Flenry, Hist. Ecd. vol. xvii. book Ixxxi. n. 86, &o. Hist, de 
VEgUae Gall. yol. xi. ann. 1239. Daniel, Hist, de France, vol. iv. ann. 1289. 

' " Si Fridericos db apice imperiali, meritis exigentibns, dqxmendus etset, non 
nisi per generate concilium cassandus judicaretur. . . . Insontem sibi videri 
adhuc Fridericmn, neque quid sinistri in eo visum, vel in fidelitate sseculari, 
vel in fide Catholicft ; missuros ad Imperatorem, qui quomodo de fide Catho- 
Ucft sentiat diligenter inquirant : tum tjpaum, imd etiam ipswm Papam, si male 
de Deo senserit, usque ad intemecionem persecuturos." — MattL Paris, ubi 
supra (cited by Bossuet^ ibid. cap. vi. p. 26). 
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incensed at that time against the pope and the bishops.^ Bat 
whatever may be the worth of this conjecture, the letter itself 
is not the less manifest evidence of the principles then generally 
admitted on the rights of the spiritual power to depose princes, 
and especially the emperor, for the crime of heresy. These 
principles most, in tmth, have been generally regarded as incon- 
testable at the time, since they have been so expressly acknow- 
ledged by the authors of a letter so full of expressions offensive 
to the pope. 

S7. QmavX amd Particular CauncUt alao aUul this Belief, 

In attestation of this general belief, many councils, both general 
and particular, could be cited, whose decrees on this subject were 
published in presence of, and with the express or tacit consent of 
sovereigns. But the most remarkable of these are the decrees of 
the third and fourth Councils of Lateran, about the interpretation 
of which there is so great a diversity of opinion among audiors who 
have not attended sufficiently to tiie &ct that these two councils 
were mixed assemblies representing the temporal and spiritual 
powers.' 

S8. Decreet of the Third Oenend (huncU of Lateran, 

The first of these councils, held in 1179, revived against the 
Albigenses and many other heretics of the time, the principal 
provisions of the Roman law, which was then received in all the 
Christian states of Europe.' In the preamble to the decree, the 
council carefully distinguishes the spiritual penalties which the 
Church inflicts on heretics by her own authority, from the tem- 
poral penalties which she enacts with the concurrence and aid of 
Christian princes. The following are the words of the council :* 



' See Daniel and Berthier, ubi supra. 

' See, on these different explanations, Tonmely, De EcdesiAy torn. ii. p. 447 ; 
Boesoety Deiens. Dedar. lib. \y, cap. i. ii. ; Mamachi, Origines et Antiquit. 
ChristianflD, torn. iv. p. 245, note 2. 

* We haye explained these provisioDs' in our Introduction, art. ii. § 2, 
n. 61, &o. 

* " Sicnt ait beatus Leo, licbt eocleeiastica disciplina, sacerdotali contenta 
jndicio, oruentas non effioiat nltiones, Gatholioorom tamen principum oonsti- 
tntionibus adjuvator, ut saepe qunrant homines nlutare remedium, dum cor- 
porale snper se metuunt evenire supplicimn." — Concii Lateran. iii. can. 27 
(Labbe, Conoil. torn. x. p. 1522). 
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" Though the Church," as St Leo observed/ " is content with the 
judgment pronounced by her ministers, and does not inflict 
penalties of blood, she is, nevertheless, aided by the laws of 
Christian princes, in order that the fear of corporal punishment 
may lead the guilty to apply for the spiritual remedy." Having 
laid down this principle, the council decrees both spiritual and 
temporal punishments against the heretics. In the first place, 
it anathematizes them and their abettors, cuts them off from the 
oommunion of the faithful, prohibits the holy sacrifice to be 
offered for them, and Christian burial to be given to them. 
Then, in virtue " of the aid given to the Church by Christian 
princes," it decrees temporal penalties against heretics in the 
following terms : — " That all who are bound to them by any obli- 
gation, should consider themselves released from every bond of 
fidelity, homage, and obedience^ so long as they persist in their 
heresy. We, moreover, enjoin all the faithful, for the remission 
of their sins, to resist courageously the ravages of the heretics, 
and to protect the Christian people against them by arms. We 
also order their property to be confiscated, and authorize princes 
to reduce them to subjection." * The concurrence of the two 
powers in the promulgation of this decree, besides being clearly 
implied by the very text which we have cited, is, moreover, 
attested by a contemporary author, who adds, after citing these 
canons, ''that when these decrees were published, they were 
accepted by all the clergy and people present." ' It is certain, 
as Bossuet remarks on this subject, that, according to the style 
of the councils, and of all ecclesiastical authors, the word 



* The council dies literally the words of -St. Leo, in his Letter to TuribiuSy 
a Spaoish bishop, regarding the Priscillianists who then infested that kingdom. 
— 8. Leonis Epist. 15 (alias 93), n. 1. Floury, Hist. Eccl. vol. vi. book xxvii. 
n. 10. 

* " Belaxatos autem se noverint a debito fidelitatis et hominii, ac totius 
obeequii, donee in tantA iniquitate permanserint, quicumque illis aliquo paeto 
tenentur annezi. Ipsis autem, cunctisque fidelibus, in remiasionem peccatorum 
injungimus, ut tantis cladibus se viriliter opponant, et oontra eos armis popu- 
hun Christianum tueantur, confiscenturque eorum bona, et liberum sit prin- 
cipibus hujusmodi homines subjicere servituti." — Concil. Lateran. iii. ubi supra, 
p. 1528. 

' " His itaque decretis promulgatis, et ab universo clero ac populo circum- 
stante receptis, etc. "--Roger de Hoveden, Ann. Anglican, lib. ii. (Scriptorea 
Anglise, torn. i.). Labbe, Concil. torn. x. p. 1525. 

VOL. II. H 
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" people'' is used here in oppoBition to d^rgy, to designate all the 
laics present, even lords and princes.^ 

S9. Decreet cf the Powrik QcMrail CowneU ofLateran, 

The decree of the third Council of Lateran was revived in the 
commencement of the following century, in the fourth Council of 
Lateran, a. d. 1215. After anathematizing in general, and 
without exception, all heresies contrary to the Catholic faith, 
the council continues thus: ''We order,^ that heretics, after 



^ "PopuKautem nonune, eodeeiasiioo more styloque, laid omnes intelli^ 
tMOtor, ipnque cmIoo principe8> et eonim legati." — B<>aBaet, Defens. Declarat. 
lib. iy. cap. i. p. 6. see again, in sni^rt <J these obaervations, Fleury, Hifli. 
BooL ToL XT. book bcxiii. n. 22 ; D. Geillier, Hist, des Auteurs Eocl^. yoL 
zzL p. 721 ; Pey, De TAutorit^ des Denx PnissaDoes, yoL i. p. 112 ; Thomaa- 
wkn, Trait6 des Edits, yoL ii. oh. ix. ; Bernardi, De TOrigine et des Progrte de 
la Legislation Frao(aise, book y. oh. iii. p. 816. 

* ** Damnati yerb, secolaribns potestatibot pnesentibo^ ant eomm baliyis, 
veKnqnantar animadyenione debitk pnniendi, derids prills a suis ordinibos 
degradatifl ; ita qnod bona hajnsmodi damnatomm, si laid -fuerint^ oonfisoen- 
tiir ; si yer6 olend, applioentur eodesiis a quibns sti^endia peroepenint. Qni 
aatom isyenti luerint solft snspidone notabiles, nisi jozta considerationea 
■nspidonis, qnalitatemqne persome, propriam innocentiam congra& poigatioDe 
monstrayerinty anathematis gladio feriantur, et usque ad satisfiu^onem con- 
dignam, ab omnibus eyitentur ; ita quod si per annum in exoommunicatione 
perstiterint, extunc yelut hieretioi oondemnentur. Moneantur antem et in- 
anoantur, et si neoesse fuerit^ per censuram ecdesiasticam compellantur secu- 
lares potestates, quibuscumque fimffantur officiis, ut sicut reputari cupiunt et 
baben fideles, ita pro defensione fidei prestent public^ jununentum, quod de 
terris suib juridiotioni subjectis, uniyersoe haBretioos ab EodesiA denotatos, 
bonft fide, pro yiribus exterminare studebunt. ... Si ver5 dominus temporalis, 
requisitus et monitus ab EodesiA, terram suam puigare neglexerit ab hilo 
knreticft fosditate, per metropolitanum et cseteros comproyinciales episoopos 
exoommunicationis yinculo innodetur ; et si satis&oere contempeerit infra 
annum, signifioetur boc summo pontifid, ut extunc ipse yassaUosab ejus fideli- 
tate denuntiet absolutos, et terram exponat CatholiciB occupandam, qui eam, 
exterminatis haBreticis, sine ulU oontradictione possideant, et in fidei puritate 
oonseiyent ; salyo jure domini prindpalis, dummodo super hoc ipse nullum 
prastet obstaculum, nee aliquod impedimentum opponat ; e&dem nibilominus 
lege servatA circa eoe qui non habent dominos prindpales. . . . Credentes yer6 
prsBterea, receptoree, defensores et feiutores hsereticorum, excommunicationi 
decemimus suojaoere; firmiter statuentes, ut postquam quis talium fuerit 
exoommunicatione notatus, si satisfiicere contempeerit infra annum, extunc 
ipso jure sit fiiurt^us infiumia, nee ad publica offida sen oonsilia, neo ad eligendos 
aiiquos ad huiusmodi, nee ad testimonium admittatur. Sit etiam intestabilis, 
ut nee testandi liberam habeat fiskcultatem, neo ad hereditatis sucoessionem 
aooedat. NuUus pneterea ipsi, super quocumque negotio, sed ipse aliis respon- 
dere cogatur. Qiiod si forl^ judex extiterit, ejus sententia nullam obtineat 
firmitatem, nee causaB aliqus ad ejus audientiam perferantur. Si fuerit adyo- 
oatus, ejus patrodnium nuUatenus admittatur. Si tabellio, ejus instrumenta 
oonfecta per ipsumnullius penitus sint momenti, sed cum auotore damnato dam- 
nentur." — Concilium Lateranense iy. can. iii. (Labbe, ConciL tom. xi. part i. 
p. 147, etc.). Floury, Hist Eocl^ yol. xyi. book Ixxyii. n. 47. 
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their oondemnatioiiy be delivered over to secular princes or their 
officers, to be punished according to their deserts ; care being 
taken that clerics shall be degraded before they are delivered up 
to the secular arm : that the property of laics so condemned 
shall be confiscated, and that of the clergy applied to the 
churches from which they had received their revenues : that, 
moreover, all persons suspected of heresy shall be excommu- 
nicated, unless they clear themselves in a manner suitable to the 
nature of the suspicion and the quality of the person suspected : 
that all the fidthf ul shall avoid communication with them, until 
they have given satisfsK^tion to the Church ; and that, finally, they 
sIuJl be condemned as heretics, if they remain under excommu- 
nication during one year. All secular powers, moreover, shall 
be admonished, and if necessary compelled, by ecclesiastical 
censures, to swear publicly to expel firom their territories 
heretics denounced by the Church. If after the admonition and 
request of the Church, any temporal lord should n^lect to purge 
his territory of heretics, he shall, in the first place, be excom- 
municated by his metropolitan and the suffiragan bishops ; and 
if he does not give satisfaction within a year, the pope shall be 
apprised of it, in order that he may declare the vassals of that 
lord absolved firom their oath of fidelity, and may deliver over 
his lands to Catholics, that, after having expelled heretics firom 
it, they may hold it in peace, and maintain therein the pure 
Catholic faith, saving the rights of the suzerain lord ; provided, 
however, he places no obstacle to the execution of this decree ; 
the same rule shall, moreover, be observed against those who 
have no suzerain lord. The abettors and protectors of heretics, 
we order, moreover, to be excommunicated ; and if they do not 
give satisfiBMstion within a year, they are, ipso jure, to be 
r^arded as in&mous, disquaUfied for secular offices or councils, 
incapable of either inheriting or making a will ; and none shall 
be obliged to answer their citation in a court of justice, though 
themselves shall be obliged to answer others. Should a judge 
be condemned, his judgments shall not be of force ; if he is a 
lawyer, he shall not be admitted to plead ; and if he be a notary, 
the deeds drawn up by him shall be null." 



h2 
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90. Conewrrenee of the Two Powen in the Promulgatum of Hum Ikcrtes, 

At first sight it might appear that, in publishing those 
decrees, the council encroached on the rights of the temporal 
power. But, independently of the fact that the consent of the 
princes, necessary for those decrees, had been clearly expressed 
by the third Council of Lateran, held only a short time pre- 
viously, it is certain, that those decrees were not published 
without the consent of the Christian princes, who had all been 
summoned to this council, and who, in fact, assisted there by 
their ambassadors. This is the principle by which Bossuct and 
Fleury, and the majority of historians and canonists, especially 
in France, explain those decrees, and many others of a similar 
kind occurring in the general councils of the middle ages.^ 
The union of the two powers in these councils has even led 
many learned authors to consider them as general diets, or states- 
general of Europe, combining in themselves at once the eccle- 
siastical council and the political assembly.* All the Catholic 
princes of Europe being, in fact, convoked to them, as well as 
the bishops, and assisting at them either in person or by their 
ambassadors, the decrees published by them on temporal matters, 
emanated both from the authority of the Church and of princes, 
and thus became obligatory on all the Catholic states of Europe. 

91. Confirmation of thete Decrees by the Laws of Princes, and by different 

Councils or mixed Assemblies. 

But, besides this concurrence of the two powers in the third 
and fourth general Councils of Lateran, the consent given by 
princes to the abovementioned decrees is proved clearly by a 
great number of laws, promulgated about the same period by 
the temporal power, and by many councils or mixed assemblies 
held in different states. We shall notice particularly a constitu- 
tion published in 1220, by Frederick XL, emperor of Germany, 
the very day on which he received the imperial crown from the 



' Fleury, ubi irapra. Boflsnet, Defens. DecUrat. lib. it. cap. i.-v. D. Ceil- 
lier, Hist, des Auteurs Eccl^. toI. xxi. p. 721 ; vol. xxiii. p. 560. Milner, 
Excellence of tbe Catholic Religion, letter xlix. See also toe works of the 
Abb^ Pey, Thomassin, and Bernardi, cited in last note to n. 88. 

* Thomassin, Tnut^ des Edits, voL ii. ch. ix. p. 87. Idem, Ancien. et Nonv. 
Discipline de I'Eglise, toI. ii. book iii. ch. xlv.-lvii. passim. Bemardi, ubi 
supra, p. 316. 
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hands of Pope Honorius III. By this constitution, the emperor 
expressly confirms the canons of the third and fourth general 
Councils of Lateran, which we have already cited, and which 
are literally inserted in his decree.^ Some years later, St. Louis, 
immediately after ascending the throne, published a similar 
order, to enforce the execution of the same canons in the south 
of France, where the heresy of the Albigenses, and the protec* 
tion which the count of Toulouse hivd long given them, made 
the execution of these canons more difficult.^ It was with the 
same view that the holy king afters ards solicited and obtained 
from Pope Alexander IV. the establishment of the tribunal of 
the Inquisition in France.' 

Among the councils or mixed assemblies which promulgated 
similar decrees about the same period, we may mention especially 
the Council of Tours, in 1163, which was attended by a great 
number of bishops and barons of the kingdoms of England and 
France ;* the Council of Verona, in 1184, in which were many 
bishops and barons from Germany, Lombardy, and from some 
other states ; ^ and the Council of Toulouse, in 1229, in which 
the decrees were revived which had been enacted not long 
before against heretics by St. Louis.^ 

' Constitutio Friderici U. (in ihe Corpus Juris Romani, after the Liber 
Feud.). Fleury, Hist. Eccl. vol. xvi. book Ixxviii. n. 40. 

* Oonstitutio Ludovici IX. (Labbe, Concil. torn. xi. parte primft, p. 428.) 
Hist, de TEglise GaU. vol. xi. book xxxi. p. 81. Daniel, Hist, de France, 
P. Griffet's edit. vol. iv. p. 575. 

' Fleury, Hist. Eocl. vol. xvii. book Ixxxiv. n. 15. This exposition may 
explain or modify the assertion of many French canonists of the last century, 
" that the temporal penalties decreed by the popes a^inst heretics are not 
received in France." — De H^ricourt, Lois Eccl^s. de France, vol. i. p. 149, 
coL 1. It is certain that, under the reign of St. Louis, and even long after i^ 
France adopted the same custom on this point as the other states of Europe; 
Doubtless, m consequence of the progress of the reformation in France, the 
principal provisions of the common law on this point fell into disuse ; but inost 
of these provisions were re-enacted by the revocation of the edict of Nantes, in 
1685. See De H^ricourt, ibid. p. 378, &c. ; D'Avrigny, M^raoires pour servir 
li I'Hist. £ocl6s. du xvii. Sibcle, vol. iii. ann. 1685 ; Hist de Bossuet, by the 
Cardinal Bausset, vol. iv. book xi. n. 15. 

* Concil. Turon. (Labbe, ConcU. tom. x. p. 1411). Fleury, Hist. Eocl. 
vol XV. book Ixx. n. 68. 

* ConcU. Veron. (Labbe, ibid. pp. 1787, 1740). Fleury, ibid, book Ixxiii. 
n. 54. 

* Concil. Tolos. ann. 1229 (Labbe, Concil. tom. xi. prim& parte, p. 426, &c.). 
Fleury, ibid. vol. xvi. book Ixxix. n. 67. Hist, de Valise Gall. vol. xi. book 
xxxi. p. 85, 4tc. For fuller details on this point, consult the authors cited in 
the Introduction, n. 67, note second last. 
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All these teeiiinomes must certainly prove the general belief 
and custom of the states of Europe, during the middle ages, 
on the temporal effects of heresy, even in the case of princes. 
This important point shall, however, be demonstrated more 
clearly in the course of this chapter,^ by the evidence even of 
those sovereigns who were most jealous of their authority, and 
most interested in disputing the custom of whose prevalence we 
are speaking. 

92. Cknmd Bdirf regarding the Temporal mfects qf ExammvmcatUm tn the 

Case of Sovertigfu, 

The temporal effects of ex()ommunication, even in the case 
of sovereigns, were not less generally admitted ; and sovereigns 
themselves, as well as their subjects, expressly admitted them. 
The history of Henry IV., emperor of Germany, would be, of 
itself, sufficient to demonstrate the truth of this assertion. We 
think it right to discuss that subject in greater detail, both 
because it presents us the first case of a sovereign deposed by 
excommunication,' and because it appears to us peculiarly 
useful in illustrating the main object of our inquiry.' 

98. This Bdirf proved to exist from the History of the Emperor Henry IV, — 

Character and Conduct qf that Prinee, 

Historians are unanimous in representing Henry IV. as one 
of the most wicked princes that ever reigned over Germany. 
Debauch, tyranny, avarice, and simony, made him the scourge 
both of the state and of religion ; ^ and to such a degree had 
his continual oppressions alienated the barons of the empire, 
that they had more than once conceived the design of deposing 
him in a general assembly of the nation. About the year 1067, 



' Infra, art. 4. * Supra, ch. ii. n. 84, note 1. 

* For a Aill statement of the fibcts which we are about to cite, the reader is 
referred principally to the Annales Baronii (ann. 1078, et seq.), and to the 
Second Dissertation of Nat. Alexander, on the Eooles. Hist, of the Eleventh 
Century. These two authors cite at great length the principal testimonies of 
contemporary writers on the facts of which we speak. See also Voigt, Hist, 
de Gr^oire VII. 2nd edit. Paris ; Fleury, Hist. Eocl. vol xiiL book bdi. ; 
Receveur, Hist, de TEglise, vol. ▼. book xxvii. We have already remarked in 
our Prefskce, that this latter work is a useful corrective for Fleury's Hist. Eccl. 
and for nuuay others, especially on the character of Gregory VII. 

* See the authors cited above, ch. i. n. 85, last note. 
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long before the pontificate of Gregory VII.^ tiiey had deter- 
mined on the execution of their plan. They j&equently revived 
it, but did not succeed, in consequence either of the intrigues 
and promises, or of the momentary amendment of Henry.^ 
Pope Alexander II., in the hope of remedying the evils of 
church and state, had already cited that prince to Rome (in 
1073), to give an account of his conduct, and especially to 
answer to the charge of simony, the chief cause of the troubles 
and scandals which then afflicted the Church of Germany ; but, 
the pope dying not long after, the citation was of no effect, and 
the emperor's apprehensions were removed.' Gr^ry VII., 
Alexander's successor, had no sooner mounted the papal throne 
than he sincerely thought of devising efficacious means to remove 
the scandal ; but even the least examination of his conduct 
will prove that he was naturally averse to rigorous measures, 
and especially against Henry. No person could, in truth, 
exhibit greater benevolence, mildness, and compassion, than the 
pope did to a prince so obstinate in his disorders ; ' nor was it 
until he had exhausted aU possible gentle means, both personally 
and by his l^tes, that he at last, against his wiU, had recourse 
to menaces and severity. Even this was not done except on the 
request of the Saxon lords, who had been driven to extremities 
by the emperor's oppressions, and who, despairing of the fulfil- 
ment of promises which had so often been violated, had recourse 
to the Holy See as their only refuge, and the only tribunal 
cf^ble of checking the despotism and the other crimes of 
Henry. After having laid before the pope the wretched con- 
dition of church and state in Germany, they fturthermore urge, 
''that it is not right to tolerate so wicked a prince on the 
throne, especially as Rome had not yet conferred on him the 
regal dignity ; ^ that it is proper to restore to Rome her right of 

> Voigt, ibid. p. 111. « Ibid. p. 158, &a 

' Yoigt, ubi supra, pp. 187, &o. 864, &o. Nat. Alexander, ubi 8upr% 
art. u. ui. 

* According to the ciuitom and the constitutional law of Grermany, the elec- 
tion made by the G^erman lords of a king of Germany, did not, properly speak- 
ing, confer the imperial dignity ; he could not take the title of emperor until 
he had been recognised and crowned by the pope (infra, art. iv. and ch. iii. 
art. ii. § 2). Henry had never complied with this last formality, as he had 
been crowned, not by the legitimate pope, but only hy the anti-pope, Gilbert. 
Strictly, therefore, he was only king of Germany, and emperor elect, bat not 
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appointing kings ; that it belongs to the pope and to the city of 
Rome, in concert with the German princes, to elect a maa whose 
condnct and prudence wonld be worthy of so exalted a rank/' ^ 
In support of their request, they add, ** that the empire was a 
fief of the eternal city, and that, consequently, the pope, as head 
and organ of the Roman people, should stand forth for the 
relief of the empire, in the extremity to which it was now 
reduced."* It must be obsenred, that the Saxon lords, while 
thus urging the pope to severe measures against Henry, were 
acting in concert with the majority of the German lords, whose 
discontent had been manifested long before, and was still mani- 
festing itself on all occasions, except when it was repressed by 
Henry's power, or calmed by the false promises which that 
prince was ever ready to make, and to violate the moment ho 
oould do so with impunity.' 

94. The Pope tkreaiene to excommwiUeate him — Hit intuUing Anewer to thtU 

Menace, 

His obstinate persistance in crime, and the general disaffec- 
tion, which was every day growing stronger against him, compelled 
the pope to use other means than exhortation and paternal 
advice ; he accordingly addressed a very strong remonstrance to 
him to desist from his crimes, and especially to restore to liberty 
some bishops whom he had imprisoned, and to return their 
churches and property, which he had unjustly usurped ; in fine, 
he ordered the legates to threaten him with excommunication. 



emperor. T^ub U the meaning of the aseertion of the Saxon lords^ '' that Rome 
had not yet conferred on him the regal dignity." 

* " Non decere (Henricum lY.) tarn flagitiosum, pins notum crimine qnkm 
nomine, regnare ; maxim^ ctim sibi regiam dignitatem Roma non contnlerit ; 
oportere R^e suum jus in conatituendiB regibus reddi ; proyiderent Apoe- 
tolicus et Roma, ex consilio principum, cujua vita et sapientia tanto honori 
oongmeret." — Apologia Henrici lY. apud Urstitimn, Germanise Historici II- 
luatrea, Francofiirti, 1670, fol. p. 382 (cited by Voigt, ubi supra, lib. viii. 
p. 864 ; and by Bossuet^ Defens. Deolar. lib. i. cap. xii. ; Ub. iv. cap. ix. p. 83). 

* " Proponunt deinde imperium beneficium esse urbis aetemsB." — Aventin, 
Henrici IV. Vita, ann. 1076 (cited by Voigt, ibid.). The word " beneficium " 
in the writings of the middle ages is often synonymous with " feudus." See 
Ducange, Glossarium Medis et Infimas Latin, verbo Beneficium. It is so 
understood by Voigt and his French translator in this passage. We shall see, 
however, that the empire was not a fief of the Holy See, in the proper and 
strict sense of the term (infra, art. iv. n. 142). 

» Voigt, ubi supra, pp. Ill, 117, 121, 123, 133, &c., 147, &a, 192, &c., 200, &c. 
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if he did not give immediate satisfaction to the Church.^ 
Henry, wounded to the quick by this remonstrance, expelled the 
legat^ ignominously, and convoked a council at Worms, which 
drew up an accusation against Gregory teeming with the most 
infamous calumnies, and declaring him deposed from the papal 
throne.^ Henry himself notified this decision to the pope in an 
insulting letter, as unbecoming a crowned head as it was dis- 
gracefrd to a Christian. What must be especially remarked in 
that letter is, the fear which the writer therein betrays of the 
consequences which excommunication might have on his crown. 
Though in threatening him with excommunication, Gregory had 
not alluded in the least to deposition, Henry manifestly assumes 
aa certain, that in the opinion of the pope and of many other 
persons, excommunication could entail that dreaded effect, at 
least after a certain lapse of time ; for he accuses Gregory of 
having attaicked him personally, and having wished to deprive 
him of his kingdom. " I have been dishonoured by you," he 
says, "I who hold my power from God himself; I who, 
according to the tradition of the Fathers, have no other judge 
but God, and cannot be deposed for any crime, except apostasy 
from the faith/' ' Henry appears to deny here that a sovereign 
could then be deposed for any other cause but heresy ; a position 
which, if understood rigorously, is manifestly opposed to the 
general belief of his time, on the effects of excommunication in 
the case of sovereigns ; a belief which he himself admitted, by 
his deputies, in the negotiations which preceded his absolution. 
It is therefore probable that the words of his declaration are not 
to be taken in their literal sense ; and that, in accordance with 
the usage of ancient ecclesiastical authors, he took the word 
" heresy" in a general signification, including not only heresy 
strictly so called, but certain crimes which made a sinner be 
suspected of heresy ; such, for instance, as simony, which was 
one of the principal grounds of Gr^ory's complaint against 
Henry.* 

* Voigt, ubi fmpra, p. 864, &c. N. Alexander, ubi supra, art. iii. 
' "Voigt, ubi supra, p. 369, &c. N. Alexander, ibid. 

' Supra, n. 85, note 1. 

* See on this subject, Launoi, De Simonift, observ. 8, 4, 5, 11 (Oper. torn. ii. 
part, ii.) ; Fleury, Hist. Ecd. vol. xili. book Ixiii. n. 52. 
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96. H€uexoommufiiccaedamddipoieA}iyiktPope--La^ 

The violent measnres adopted by that prince in the Conncil 
of Wonns, could not remain unpunished. The pope, imme- 
diately before he was informed of it, had summoned a council, 
in which he pronounced against Henry sentence of excommuni- 
cation and deposition.^ The sequel of the histoiy, nevertheless, 
demonstrates that, so far as the sentence r^arded the deposition 
of Henry, it was not definitive, nor was it to have its full effect, 
except in case that prince should obstinately remain under 
excommunication during a year, without taking any measure 
for giving satisfaction to the Church.^ The sentence, we shall 
see, was understood in this sense by the adherents both of Henry 
and of Gregory. 

The lawfulness of this sentence was acknowledged by the 
most pious and enlightened men of the day, such as St. Anselm of 
Lucca, G^hard, bishop of Salzbourg, Domnison, chaplain of 
the Countess Matilda, Paul Bemried, Lambert of Schafna- 
bourg, &c.^ But, as might naturally be expected, the partisans 
of Henry censured it severely, as an act dictated more by 
Gr^ry's personal revenge, than by a zeal for justice. To 
refute this calumny, the pope wrote to the German lords a letter, 
in which he explains, in language becoming his high station and 
character, the grounds of his sentence against Henry. From 
this letter, it is manifest that, in pronouncing that sentence, 
Gr^ry did not pretend to ground himself merely on the divine 
power of binding and loosing, but on the laws both of God 
and of man, "according to which Henry deserved, not only 
to be excommunicated, but abo to be deprived of his r^al 
dignity." * 

* Voigt, ubi Bupn, p. 875, &o. Nat. Alexander, ibid, art iv. 

' Nat. Alexander demonstrates this point solidly, by the testimony of oon- 
temporary authors, and even by the letters of Gregory YII. (ibid. art. iv.). 
Voigt, who asserts the contrary, is in error (p. 378, n. 8). 

' See their testimonies, cited by Nat. Alexander (iHd. art. !▼.), and by 
Labbe (Concil. tom. x. p. 857). 

* ** Propter que (scelera) Henricum excommunicari non soldm usque ad 
disnam satisfactionem, sed ab omni honore regni, absque spe reouperationis, 
dj>ere destitui, dirincwum et humanarum legum teaUUur auctoritat" — Paul 
Bemried, De Rebus gestis Greg. VII. cap. Ixxviii. (Muratori, Rerum Ital. 
Script, tom. iii. part. i. p. 887, col. 1, D.). Voigt, ubi supra, p. 884. N. 
Alexander, ubi supra, art. iv. Fleury, Hist. EcoL toL xiii. book bui. n. 88. 
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96. CimteqmiteeB i^ thu SeiUenee, 

These letters of the pop«, aided by the spiritual penalties 
with which he threatened the abettors of the schism, and by 
the sadden death, which carried off many of Henry's partisans 
about the same time, considerably weakened the party of that 
prince.^ Many even of his most devoted adherents b^an to 
have scruples about their conduct, and to respect the pope's 
sentence ; *' on the grounds, especially, that according to the 
laws of tiie empire, an excommunicated person not obtaining 
absolution within a year, should be deprived of all his dig- 
nities." ^ The small number of those who remained faithful to 
the emperor, took their stand on the ground, either that his 
cause had not been sufficiently examined, or that a sovereign 
could not be excommunicated.' Or^ry VII. had refuted the 
former pretext sufficiently in his letter to the German lords ; he 
discusses the second in a letter to Herman, bishop of Metz, 
who had consulted him on that point ; and he demonstrates, 
that, according both to Scripture and tradition, the power of 
binding and loosing was given generally, and without restriction, 
to the apostles, and extended to princes as well as to others.^ 

> Voigt» ibid. p. 885, &o. 

* *' Dubitare coepemnt an exoommunicationem ipsam oontemnere, an rere- 
renter observare deberent ; maxim^ ctim in eorum lege conHneeUw, nt si qma, 
infra annum et diem, excommnnicationis vinculo non fuerit absolutus, omni 
caieat dignitatis honore." — Nicolas Boselll, Cardinal d'Aragon, Vita Gre- 
gorii VII. (Muratoriy Remm Italic. Script, torn. iii. part. i. p. 807, note 14). 
V oigt, ubi supra, p. 890. The cardinal of Aragon wrote about the year 1360, 
under the pontificate of Innocent YI. ; his testimony on this point is con- 
firmed, as we shall see, by that of Lambert and of Bemried, contemporaries of 
Gregory VII. This testimony also proves, that later in the middle a|^ as 
weU as in the days of Gregory VII., the power of the pope over sovereigns in 
the temporal order was not considered as being founded merely on the right 
divine. 

* Voigt, ibid. pp. 889, 890. 

* " Eis autem qui dicunt regem non oportere extxmmmmoari, lioH pro magni 
fiktuitate nee etiam eis respondere debeamus, tamen ne impatienter illorum 
insipientiam pneterire videamur, ad sanctorum patrum dicta vel fiusta iUos 
mittimus, ut eos ad sanam doctrinam revocemus. . . . Sed fort^ hoc volunt 
pnedicti viri intelligere qu6d quando Deus Ecclesiam suam ter beato Petro 
oommisit, dicens, Pasce ovea meoij reges exceperit. Cur non attendunt, vel 
potibs erubescendo confitentur, quia ubi Deus beato Petro principaliter dedit 
poteMtaUm ligandi et tolvendi in ccdo et in terrd, nullum excepit, nihil ab ejus 
potestate subtnurit ?"— Greg. VII. Epistol. lib. iv. epist. 2 (Labbe, Condi, 
tom. X. pp. 149, 150). D. Ceillier, Hist, des Auteurs £ccl^. vol. xx. p. 688. 
Fleury, ubi supra, n. 82. Voigt, ubi supra, p. 391, &c. N. Alexander, ubi 
supra, art. iv. last ^ragraph. 

BoBSUet, in his Defens. Dedarat. supposes, with' Nat. Alexander, that the 
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97. The Emperor 9olicUt and oUaint Ahtolution. 

The pope, though inflexible ih passing sentence against 
Henry, was yet ever ready to yield and to grant absolution, 
provided that prince showed himself more tractable. The 
Saxons, resolving to profit by the state of afiairs, renewed their 
old league against Henry, and once more addressed the Holy 
See to direct them in the course which they were bound to take.^ 
Gregory seized this opportunity to manifest his own pacific 
feelings towards Henry. He ordered the German barons to use 
gentle measures with him, in order to give him an opportunity 
for amendment ; he besought them, at the same time, not to 
think of a new election unless that prince should positively 
refuse to give satisfaction to the Church.' The lords who had 
so long borne impatiently the emperor's yoke, then met at 



pMrtimiB of H^iT did not deny precisely thitt a sovereign conld be excom- 
municated, but solely that he could incur an excommunication which would 
entail the forfeiture of his temporal rights. — Nat. Alexander, ubi supra, art. x. 
n. 6. BoBsuet, Defens. Declar. lib. i. sect. L cap. vii. ; sect. ii. cap. xxx. 
Hub supposition is contrary to the words of Gregory YII., who declares in the 
commencement of this letter, that he is going to answer those who maintain 
that a king ought not to be excommunicated. What led Bossoet and Alex- 
ander into error appears to be, that they confounded the first letter of Gre- 
gory VII. to Herman, which was written in 1076 (lib. iv. epist. 2), with the 
second, which was written in 1080 (lib. vii. epist 21). In the former, written 
before the emperor*s final deposition, the pope merely proposes to answer the 
objection of those who pretended that a king ought not to he excommunicated ; 
in the second, written after the final deposition, he discusses the objection of those 
who maintained that the pope could not absolve his subjects firom their oath of 
allegiance. " Quod autem postulasti, te quasi nostris scrip tis juvari ac prse- 
muniri contra illorum insaniam, qui nefimdo ore garriunt, auctoritatem sanctsB 
■edis non potuisse regem Henricum . . . excommunicare, nee quemquam h 
Sacramento fidelitatis ejus absolvere ; non adeo necessarium nobis videtur, cimi 
hujus rei tam multa ac oertissima documenta in sacrarum Scripturarum paginis 
reperiantur." — Epist. lib. viii. epist. 21, p. 267. From not having distinguished 
between these two letters, Nat. Alexander has fiillen into a singular contra- 
diction on this point ; asserting in one place with us, that Henry's partisans 
maintained a king could not be excommunicated (art. iv. last paragraph), and 
in another place supposing that no person held that error (art. x. n. 6). 

« Voigt, ibid. p. 897, &c. 

' " Quia nos contra eum non movit, Deo teste, ssecularis superbia, nee vana 
mundi cupiditas, sed sanctsa sedis et universalis £cclesi» sollicitudo et dis- 
oiplina ; monemus vos in Domino Jesu et rogamus, sicut cariasimos firatres, ut 
evm beniffni, ti ex toto corde ad Deum convergus fverit, ntscipuUia, et circa eum, 
non tantiim justitiam quie ilium reenare prohibet, sed misericordiam qus multa 
delet scelera, oetendatis. . . . Qiida ti ex corde non fuerit ad Deum converstu, 
talis ad regni gubemationem, Deo fitvente, inveniatur, qui ea quae videntur 
Christians religioni, et totius imperii saluti necessarian secretA ac indubitabili 
promissione obeervaturum promittat." — Greg. VII. Epist. lib. iv. epist. 3 
(Labbe, Concil. ubi supra, pp. 151, 152). Voigt, ibid. p. 405, &c. 
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Tribur, to deliberate on the coarse to be adopted ; and resolved 
to depose Henry, and elect a saccessor.^ Terrified at these 
measures, the emperor entered into n^tiations, and promised, 
in the most solemn manner, to repair withoat delay his past 
injustice ; but the only indulgence he could obtain from them 
was, a suspension of their proceedings until he had visited 
Rome and submitted his case to the pope ; they moreover 
added, ''that if, through his own fault, he was not absolved 
from excommunication within the year, he should be definitively 
deprived of his crown, without the least hope of recovering his 
dignity, which the laws of the empire disqualified him from 
enjoying, if he had remained during more than a year under 
sentence of excommunication/' ^ 

However humiliating were these conditions, Henry thought 
himself fortunate in obtaining them, and resolved seriously to 
be reconciled to the pope ; '' knowing/' as contemporary authors 
assure us, ''that he had no other chance of safety, but by 
obtaining absolution before the anniversary day of his excom- 
munication ; and that, if he were not absolved before that day, 
he would definitively forfeit his crown, without hope of recovery/** 



" Yoigt, ibid. p. 407, &c. 

* "Qabd si ante diem anniveraarinm exoommmiicationis suffi, bqo prsBsertim 
TitiOy excommanioationenon abeolTatur, absque retractatione in perpetuum caosft 
oedd^t, nee legibua deinceps regnum repetere possit, qitod Ugibus uUrdk admi- 
migtraitef oiMitiam peutut ezeommwUccUionem, non point." — ^Lambert de Scbaf- 
nahouTg, Ghronicon, anno 1076. (Vol. i. of the Reoueil de Pistorius, Remm 
G^erman. Scrip. BatisbonsB, 1726^ 8 vols, in fol.) This passage is cited by 
Nat. Alexander, nbi sapra, art. 6 ; Baronii Annales, ann. 1076, n. 57 ; Voigft, 
ibid, p. 418 ; Fleury, Hi^t Eccl^. toI. xiii. book bdi. n. 86. 

' " Bex certd iciena onvnem auam. in to wrti taUUem, ri ante anmvenairium 
diem exeommunicatione absolvereiw . . . , optimum fi»ctu sibi judioavit, ut 
Romano pontifici in Italiam occurreret. . . . Hiems erat asperrima ; . . . sed 
dies anniversarius, quo rex in exoommunicationem devenerat, h vicino immi- 
nens, nullas accelerandi itineris moras patiebatur ; quia nisi ante earn diem 
anathemaU abtolveretur, decretum noverat communi principum sententift, ut et 
causft in perpetuum oecidisset, et regnum tine uUo demcept remedio amieisset" — 
Lambert de Schafiiabourg, ubi supra (Baronii Annales, ann. 1076, n. 60 ; 
ann. 1077, n. 1). This text is also cited by Voigt, ubi supra, pp. 419, 422 ; 
but the first part is erroneously attributed to Paul Bemried. .^ The following is 
the passage from the letter, which agrees perfectly , in substance at leasts with 
Lambert's : — "Ipse Ter6 (Henricus) ejusque complices, communionem utcum- 
que festinayerant recipere, quia, Juxta legem Teutanicorum, se prsBdiis et 
beneficiis priyandos esse non dubitabant, si suh exeommunicatione integrum 
annum permanerent ; cuius adhuc unus mensis superfuit^ dum ad recondlia- 
tionem redirent." — Paul Bemried, De Rebus gestis Greg. VII. cap. Ixxxv. 
(Muratori, ubi supra, p. 889, ool. 2). See also Fleury, ubi supra, n. 87. 
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He accordingly set out for Italy, with the view of arranging 
matters with die pope. When he arrived at Canossa, where the 
pope was then residing, ambassadors were sent to announce that 
the emperor was ready to give whatever satisfaction was desired. 
The ambassadors were, moreover, to represent to the pope, 
''that the anniversary day of the exoonunnnication was ap- 
proaching, and that, if absolution were not given before that 
time, the prince would, according to the laws of the empire, 
be judged unworthy of the crown.'' ^ Moved by his promises, 
Ghregoiy granted him absolution on condition that he should 
swear to submit his case to a general assembly of the German 
barons, and to the judgment of the pope ; that they, after 
attentively examining sJl the accusations against him, should 
decide together, whether it was right that he should retain his 
erown.' Unfortunately, on this as on so many other occasions. 
Hairy sought only to gain time, and to avert the storm by false 
promises. No sooner had he departed from Canossa, after 
receiving absolution, than he forgot all his engagements, and 
provoked, by additional crimes, the indignation of the German 
lords, who, without Gr^ry's consent, and in spite of his 
attempts to appease them, deposed him (in 1077) in the Diet 
of Forcheim, and elected Rodolph of Swabia in his place.' 
It was not until after this election that Henry was excommuni- 
cated a second time, and definitively deposed in 1080 by the 
pope, whose sentence was really no more than a confirmation of 
the judgment already pronounced by the German lords in the 
Diet of Forcheim.^ 

98. Inftrtmcm fro/m all tKeie Pacta vnth regttrd to the Cfmeral Belief in the Papal 

Temporal Power. 

From this statement it clearly follows, that, at the time of 
those deplorable disputes, it was the general belief that, by the 
laws of the empire, a prince who should remain obstinately 



* " Ut si ante hano diem exoommunicaiione non absolTatnr, deinoeps, juxta 
Pakainae legea, indignm rtgio honore habeatur.** — Lambert de Schafiiaboui^, 
Historia Imperatonim (Script. Berum Germanic, ubi supra). Voigt, ibid. 
p. 426. Fleary, ibid. n. 89. 

* Voigt, ibid. p. 429, &c. 

' Voigt, ibid. p. 486, &c. N. Alexander, ubi supra, art. vi. vii. 

* Voigt, ibid. p. 528, &c. N. Alexander, ubi supra, art. viii. 
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nndfir ezoommonication during a whole year, without taking 
any means to make satisfaction to the Church, forfeited his 
dignity, and could be deposed. The emperor, Henry IV., 
appears, it is true, to suppose the contrary in the insulting 
letter which he wrote to Or^ry VII. in the commencement of 
those contests ;^ but a letter dictated manifestly by passion, 
which does not measure its expressions, cannot outweigh the 
testimony of the contemporary authors whom we have cited,^ 
of the German lords in the assembly of Tribur, and of Henry's 
own ambassadors, who, when pressing Gregory to grant the 
absolution, insisted strongly on the ancient laws of the empire, 
'^ which enacted, that the monarch should be judged unworthy 
of the empire, if he were not absolved before the anniversary 
day of his excommunication.'^ ^ 

99. FuiOe Oijeetioru offoinst the Fact that mch a BeUtf prevailed. 

It belongs not to our plan to refute in detail all the objec- 
tions which might be made against our assertion, that the 
belief in the temporal effects of excommunication was universal^ 
Such a discussion would detain us too long, and, moreover, most 
of these difficulties have, we believe, been already anticipated. 
It was, in truth, impossible that a sentence so terrible as that of 
Or^ry VII., pronounced against an emperor of such a cha- 
racter as Henry IV., would not meet with sharp opposition, 
principally from the imperial partisans, from those who dreaded 
his power or had anytbing to hope from his favour. It should, 
therefore, inevitably happen, that notwithstanding the pope's 
sentence, some persons interested in supporting Henry's cause, 
or dazzled by the sophistry of his advocates, should continue to 
acknowledge him and to treat with him as a legitimate prince, 
especially before the definitive sentence which deposed him in 
1080. All this opposition, however, it is manifest, cannot, in 
any manner, invalidate the authority of those positive testimonies 
ahready cited, in proof of the fact, that there did then exist the 



• Snpns n. 94. ' Supra, n. 97. * Supra, n. 97. 

* Theee difficulties are proposed by Nat. Alexander, ubi supra, art. x. ; and 
by Boesuet, ubi supra, lib. iii. cap. vi. &c. They are discussed at length by 
Bianchi, Delia Poiestik della Chiesa, torn. i. lib. ii. ; and more brieifly by 
Mamachi, Origines et Antiquit. Christ, torn. iv. p. 249. 
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general belief in question, on the temporal effects entailed by 
excommmdcationy by virtue of the '' laws of the empire." 

Though this observation is sufficient to answer most of the 
objections that can be proposed, we think ourselves bound to 
examine more particularly those which are of such a nature as 
to make a stronger impression on a certain class of minds. 
These objections are founded principally on the conduct of 
Henry's partisans, who despised the papal excommunication ; 
and on the astonishment which that sentence caused in the 
world. 

100. 27U Smteneeqfihe Pope treated with Contempt hy ike PartUant of Hen/ry, 

The first objection, founded on the conduct of Henry's par- 
tisans, in whatever light it be considered, is of slight importance. 
For, first, that prince's party consisted principally of those 
lords who had shared in his oppressions and robberies ; or of 
simoniacal and incontinent bishops and other ecclesiastics, who 
had a manifest interest in resisting a sentence of the pope 
which threatened themselves with excommunication, and with 
deprivation of their dignities and benefices ; secondly, those 
partisans denied, it is true, the validity of the sentence pro- 
nounced by the pope, on. the pretext, that it had been issued 
without sufficient examination ; that it was not invested with 
the requisite forms ; some even contended that a sovereign 
could not be excommunicated.^ But it does not appear that 
they denied precisely the effects entailed by excommunicatioD, 
according to the laws of the empire. On the contrary, these 
effects are expressly supposed by the ambassadors who solicited 
from the pope Henry's absolution ; thirdly, many of those who 
had at first adhered to that prince, soon abandoned him ; '' and 
for this reason especially, that, according to the laws of the 
empire, an excommunicated person not obtaining absolution 
within a year, should be deprived of all his dignities ;" * fourthly, 
in fine, admitting even that this terrible effect of excommuni- 
cation was contested by some partisans of Henry, it is neverthe- 
less certain, that it was admitted generally by the most pious 
and enlightened men. This fact, which follows clearly firom our 



» Voigt, p. 889, Ac, * Supm, n. 96. 
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statement, is expressly admitted by modem authorSi who are 
least suspected of -partiality for Or^ry. "This reasoning/' 
(founded on the obligation of avoiding heretics) Bossuet observes, 
** had made such an impression on pious and enlightened men 
in the time of Or^ry VII., that they renounced all^iance to 
Henry IV., when he was excommunicated by that pope. It was 
the custom in those days to insist strongly on the law which 
prohibited intercourse with the excommunicated ; . . . and that 
was the chief reason assigned by those who renounced alliance 
to the emperor.'' ^ 

101. Oeneral Attom^metU ai thit Senienee* 

A more plausible objection may perhaps be urged against us 
fiom the general astonishment at Gr^iy's sentence against the 
emperor. According to Bossuet,^ "the novelty of this sen- 
tence excited universal astonishment, as we learn firom the 
testimony of Otho, bishop of Frisingen, a distinguished writer of 

* " Hoc Olud aignmentom est, qno ono, Gresorii YII. temporibas, yirot 
hoDXM dootoflqne permotos ftaisse yiaebimus, ut ab Henrici IV. reguB exoom- 
manicati obedientil reoederent. . . . SoldwiU autem, his temporimu, vehe* 
mentiaBim^ tugere, qnod exoommunicatOB vitare debeamus ; . . . eftqae ae 
ratioDe maxim^ tuebantur, qui resem respaebant." — BoMuet, Defens. Dedar. 
lib. L teot. ii. cap. zxir. p. 848 ; lib. iii. cap. iy. p. 5S7, et aliln paaiim. In 
rapport of this tostiinoinr of Boaraet^ we shall cite in another place those of 
Flenzy and Pfeffel, ftc. Qb£t%, n. 119). 

* " Ad rei novitatem obetupuere omnes. Testis Otho, episoopus Frisingensis, 
dnodeoimi sncnli anctor nobilis, dootrinA, virtatibus ac genera claros ; ad lueo 
historiciis candidissimusy et G^regorii YII. laudator eximius ; sedi verb apoe- 

. tolicn sic addictus, ut Romanos pontifioes, propemodiim impeocabiles hoenU 
Is enim de Henrico depocdto hnc soriUt : Ot^m rei novitatem ed vekeatrntiiU 
imdignaiume motum mucqnt imperium, qud numquam, anUe hoc tempora, hn^m- 
modi amtetiiiam in principem Jiomanomm promulgataM noveraL Quin ipse 
etiam Otho, quanttim eft novitate moyeretnr, his yerbis testatur : Leffo et ruego 
Momemofntm reffum, et imperatontm ffeataj et nntqtuun iwvenio qwmqwmn ante 
ktme (Henriomn IV.) d Rotnano poni^fiee exeommMmecUum, vel regno privaiiim.** 
— ^Bossoet^ Defims. Dedar. lib. i. sect. L cap. yii. ; lib. iiL cap. iii. Nat. 
Alexander, ubi supra, art. ix. x. Fleuiy, Hist. BooL yoL xiii. 8rd Discourse, 
B. 18 ; bodL bdi. n. 82. Nat. Alexander ^bid. art. x. n. 7), as a proof of the 
ffenoal astonishment at Henry's deposition, cites a letter of Greffory YII. 
nimsel( addressed to the G^eraoans, in which he asserts, " that all uie Latins 
(thai is, the Italians), with yeiy few exceptions, sided with Henry, and accused 
the pope of excessiye seyerity towards him." — Grefforii BpistoL lib. yii. ep. 8. 
Kat. Alexander did not adyert to the £m^ that this letter, which was wntten 
in 1070, doet not refer to the pope's sentoice agunst the emperor, but to the 
pope's unwillingness to approye Rodolph's election. This election, as we haye 
alraady obsw^M (supra» n. 97), had taken place without the concurrence of 
Gregory, who did not consider Henry d^nitively dmeed, nor despair alto- 
gether of obtaining from him suitable satisfection.^ (Y'oigty Histoire de OrS- 
fdre Yn. p. 507, Ac.) 

VOL. II. I 
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the twelfth centniy, and a warm admirer of Oregoiy VII. He 
gives the following accoimt of Heniy's depositioD : ' The 
empire was the more indignant at this novel procednre, as there 
had never before been a similar sentence published against a 
Boman emperor/ ^ In another passage he thns expresses his 
own astooishment at the proceeding : * I have perosed again 
and again the history of the kings and emperors of Rome, bat I 
cannot find that any of them, before Henry IV., had been 
ezcommnnicated, or deprived of his crown, by the pope.' "' * 

The authors who propose this objection £eJ1, we think, into a 
very strange contradiction. They admit, on the one hand, 
that in assuming to himself this extraordinary power over 
sovereigns, Orc^ry VII. only followed the maxims generally 
admitted by the most pious and enlightened men of his age ;* 
and yet, on the other hand, they pretend, that in attributing 
this power to himself, '' he astonished the whole world by the 
novelty of his principles.'' ^ Assuredly, it is difficult to reconcile 
two assertions so contradictory. 

* But let us examine the difficulty in itselC Why do they 
adduce in proof of this general astonishment at Or^ry's depo- 
sition of Henry, Otho of Frisingen, an author who wrote a full 
century after tiiat event ? Who are the best authorities on the 
impressions immediately produced by that sentence ? is it con- 
temporary authors, who declare that it was in accordance with 
the laws of the empire, or more recent writers, representing it as 
a strange novelty ? 

These authors may, however, be perhaps reconciled, if we 
reflect that this sentence, though founded on the ancient laws of 
the empire, was, in a certain sense, really a novelty. It was 
the first time that the principle sanctioned by the ancient laws 
was enforced ; and there was something astonishing, and even 
terrible, in seeing it enforced against so great a prince. If the 
world had just reason for astonishment on beholding St. Ambrose 
excommunicating Theodosius, and that prince humbly submit- 



* Otho of Friangen, Chitmiooii. lib. vi. cap. xzzy. ko. (voL i. of Uratitroa's 
CoUeotioD, QermaiiiA Historioi lUustrot. FimnooliirU, 1670, 2^ol8. fol.). 

* Idem, De Gketis Frider. I. lib. i. cap. i. (▼oL L of Uratiiius). 

* Supra, D. 100. 

* See authors cite<i in note 1 to u. 101. 
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ting to the sentenoOy th^re was mach greater reason for astonish- 
ment when an emperor was, for the first time, deposed, by 
Tirtae of the laws of the empire, which annexed so terrible an 
eflEect to excommunication. 

102. Temporal Jfgeets qf Bxeommunication wUh regard to Prinea adenowledged 

tn EtngUmd dming the Twdfth Ceniuiry. 

In the history of subsequent ages the same effect of excom- 
munication is found generally recognised in the other Catholic 
states of Europe. The emperor Frederick I. (Barbarossa), 
having been excommunicated and deposed by Pope Alex- 
ander III., in punishment of the open protection given by him 
to the antipope Victor,^ John of Salisbury, a contemporary 
author, and one of the most distinguished writers of his day, 
supposes it as a principle uniyersally admitted, that the emperor's 
deposition was the consequence of the papal excommunication ; 
and he expresses a wish that the pope should use the same 
means to compel the king of England to desist from his unjust 
aggressions on the liberties of the English Church. '* I hope 
in the Lord,'' he writes in 1167, to William, superior of a 
monastery in Kent,* 'Hhat the city of Jericho (diat is, the 

' Tiiii sentence of ezcommonicfttion and depontion was prononnoed first in 
IISO, in the Goandl of Anagni, and renewed in 1167f in a oounoil of Lateran. 
Boasaet is wrong in referring it to 1168. See, on this subject, the Annals of 
Baronins^ ann. 1168, n. 82 ; Fleury, Hist. £ccl. yol. zy. book hex. n. 48 ; 
Bianohi, DeUa PotesU della Chiesa^ torn. u. Ub. y. § 14, n. 2. 

' " Spes est in Domino, ut, yociferantibas tnbis saoerdotalibus, in proximo 
oorraat et Hiericho, et regnnm proprio sanguine acquisitum obtineat trium- 
^bator Jesos, et in pace poraideat quod sui juris est, sponsus et custos EcciesiiB 
Ghristos. Citun enim Bomanus pontifex per patientiam Teutonicum tjrrannum 
dintius expectasset, ut yel sic proyocaretur ad poenitentiam, et schismatious, 
alnttens patientiA ejus, peooata peccatis adderet jugiter, ut error in amentJam 
Toieretur; yicarius Petri, a Domino oomtUutut tuper gentm et tuper rtgna, 
Italos et omnes qui ei, ex causA imperii et regni, religione jurisjurandi tene- 
bantnr adstricti, a fidelitate ejus absolyit ; et Italiam fero totam a fiMxie fiirentia 
et pnesentis, tantA f^citate et celeritate, excussit, ut in eft nihil habere yida» 
atnr nisi tortores ones eyitat interdum, et angustianun, quas eyitare non 
potest, juge suppliaum ; abstulit ei etiam regiam dignitatem, ipeumque ana- 
themate condemnayit, . . . doneo fructus poBnitentitt oondiffnos operetur. . . . 
St quidem ilia sententia effectum sortita est ; et banc, cw priyilegio Petri 
latam, yidetnr ipse Dominus oonfirmasse. Hoc enim Itali andito, ab eo dis- 
eedentes^ reedificayerunt Mediolanum, schismaticoe expulerunt, Gatholioos 
reduxerunt episoopos, et apostolics sedi unanimiter adhaeerunt. 8ed quid 
nota recenaeo f Hoc ubique locorum fiima, quasi prsoonA yoce, concdebrat; 
nee atiquibus dubium puto, nisi fortb lateat illos, qui soli, tempestate hie, 
exulant domi sus. Quia em ab Oriente jam radius serenitatis illuxit per 
Christum, et inoolumitaa Ecokeis in capite reparatur, superest spes fidei cer- 

i2 
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kingdom of the devil, and of the persecutors of the Church) 
may soon fall at the sound of the trumpets of the priests ; that 
Jesus, triumphing over his enemies, may enjoy the kingdom 
which he purchased by his blood ; and that the Christ, the 
spouse and guardian of the Church, may at length possess his 
own in peace. In truth, the sovereign pontiflF, having long 
patiently borne with the tyrant of Germany (Frederick L), to 
bring him to penance, and that schismatical prince having 
abused this patience to multiply his crimes, and plunge into the 
maddest excesses, the vicar of St. Peter, who was placed by OtoA 
over nations and over kingdoms,^ has absolved from all alle- 
giance due to him as king or emperor, the Italians and all other 
subjects bound to him by oatL So promptly and successfully 
has this sentence of the pope delivered nearly all Italy from the 
fury of the tyrant, that wherever he turns he is met by enemies 
from whom he must endeavour to fly, and by chastisements 
which he cannot escape. This sentence has deprived him of 
the regal dignity, and subjected him to excommunication, until 
he does worthy fruits of penance. And the Lord seems to have 
confirmed this sentence, which was inflicted in virtue of the 
privilege of St. Peter ; for as soon as the Italians heard it, they 
abandoned the emperor, restored the city of MUan,^ expelled 
the schismatical bishops, recalled the Catholics, and unani- 
mously took part with the Holy See. But where is the use of 
stating facts so notorious? Fame has published them in all 
places, and they cannot be called into doubt except by persons 
who have condemned themselves to perpetual solitude within 
the walls of their houses. The power of Jesus Christ having, 
therefore, made the calm succeed the storm in the East, and 
restored security to the Church in the person of her chief, let us 
hope, with a most firm confidence, that the oil of unction flowing 
from the head to the beard of the pontiff,' may descend also on 

tinima, quod uimetUum a cctpUe in apoUolicctm barbam exfiberana deacendet in 
oaDQt et Oram Eoelesia Anglicanae."-— Joaimis Sarisb. Epistola 210, ad Wil- 
beimum, subpriorem Ganti». (Biblioth. Patrom, torn, zziii. Inter EpUtoIas 
S. Tbomae Cantuar. lib. ii. epist. 89. Baronii Annalea, torn. xii. ann. 1668, 
n. 58. Rerum GaUic. Script, torn. xvi. Joan. Sarisb. Epiet. 57.) 
> Jer. i. 10. 

* Ruined by Frederick in 1162, and rebuilt by tbe Milanese in 1166.— Fleuiy, 
HiBt. Eccl. vol. XT. book Ixx. n. 56 ; book Ixxi. n. 40. 

* Psalm cxxxii. 
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the head and members of the English Church/' that is, on the 
primate and the clergy of that Church, who were then persecuted 
by the king. 

It is remarkable that, in this passage, the bishop of Chartres 
does not examine precisely by what law the deposition of the- 
emperor was a consequence of his excommunication : he simply 
assumes it as a notorious fact, that the pope had deposed the 
emperor by excommunication, and that such a consequence of 
excommunication was generally admitted. He adds, it is true, 
that the sentence of the pope against the emperor was inflicted 
in virtue of the power of the keys, or of the privilege of 
Si Peter. And according to an exposition which we have 
given in another place,^ it can be said with truth, that so feur as 
ihe direct and immediate effect of the sentence, namely, excom- 
munication, was concerned, it was founded on that power : but, 
in that supposition, the question still remains untouched, by 
what law is deposition annexed to excommunication ? John of 
Salisbury does not examine that question here ; but in another 
work he states his opinion very plainly on the subject* 

103. Conietti of Henry II, wih St, Thomas of Canterbury, 

From the last words of the letter just cited, it appears that it 
was written during the fatal contest about ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
and immunities, between Henry II. and Thomas of Canterbury. 
We shall state briefly the occasion and subject of this contest, 
as it supplies an additional proof of the belief then prevalent in 
England regarding the temporal effects of excommunication in 
the case of sovereigns.^ 

No sooner was St. Thomas raised to the see of Canterbury, 
than he lost, as he had foreseen, the king s favour. Hitherto 
he had been the special object of the royal bounty. It is diffi- 



' SupnS n. 12. 

' John of Salisbury, Polvoratious, lib. iv. cap. i. ii. iii. In that work he 
maintaina the opinion which attributes to the pope and to the Church a direct 
power over temporalities. He was the first, in our opinion, that maintained 
it ; and in another place we shall see that it was held by very few before the 
thirteenth century. See No. 8 of the Confirmatory Evidence at the close of 
this volume. 

' For a detailed account of these disputes, see Linffard*s Histoiy of England, 
vol. ii. ; Alban Butler, Lives of Saints, Dec. 29 ; Nat. Alexander, Dissert, x. 
in Hist. Eccles. ssbc. xii. 
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enlt to disoover the precise caoae of the sadden change ; some 
ftttribate it to the king's displeasure at the archbishop's sadden 
resignation of the office of chancellor ; others, to the claims 
which he oiged to the lands onjustly taken from his see; others, 
to his attempts to reform the clergy of the court, or to his 
opposition to the reimposition of an obnoxious tax on the clergy, 
oontrary to their ancient immunities. But what led to an open 
rapture between the king and archbishop was, a dispute r^arding 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Thomas complained loudly of the 
oonduct of the lay judges, who frequently cited before their 
tribunals, ecclesiastics, in contempt of the immunities enjoyed 
by the clergy, time out of mind, in England, as well as in other 
Christian states, and which the king himself had, in his corona- 
tion oath, sworn to maintain. Henry, annoyed by these protests, 
used all possible means to compel the archbishop to desist. 
But not belieying himself justified in conscience to sacrifice the 
rights of his church, St Thomas persisted in maintaining them, 
in spite of the king's remonstrances. Hence those &tal dis- 
sensions which involved the saint in so protracted persecutions, 
and at length led to his martyrdom, on the 29th of December, 
1170. 

104. Bouueta Opimon of (hit CtmioL 

The reader will no doubt be pleased to hear Bossuet's opinion 
of that fEUOious contest. ** Henry XL, king of England, declares 
himself an enemy of the Church ; he attacks her both in spirituals 
and in temporals, in what she holds from Ood, and in what she 
holds from men ; he openly usurps her power ; he thrusts his 
hand into her treasury, which contains the property of the poor; 
he injures the honour of her ministers by abrogating their privi- 
ties, and oppresses their liberty by restrictive laws. Rash and 
ill-advised prince ! why did he not foresee in the distance the 
portentous revolutions which the contempt of the Church's 
authority would one day cause in his kingdom ; and the unheard- 
of excesses into which the people would be hurried, when they 
had once shaken ofi" that necessary yoke." ^ 

* Pan^gyriqiie de S. Thomas de Cantorb^, point Itt. (CEuvres de Boaraet, 
vol. zvL p. 586). This is not the only passage in which Bossuet pronoonoes so 
decided an opinion on this matter. Se« also his opinion on it in the splendid 
panegyric on the sainted archbishop at the end of book viL of the EUstoire dee 
Variations (vol. xix. of (Envres). 
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lOlk TIkBelirfof which we treal proved by this Ckmtai. 

The history of these deplorable contests furnishes a remark- 
able pfoof of the belief then prevalent in England, as well aq 
in the other Catholic states of Europe, on the temporal effects 
of excommunication in the case of sovereiims. Henry 11. 
obatbately pe»istiBg in his unjust pretensiorthe po^wrote 
to him very uigent letters in 1169, ordering him to be reconcile4 
to the archbishop of Canterbury. At first, the king protested 
with an oath that he would do no such thing, and he eyei^ 
ihreataied to commit new excesses. One of the legates, how^ 
ever, mildly replied to him : " Sire, use no threats ; we fear 
ihem not : for we belong to a court that is accustomed to com^ 
mand emperors and kings. '^ Upon this the king seemed to 
rdent, and to be disposed for a reconciliation with the arch* 
Ushop ; he took many of his barons, and of the clergy of his 
ohapd, to witness all the advances which he had already made 
with that view.^ The legate's reply manifestly implied a threat 
of exconmiunication and deposition, like that with which the 
pope had punished the emperor some years before ; and firom the 
whole narrative, it manifestly follows, that the king of England, 
fiir from questioning the pope's power in this matter, was intimi- 
dated by the l^ate's thr^ts, and prepared to satisfy the pope, 
in order to avert the fatal consequences which resistance might 
entail on him.* 

* " AHqtiBniiiliim ante oocasom solis, exiit rex multam iratiui, oonquerenB 
ffnviter de domino "PKp^ quod numquam in aliquo sudierit eum ; et cum quA- 
oam oontumaciA dixit rex : Per ocvlos Dei, ego faciam aliud. Et GratianuB 
gratioe^ respondit : Domine, noli minari : not enim nuUoM minae timemut ; qtUii 
ae toU eund smmu, quce comuevU imperare imperatorUnu et regibui. Tunc 
oonvocati sunt omnes barones et monachi aibi, qui prsesentes erant, et omneb 
fere de capeUA ; et dominus rex rogavit ut tempore opportune testifioarentur 
pro eoy quanta et qualia obtulerat| reetitutionem scilicet archiepiscopatOui et 
pads."— 8. ThomsB Cantuar. Epist. lib. iii epist. 61. Fleury, Hist. Eocl. 
▼oL XV. book Ixxii. n. 7. 

" Some persouB," obeerves M. Hurler, " denounce as insolent the worcfa 
addressed on this occasion by Cardinal Gratian to the king of England ; we 
resard them as dictated by the profound sense which that prelate had of the 
ofaugations of the papal office.'* — Hurter, Hist. d*Innocent III. vol. ii. book xx. 
p. 800. 

* P^re Daniel (Hist, de France, vol. iii. pp. 601, 613) supposes that it was 
this same fear of excommunication and deposition, with which the king of 
England saw himself threatened, that induced him about the same time to 
take his son as partner in the throne, in order to insure to the young prince 
the government of the kingdom in the event of his own deposition. There 16, 
in truth, every reason to believe that this was really Henry's object in gettiri^ 
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106. Th€9(meBdirfpr<wedhjfikeffi9U^ofSiekardL 

Aboat the same period^ the history of England also famishes 
another remarkable proof of the general belief of princes and 
people regarding the efifects of excommunication in the case of 
sovereigns. Richard I., king of England, haying been made 
prisoner, in 1192, on his return from the Holy Land, by the 
emperor of Germany, Henry VI., Queen Eleanor wrote fre- 
quently to the pope, Gelestine III., to obtain by his intercession 
tiie ddiverance of her son.^ Among other cogent arguments 
in support of her prayer, she tells the pope that, in order to 
obtain her son's liberty, he need but use the power which God 
bad given him over all the kingdoms and all the powers of the 
earth, by means of excommunication. '^ What excuse,'' she 
urges, ^'can palliate your n^ligence, when the whole world 
knows that you have the power, if you have the wish to deliver 
my son ? Has not Gk>d given to St. Peter, and to you in his 
person, the power of governing all kingdoms ? No king, nor 
duke, nor emperor, is exempt from your jurisdiction. Where, 
then, is the zeal of Phineas ? Show that it is not in vain you 
and your brother bishops bear the double-edged swords.* Tou will 
tell me that this power was given to you over souls, and not over 
bodies : granted ; it is enough for me if you bind the souls of 
those who keep my son bound in prison : my son you can easily 



hii won orowned in 1170 : bat howeyer wall grounded this conjecture may be, 
it does not seem proved to satisfkotion by the ancient author cited by P^re 
Daniel (Hist. Quadrip. lib. IL cap. xxzi.)* Thit* work is prefixed to the Letters 
of St. l^omas of Canterbury, published by Christ. I^upus. It must be observed, 
too, that Dr. Lingard says nothing of this motive which P. I>aniel attributes 
toHeniy. 

' Petri Blesensis Epistoln 144, 145, 146 (Operum, p. 227, kc). Rymer, 
Fcedera, Conventiones, Ac voL i. pp. 72-78. D. Ceillier, Hist, des Auteurs 
S09I6S. vol. zxiii. p. 290. Fleuiy, Hist. EocL vol. zv. book Ixxiv. n. 41. 
Miohaud, Hist, des Croisades, vol. ii. p. 558. Biblioth^ue des Croisades, 
purt U. p, 862. 

* " QusB enim ezousatio possit vestram desidiam et incuriam palliare, chm 
omnibus liqueat quod liberandi filium meum habetis potestatem, et subtrahitis 
Toluntatem ! JVbmie Peiro apo§t6U>, et in eo vo6w, a J)eo ornne rtffnwn, onmuque 
jfotaiat rtgmda commiUUur f . , . Non rex, non vmperaiw ant dux ajugo vettra 
jmrUdicUomi eximiiur. Ubi est eigo selns Phineee f . . . Appareat quod non 
in vanum daU nmt vobis et eoepmopU vettrii gladU emdmUu tn mamibui vet- 
fTM."— Petri Keeensis Epist. 145 (Oper. p. 228, ooL 2). 

These words allude to the allsffory of the two swords, so often used by 
writers at this period to express Uie union of the two powers, spiritual and 
lemporal, ip the hands of the pope. 
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liberate, if the fear of Ood expel from you the fear of man. 
Bestore my aon to me^ man of Ood ; if you be indeed a man of 
God, and not a man of blood." ^ Such language manifestly 
implies that, according to the general belief of the day, the 
pope had power, by^ means of spiritual censures, to govem king- 
doms and keep sovereigns in the path of duty. This language 
of the queen of England is the more entitled to consideration, 
as the letters addressed in her name to the pope were the com- 
position of Peter of Blois, one of the most eminent men of his 
day, both for piety and learning, and at the time the queen's 
secretary. 

107. Frarf of ihu Bdirf im Fromee under the Seamd Race of Prenek Kingi. 

This general belief was not less prevalent in France than in 
other countries, under the second race of her kings, and the 
first period of the third. Lothaire the Toung, king of Lorraine, 
son of the emperor Lothaire I., and grandson of Louis le 
D^nnaire, having repudiated Teutberga, his lawful wife, and 
taken in her place a concubine named Valdrada, Pope Nicholas I., 
one of the most learned and prudent pontiffii that ever filled the 
Holy See, at first threatened to excommunicate him, if he did 
not renounce this adulterous connection.* Shortly after (in 866) 
he excommunicated Valdrada, intimating, at the same time, 
that if he did not inflict the same punishment on Lothaire, it 
was purely firom indulgence for that prince, whom he expected 
to gain over to a more Christian life by this moderation. 
Lothaire was alarmed ; he wrote a very submissive letter to the 
pope, promising to make satis£BM;tion to the Church, and im- 
ploring, '' that none of his equals (that is, his near relatives) 
should be raised above him and placed over his states, lest they 
might attempt against him measures which he could not brook, 
and which might cause among them scandalous dissensions.'' ^ 

* *' Bed dioetU hano potestatem yobis in animaboB, non in corporibus foiflse 
oomminam. Esio ; oerie sufficit nobis si eorum liffayeritis animaa, qni filinm 
meom ligatnm in caroere tenent. Filium meum solvere, vobis in expadito est, 
dnmmodo humanmn timorem Dei timor evaouet. Redde igitur mihi filium 
meom, vir Dei ; si tamen vir Dei es, et non potitis vir sangoinom." — ^Peiri 
Blflsensis Epist 146 (Oper. p. 230, ool 2). 

* For details on this frot, see Baronius, Annales, ann. 866, n. 24, &o. ; 
Fleniy, Hist Eod. toL zi. book 1. n. 48 ; Hist, de I'Eglise Gall yol. yL ann. 
866, 867. 

* "Quamobrem oemuo lumine vestram affi^ttm deposctmiis Fiatemitatem, 
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This langoage of Lothaire clearly implies, that he admitted 
in the pope a power of depriving him of his 'kingdom by means 
of excommunication. Some authors, it is true, maintain, with 
Fleury, that Lothaire's excommunication would have been only 
a pretext devised by his uncles to deprive him of the crown ; ^ 
but that supposition can hardly be reconciled with Lothaire's 
letter, which implores the pope, in the most submissive manner, 
'' that none of Ids equals should be raised above him, and placed 
over his states.'' 

108. Proof cf ihu BtUef wader the Third Saee,—PhUip /. threatened with 

Excommumeation 5y Qregory VII, 

But whatever may have been the custom of France in this 
matter under the second race of her kings, its existence under 
the first kings of the third race is manifestly proved by the 
conduct of Popes Gregory VII. and Urban II. to Philip I., and 
by the testimony of many writers, French included, relating to 
the scandalous marriage of that prince with Bertrade. 

In the letters of Gregory VII., as well as in the other docu- 
ments of contemporary history, Philip I. appears as one of the 
most scan^ous princes of this age, both by the profligacy of 
his morals, and the shameful traffic which he carried on of 
bishoprics and abbeys.* Gr^ry VII., always so zealous for the 
reformation of the Church and of public morals, having im- 
plored him, but without success, to change his conduct, at length 
thought it his duty to threaten him with excommunication and 
deposition, if he persisted in his disorders. He wrote a letter 
to the bishop of Chalons to the following effect, and charged him 

Hi dam DOS vobis miasuque yestris, ut ita dicamus, majoribiu seu xninoribua, 
per omniay aaper omnes ooequales Doetros obedire volumus, non aliquem 
noetri, Deo miseraDte, oonsimilem super nos extollere, aut terra prseponere, 
TeetrsB libeat Patemitati ; ne fort% ipei talem contra nos moliri yelint causam, 
qaam tolerare non valentes, pro regie munimine, inter nos aliquod scand&lum 
eyenire possit." — Lotharii Epistola ad Nioolamn I. (Baronli Annales, ann. 
see, n. 41). 

* Fleury, ubi supra. 

' Ivonis Cumoi. Epistola 85, ^^^ fto. See Juret's notes on these letters. 
GKlbert, abbot of Nogent, confirms the charge of simony against Philip I., 
describing his character in the following expressive words : " Hominem in Dei 
rebus yenalissimum." — Gkdb. Monodiuimi, sive de Vita sua, lib. iii. cap. ii. 
(Rec. des Hist, de France, vol. xii. p. 241). Fleury, Hist. EccL vol. xiii. 
book Ixii. n. 6, 16, 20. Hist de TEgl. Gall. vol. vii. ann. 1078, p. 504, &e. 
D. Oeillier, Hist, des Auteors EooMs. vol. xz. pp. 618, 626. 
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w 

to communicate it to the king. '' Tell that prince^ that we can 
no longer tolerate his injustices to the Church ; for he must 
either renounce the shameful traffic in simony, or the French, 
inyolved in a general excommunication, must refuse to obey himi 
unless they prefer renouncing the Christian religion.^' ^ Ghre- 
gory VIL repeats these menaces, in a letter addressed about 
the same time to the French bishops, whom he accuses of abet- 
ting the king's crimes by their weakness and cowardly silence. 
He accordingly orders them to assemble, in order to concert 
measures for compelling the king to restore justice and morality 
in his kingdom ; adding, moreover, ** that if he persisted in his 
disorders, every means should, with Qoi's help, be used to 
deprive him of that kingdom/' < These means, to which the 
pope here alludes, are explained in his letter to William, count 
of Poitiers, whom he requests to combine with ihe bishops and 
lords of France to compel the king to reform, and to desist from 
those outrages, which rendered him odious alike to the French 
and to foreigners. *' Should he persist in his disorders,'' the 
pope continues, " we shall cut him off from the communion of 
the Church in the next Roman council, and all those who pay 
him honour or obedience." ' Such language manifestly supposes 
that the temporal effects of excommunication in the case of 
sovereigns, were admitted in France, as well as in the other 
states of Europe. Can any one imagine that Gregory VIL, to 
whom even his adversaries cannot deny great intelligence, 

* " Indnbitaoter noyerit nos hano EooleaisB rainim nequaqiiam dintiba 
toleimtnroe, et ex auctoritate beatorum apostoloram Petri et Fauli, dimm 
InobedientisB oontumaciam canonicft austeritate coercitaros. Nam, aut rex 
ipse, repudiato turpi eimoniacs hsBresiB mercimoDio, idoneas ad sacrum re^« 
men personaa promoyeri permittet ; aut Franci pro oertOy nisi fidem Chna-^ 
tiaoam abjioere maluerint (tfit/umtocam hcgresim ampUcUtido vdfovendo), gene- 
ralifl anaihematifi mucrone percussi. Hit vUeriut obismperare rtcuiobwU, * — Gre- 
gorii VIL EpistoL lib. i. epist. Z5 (Labbe, Condi, tom. x. p. 84). This letter 
and that cited in the next note were both refsTred to by Boesuet, Del Dedar. 
lib. L sect. L cap. viL 

> ** Quod si nee hujusmodi districtione voluerit resipisoere, nulli dam aut 
dubium esse volumusy quin modis omnibus rtgwum Fmncice de ^ut occvpcUUme, 
acynyante Deo, tentem/ui eripert,'* — Greg. YII. Epist. lib. iL epist. 5, p. 74. 

' *' Si in peryersitate studiorum suorum perdurayerit^ et secundiun duritiam 
et impoenitens cor suum iram Dei et sancti Fetri sibi thesaurixaverit, nos, Deo 
anxiliante, et nequitiA suil promerente, in BomanA synodo, a oorpore et oom> 
munione sancte EoclesisB xptum et q[mc¥imque tibi regalem himorem vdobedunr 
iiam exkibuait, sine dubio sequestiabimus." — Ghneg. YII. Epist. lib. iL epist. 
IB, p. 84. 
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shrewdness, and talents for government, would have used snch 
remonstrances so confidently, in letters addressed to the bishops 
and lords of France, if the temporal effects of excommunica- 
tion had not been admitted in that as well as in all other 
kingdoms? 

109. Thit Prmee ezeommmnieaUd by Pope Urban II, 

Pope Urban IL, whose prudence and intelligence have been 
generally lauded by historians, held on this matter principles 
identical with those of Gregory VII. This assertion is proved 
clearly by his conduct to Philip I., in 1095, in the Council of 
Clermont, one of the most numerous ever held in France, and 
attended by a number of bishops and lords from every part of 
the Christian world.^ The king having been excommunicated 
the preceding .year by the pope's legate, in the Council of 
Autun, for his unlawful marriage with Bertrade, had obtained 
from the pope, in the Council of Plaoenza, some delay to plead 
his cause ; but as he subsequently gave no hope of conversion, 
the pope confirmed, in the Council of Clermont, the sentence 
of excommunication already pronounced against him, and .sub- 
jected to the same penalty ''all who would acknowledge him 
as king or lord, and who should obey him, or even speak to him, 
except for the purpose of converting him.'^ * These are the 
very words of William of Malmesbury, a contemporary author, 
whose narrative is expressly confirmed by the chronicle of Ouy, 
canon of Chalons-sur-Mame, written about the close of the 
twelfth century, and by the chronicle of Alberic, a monk of 
Trois-Fontaines, who wrote in the thirteenth century.' Bossuet, 

* Hist, de I'Eglifle Gall. voL viii. book xxii. pp. 50, 51, 76, fto. Fleury, 
Hkt. Ecd. vol xiiL book bdv. n. 21, 22, 29, 87, &o. 

' " In eo condlio (CUromontaDo), ezoommunicaTit dominTu Papa regem 
PhiUppnm Francorum, et omnes qui eum yel regem, yel dominmn suum vooa- 
▼erint, et ei obedierint, et ei locuti fderint, nisi quod pertineret ad eum oorri- 
gendum." — Guill. Malmesb. De Gestis Anglorum, lib. iv. cap. ii. (Recueil des 
Historiens de Franoe, yol. zv. p. 6, and I^&ce, p. 5). This passage of Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury is cited by Bossuet, I>ef. Dedar. lib. iii. cap. xi. p. 621. 

' " Ibi ^n ooncilio Claromontano) dominTis Apoetolicus excommunicavit 
Ouibertum Bavennatem, qui se Papam appellabat, et Henricum imperatorem 
Bomanorum, qui eum manu tenebat, Pnilippum quoque regem Franoorum, 

2 'as concubinam, oomitis Andegavorum uxorem, et omnes qui eum regem yel 
>minum yocarent, yel obedirent, quousque yeniret ad emendationem, ut alter 
«b altero disoedat" — ^Alberid, monaohi Trium Fontium, Chron. ann. 1095. 
(Leibnitz, Aoceasiones Historicn ad Scriptores Berum German. Hanoyerss, 
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no doubt, and some other modem authors, dispute this hct^ on 
the grounds that William of Malmesburj, who first recorded it, 
was a foreigner, not well acquainted with what was occuiring in 
France, and that the silence of contemporary French authors 
ought to be taken as a decisive argument against him.^ Never- 
theless, it seems difficult to question the authority of William 
of Malmesbury on an event so important, happening in so cele~ 
brated a council, and at a period when the communications 
between England and France were so frequent It is still more 
difficult to suppose that Guy and Alberic, two French authors, 
would have stated the fact so confidently in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, if there were not a tradition to that effect 
in France. Moreover, it must be borne in mind, that Bossuet 
and all the modem authors who disputed that fiEu;t, had never 
heard of the testimony of Guy and Alberic on the point. 

110. ^ecU of this Exeommu/nicatum, according to contemporary Awthan. 

From the testimony of these two authors, one consequence, 
at least, necessarily follows, viz., that they considered the tem- 
poral effects of excommunication in the case of sovereigns a 
point of law, as plainly recognised in France as in the other 
states of Europe, in the twelfth century. And on a fact of 
this nature it is manifestly more natural to depend on authors 
so ancient, and so very near the time of Philip L, than on 
modem authors, who cannot produce against the testimony of 
the ancients any positive testimony ; nothing, in fact, but mere 
speculative arguments, which are very flax from being beyond the 
reach of criticism. 

111. ITicae JEfffecU acknowledged by Ivo of Chartrei, 

Though the testimony of these authors were not considered 
decisive, all doubts on the matter would be fully removed by the 

1700, 4to. torn. ii. p. 144.) In the passage just cited, Alberio relates the hmt 
on the authority of Guy, chanter of the church of St. Stephen of Chalons, who 
died in 1203 ; he oompoeed a Chronicle, containing an abridgment of universal 
history from the beginning of the world down to the period at which he wrote. 
The prefiK» to Leibnitz's work contains the most ample details on Alberio'a 
Chronicle, and on the ancient authors whom it follows. See also the HisL 
Litt^raire de la France, voL xvi. p. 182, et alibi passim. 

' Boesuety ubi supra. Receuil des Hist, de France, vol. zt. ubi supra ; 
Tol. xyi. prefiuse, p. Ixx. 
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•athority of Ivo of ChartreSy one of the most distingoished 
prelates in France, both for learning and piety, daring the reign 
of Philip I.^ One of hia letters has been already cited, which 
clearly sappoees that the temporal effects of excommnnication 
were admitted in France, as well as in other countries daring his 
time.* Bat besides that letter he wrote many others, relating 
to Philip's scandaloos marriage, all of which sappose that the 
temporal effects of ezoommnnication were admitted in France, 
in the case of soyereigns, as well as of priyate individaals. 
Wheia that prince was threatened with exconmianication, in 
1092, on acooant of the marriage, the bishop of Chartres wrote 
to him repeatedly, urging him to reform his conduct; and 
among other motives of amendment, he dwells especially " on 
the extreme danger to which he exposes his crown and all his 
kingdom, and the loss which he ought to apprehend, as weU of 
his temporal kingdom as of the eternal kingdom,'' should he 
obstinately persist in his sin.' Pope Urban II. haying, about 
the same time, addressed an encyclical letter to all the arch- 
Ushops and bishops of France, authorizing them to compel the 
king by canonical procedure to separate firom Bertrade, the 
bishop of Chartres, by his ascendancy oyer the bishops, suc^ 
oeeded for some time in keeping this letter secret, in order to 
preyent, as fax as possible, a rising of the whole kingdom 
Against the king.^ In fine, the king, after haying often repented 
and relapsed, and after seyeral excommunications and absolu- 
tions, b^ng again excommunicated in 1100, in the Council of 
Poitiers, by the legates of Pope Paschal II., the bishop of 
Chartres induced the pope to act leniently, in order to saye the 



' Fleuiy, Hiflt. EooL vol. ziiL book bay. n. 6. Daniel, Hist, de France, 
YoL, m. ann. 1092, ftc. ; Hiit de rSgliae GaU. toL viii. ibid. 

' See iapra» oh'. L art. iii. n. 80, &c. 

* " Neo ista (qua contra illegitimas regis nuptias Ivo objiciebat) contra 
fidelitatem yeetram, sed pro sammA fidelitate dicere me arbitror ; ctim hoc et 
ttaimA yevtne magnum oredam fore detrimentum, et coronas regni yettri snm- 
mnm nerioalam. . . . Oayeat ei^^ gnblimitaa yeetra ne in horom incidatin 
exemptnm, et ita com diminutione terreni, regnum amittatki SBternnm." — 
Jyoait Oamot. Epist 15 (Docheene, Histori» Fruoomm SciiptoreB, torn. iy.). 
flee alM letter 18. llieae letten are the 6th and 7th in the Beooeil dee Hiet 
de Fraooe of D. Bouquet^ yoL zy. 

^ " Hae quidem litters jam publicate eetent ; sed pro amore ejus, feci ewi 
adhue detineri, quia nolo regnum eftu, qoantom ez me eat, advernU eum aUqud 
roHone ctmrnoveri,** — lyonis Epist 28 (alias 14), ad Widooem dapiferum. 
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kingdom from the danger to which it was exposed by the king's 
excommunication.^ These different letters manifestly refer, 
in onr opinion, to the temporal effects which excommnnication 
at that time entailed, according to the general nsage and belief 
of France, as well as of all other Catholic states of Europe. 

112. Futile ObjeetionB againH thu l^aUmony, 

Some authors, we are aware, contend that this language of 
the bishop of Chartres refers, not to the temporal effects of 
excommunication, but to the pretext which the king's excom- 
munication would supply to his disaffected barons to raise the 
kingdom against him.* This explanation is for many reasons 
exceedingly improbable; for, in the first place, the bishop of 
Chartres supposes that the king is exposed by excommunica- 
tion to the revolt, not of some of his barons, but of the whole 
kingdom ; which need not be feared, if the excommunication 
were a pretext for some only of the barons : secondly, supposing 
even that the danger was apprehended from some only of the 
barons, the prelate's letters imply, at least, that their revolt 
would have been powerfully assisted by the general belief on the 
temporal effects of excommunication ; otherwise, it is utterly 
incredible that their intrigues against the throne could have 
been so formidable as the letters manifestly suppose. Our 
interpretation of these letters is, moreover, confirmed by the 
impression which historians, for the most part, give of the state 
of the public mind in France at this period. For the king, 
notwithstanding his repeated promises to dismiss Bertrade, 
having taken her back again in 1098, and being excommunicated 
for that crime in the Council of Poitiers, thought it advisable 
in so critical a conjuncture to take as colleague in the throne 
his son Louis, who was then only nineteen or twenty years of 
age. The object of this measure, according to the common 
opinion of historians, was, that the king's excommunication was 



* " Noetns mgi^tioxuB summa est, nt imbecillitati hominit amodo, quan- 
iom com salute ejus potestis, condescendatis, ft terram oiue ejit$ antdheaiaie 
wrtditalvr ab hoc penctdo erucUis" — Ivonis Epist. 144 (alias 89), ad Pascha- 
lem Papain II. 

* Blondel, De Formula, Regnante Christo. Amstelodami, 1646, 4to. sect. ii. 
§ 15. Hist, de I'Eglise GaU. vol. vui. p. 43. 
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a plansiUe pretext for the more powerful vassals to revolt.' 
Such a motive implies clearly, that the revolt of the vassals, in 
these circumstances, would have been powerfully seconded by 
the general belief, that excommunication entailed the forfeiture 
of aUy even temporal dignities. 

118. Tku Bdkf ctmlimM^ im f¥U force after iU lU^ 

This belief continued in France, as well as in the other states 
of Europe, long after the reign of Philip I. ; for the most cele- 
brated writers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in that 
kingdom as well as in others, continued to maintain, as a gene- 
rally admitted principle, the subordination of the temporal to 
the spiritual power, in this sense, that sovereigns could, in cer- 
tain cases, be judged and even deposed by the authority of the 
Church, or of the Holy See.* The fear of these terrible effects 
of excommunication appears, in truth, to have been the prin- 
cipal motive which prevented Philip Augustus firom xuging as 
powerfully as he was inclined, the pretensions of his son Louis 
to the throne of England, against John Lackland, whom the 
barons had generally abandoned.' 

114. Offjedion againtt the ExUtenee qf thie Bdirf fotmded on the Cfonduet of 

tome Sovereigne, 

Against our opinion on the existence of this general belief, 
it may perhaps be objected, that many sovereigns, though under 
sentence of excommunication, continued to govern their states 
and to be acknowledged as legitimate sovereigns. If we believe 
Fleury, Bossuet, and some other writers, Philip L, king of 
France, Frederick L, emperor of Oermany, and many other 
sovereigns, never forfeited their authority, and were not regarded 
as deprived of their rights by excommunication.^ 

' Daniel, Hist, de France, ubi supra, pp. 898, 613. Velly, HUt de France, 
^oL ii. p. 426. Kographie UniYerMUe, art. Philippe I. 

* See infra oh. iii. art. i. n. 194. 

* Linffard, Hist of England, vol. iii. ann. 1215, 1216. Hisi. de TEglise 
GalL ToT. X. Hist. d'Innooent III. by Hurter, toI. i. pp. 747, 760. Daniel, 
Hist, de France, yoL iy. ann. 1216. 

* Fleury, Hist Eocl. vol. xiii. book Iziy. n. 21, 29 ; yoI. zv. book Ixz. n. 48 ; 
book Ixziii. n. 6. Bossuet, Defens. Deolar. lib. iii cap. x. xiz. xz. 
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115. TkU ObjecUon amwered by §ome Ociural Obtervaiiont, 

The limits which we have prescribed to ourselves not admit- 
tiiig of a detailed examination of aU the facts urged in support 
of this objection,^ we must confine ourselves to some general 
observations which fully solve it, and which more especially 
refute the objection founded on the conduct of Philip I. and of 
Frederick I. 

It must be remembered, in the first place, that according to 
this custom, for which we are contending, the sentence of 
excommunication did not, of itself ^ imply the forfeiture of civil 
rights ; it did not produce that efiect until after the lapse of a 
certain time, which was much longer in the case of sovereigns 
than of private individuals. Bossuet himself expressly acknow- 
ledges this fact, when he states that the popes made a marked 
distinction between excommunication and deposition, and often 
separated one from the other.' It is not strange, therefore, that 
an excommunicated prince should often continue to govern his 
states, and to be acknowledged as their Intimate sovereign. 
In the second place, it must be observed, that besides this delay, 
granted to the excommimicated by ordinary usage, before the 
forfeiture of their temporal rights, they sometimes obtained a 
more considerable delay^ either by appeals, or by promises of 
submission, or by n^otiations dexterously concocted, to elude a 
definitive sentence. Thus, Philip I., when excommunicated in 
the Council of Autun, in 1094, obtained a respite the fol- 
lowing year in the Council of Placenza, and was not definitively 
excommunicated until the Council of Clermont, which was held 
about the close of the year 1095.' 

In the third place, we observe, that the pope, who alone, 
according to the general usage and belief,' had a right to pro- 
nounce sentence of deposition against sovereigns remaining 
obstinately under excommunication, frequently deferred that 
sentence, either from indulgence for the princes themselves, or 

* For explanation of these fiicts, see Bianchi, Delia Potesta et della Politia 
della Chieea, Roma, 1745, 5 vols. 4 to. See especially vol. ii. 

* *' Anno 1163," Bossuet writes, " in coucilio Turonensi excommunicationem 
renovat (Alexuider III.), nullll hactenus depositionis mentione ; hano enim 
ab excommunicatione Romani pontifioes separabont." — Bossuet, Def. I>eclar. 
lib. iii. cap. xix. p. 654. See also ch. x. of the same book, last paragraph. 

' See Bossuet and Fleury, ubi supra. 
VOL. II. K 
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from a hope of their amendment, or from an apprehension of the 
tsiXsl consequences which it might produce. This latter motive, 
according to Bossuet, prevented Popes Gregory VII. and 
Urban II. from pronouncing sentence of deposition against 
Philip I.^ This conjecture of the bishop of Meaux is certainly 
not unquestionable for the particular case of which he speaks ; 
but it may be applied to explain other facts of the same kind. 

Finally, it must not be forgotten, that sovereigns, as well as 
private individuals, may spmetimes have attributed to them- 
selves, notwithstanding the censures of the Church, spiritual 
and temporal rights of which they were really deprived.' Crimi- 
nalSy at all times, have slighted the sentence which condemned 
them, and even aflfected to despise it. Sovereigns especially 
have ample means at command to support their pretensions, in 
similar cases, and to attach to their party some of their subjects, 
and even foreign princes. But in such cases we manifestly 
should not judge of the law by deeds, which might be themselves 
censurable ; but should rather judge of deeds by the law, especially 
when the latter is otherwise well attested by the general belief 
of princes and of people, and by the admissions of sove- 
reigns themselves, at times when they were not interested in 
denying it 

116. Objtetifm from ik€ Cfue qf Philip I, amnoered. 

Though these general observations sufficiently solve the objec- 
tion, we shall offer a few reflections on the case of Philip I. and 
of Frederick I. 

And first, with regard to the king of France, it has been very 
incorrectly asserted that the sentence of excommunication pro- 
nounced against him for his marriage with Bertrade, *' had not 
in any degree impaired his royal authority." ' On the contrary, 
it is certain, " that during the whole period of his excommuni- 
cation, he never wore the diadem, or the purple, or held any 
solenm court, according to the usual custom of kings." ^ These are 

' " Neque hiii (depositionig minis) Fnnci auBcnlUbant^" BosBuet obtenres ; 
" et ftb iia adveratiB Francos Bomani pontifioea temperabani." — ^Boaeaet, Def. 
I>Mlar. lib. iii. cap. x. 

* See the autbon cited above^ note 1, n. 81. 
' BoMnet and Fleury, ubi supra. 

* " Tempore Urbani et Paachalis, Romanomm pontificam, fere qnindecim 
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di» Teiy expressions of Orderic Yitalis, a contemporary author. 
From ibis testimony it clearly follows, that according to the 
usage received in Prance, ezcommxinication deprived the monarch 
of certain rights, and certain temporal honours, even before his 
deposition had been pronounced.^ 

Philip, it is true, though deprived of these honours, and after 
the sentence pronounced against him by Pope Urban II., in the 
Council of Clermont, continued to govern his states, and was 
by them regarded as Intimate sovereign. But it should be 
lemembered, that, alarmed at the sentence, he appeared to repent 
of his crime, and took measures to satisfy the pope, who actually 
absolved him in the Council of Ntmes, in 1096.* The negotia- 
tions which prepared the way for this event, should naturally 
suspend the effect of the sentence. It must be added, too, tha^ 
as tiie text of the sentence is not extant, it would be impossible 
to say whether Philip's deposition was pronounced absolutely 
and definitively, or only conditionally, that is, in the event 
of his not making atonement to the Church within a limited 
time. 

117. Amwer to the Cote ofFrederids BanharotttL 

The objection founded on the case of Frederick Barbaroesa, is 
equally inconclusive against the general belief which we say 
existed in the middle ages. This prince certainly, even after 
the sentence of deposition pronounced against him by Pope 
Alexander III., was still reputed and styled emperor by a gr^ 
number of his subjects, especially in (Germany, and even in 
Italy by the partisans of the schism which he abetted ; it is 
equally certain, however, that he was regarded by other nations 



annis interdictas fait (Philippus). Quo tempore, nunquAm d i adema portayit^ 
nee poipunun induit^ neque 8olemnii*tem uiquam regie more celebravit.*' — 
Oiderio viUl. Hist. Eecl. lib. viii. um. 1092. Keouell dee Hist, de France^ 
vol xii. p. 650 ; toI. xiv. Pra&oe, § 10, n. 40. Hist, de rEgliae GalL vol. viiL 
p. 50. 

1 Sometliijig similar occurs in the penance imposed by St. Dunstan, arch- 
bishop of CSanterbory, on £d^, kmg of £^i«and, ann. 96 7 ; a nd in the 
conditions of tiie absolution given to Henry rv. by Gregoiy Vll. in 1076. 
On this Utter point, see Voigt, Hist, de 6r6g. YII. pp. 428, 480 ; Fleury, 
Hist. Eccl. Yol. xiii. book Ixii. n. 89, 40. On Edgar, king of England, see 
Labbe, Conoil. tom. ix. p. 702 ; Lingard, Anglo-Saxon Chnrch, cb. xii. ; 
Fleury, ibid. vol. xii. book lyi. n. 28. 

' See Boflsuet and Fleury, supra. 

K2 
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and by fiuthfol Catholics as reaUy deposed. This is plainly 
declared in many letters of John of Salisbury, especially in 
that already cited,^ which he addressed to William, snb-prior 
of the abbey of Ganterbniy, on the subject of the contests 
between the king of England and St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
The author of that letter assumes, as admitted and notorious 
hdB, first, that the pope had really deposed the emperor by 
excommunicating him ; secondly, that this sentence had detached 
ftom Frederick, and raised in revolt against him, the greater part 
of his states in Italy. All John of Salisbury's statements on 
this matter are confirmed by the acts of Alexander III., part 
of which w^re published by Baronius, firom the archives of the 
Vatican, and by the more complete publications of Muratori, in 
the middle of the last century, in his Collection of Italian 
historians.' From these acts it appears, first, that Frederick 
was r^arded in the East as well as in the West, as deposed 
ftom the imperial throne, after the sentence of deposition pro- 
nounced against him by Pope Alexander III. ; and that, under 
this belief, the emperor Manuel besought the pope to grant to 
him the sceptre of which Frederick had been justly deprived.' 
Secondly, that Frederick, after long and firuitless attempts to 
retain the people of Italy under his sceptre, was at length 
necessitated to humble himself before the pope, and earnestly 
to b^ absolution, which he eventually obtained in the year 
1177.* 



* S«e sapia, n. 102. See ilso letters 150, 178, 182, 211, 288, 270, of the 
author. • 



* Baronhis, AniiiJ. torn. zii. ann. 1170, n. 54, ko. ; van. 1176, n. 15 ; ann. 
1177, n. 18, et alibi passim. Muratori, Bemm Italicamm Scriptores, torn. iii. 
p. 459, &c. 

' " Unde (Emmanuel Magnus, Gonstantinopolitanus imperator) rogat et 
postulat quatenus, pnedictn eoclesie adveraario imperii Romani ooronA pri- 
▼ato, earn sibi, prout ratio et justitia exigit, reetituatis." — ^Baronii Annaies, 
aan. 1170, n. 54. Muratori, ubi supra, p. 460, col. 2. 

* " Fridericus ▼er6, ciun ... in ounctis actionibus suis eventus semper 
sinistros haberet, . . . paoem Romans EodesuB, quam pro ceteris rebus aroc- 
tare se public^ asserebat, per se ipeum requirere studmt. . . . Quamvis autem 
causa ejus, ab eo tempore quo coepit eodesiam Dei persequi, semper, ultore 
Domino, in deterius haberetur, et nulla eum adversitas atque difficultas laboris 
a Buo incepto retraheret ; mod6 tamen ita vehementer a supremo judice per- 
euasus et humiliatus est, quod ad pacem Eodesiae, quam hactenus in duplicitate 
qunsiTerat, inclinari humiliter videretur, et eam, per maiores personas im- 
perii, a domino Alexandro papA et ejus (ratribus, suppliater postnlaret." — 
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Fiom these testimonies, we may infer how little credit is due 
to the assertion of Fleory and of other writers, '' that after the 
sentence of deposition pronounced by Alexander III., Frederick 
was still recognised emperor, and that his Catholic subjects, 
even ecclesiastics, obeyed him as faithfully as before.^' ^ 

118. ThUCkfneralBdief admUud evenly Bomtet. 

In confirmation of all these statements hitherto advanced, 
it may be obsenredy moreover, that this general belief of princes 
and people, during the middle ages, on the temporal effects 

Baronins, ubi sopray aim. 1176, n. 15. Muratori, ubi supra, p. 465, coL 2 ; 
p. 467, coL 2. Fleury, Hist. Eccl. vol. xv. book Ixxiii. n. 1, &c. 

Some modem authors have added to the history of this reconciliation some 
fiJmloufl droumstances, especially an overdrawn picture of the pope's haughti- 
ness to the emperor. If we believe these authors, Frederick, having prostrated 
himself at the pope*s feet in making the promise of obedience, the pope set his 
loot on the suppliant's neck, pronouncing at the same time the words of the 
psahn, " Thou shalt walk on tne asp and the basiliak, and thou shalt trample 
under-lbot the lion and the dragon.*' — Psalm xc. Stung with this indigi^y, 
Frederick diarply replied, " It is not you, but Peter I am obeying." l%e 
pope retorted, " Not Peter, but me." This ridiculous anecdote is sufficiently 
renited by tiie silence of contemporary authors, such as Matthew Pbris, 
William of l^re, Roger Hoveden, and Bomuald, archbishop of Salerno, who 
has left the most detoiled account of the reconciliation of Frederick with the 
pope. (See Romuald's Chronicle, in tom. vii. of Muratori's Ber. ItaL Soript.) 
This anecdote is moreover flagrantly at variance with the character of nuldneas 
and gentleness, of which Alexander III. has left indubitable proofs. Accord- 
ingly, it IB rejected as a fiction by the majority of critics, and even by those 
whose well-known aversion to the Holy See would naturally incline to admit 
all statements in accordance with that prejudice. It is, moreover, eroressly 
denied by Cardinal Baronius (Annal. ann. 1177, n. 85, &c.), Dupin (mstoire 
EccMsiastique, xii. si^e, part iL p. 426), and Nat. Alexander (Hist. Eoclea. 
SsBCuli xii. cap. ii. art. 9). Bossuet never mentions it in his Defens. Dedarat. 
(ubi supra), though he gives there a very long account of the contests between 
Frederick and Alexander III. Neither does Fleury ^pcAk of it in his Eoolea. 
Hist, (ubi supra). In fine, it is also passed over in silence by Daunou, in his 
Essai sur la Puissance Temporelle des Papes, in which he has so sedulously 
collected whatever might excite and envenom hatred against the Holv See. 
(See, on this subject, Alban Butler, Lives of the Saints, last note on the lifo 
of St. Galdin, an^bishop of Milan, 18th April.) It may, indeed, be not un- 
reasonably coiyectured, that this anecdote was but a malignant application to 
Pope Alexander III. of the conduct of Justinian II. to Leontius and Tiberius 
Abeimar, usurpers of the empire. He ordered them to lie prostrate on the 
earth before his throne, and trampled them under-foot in the Hippodrome, 
the people in the mean time exclaiming aloud, " Thou hast walked on the asp 
and the basilidL, and thou hast trampled under-foot the lion and the dragon. 
(Fleury, Hist. Eccl. vol. ix. book xii. n. 11. Lebeau, Hist, du Bas-£mpire, 
voL xiii. book Ixii. n. 33.) This was not the only occasion on which Justinian 
exhibited that cruel and vindictive temper which made him so odious to his 
subjects. 

. '. Fleury, Hist. Eocl. vol. xv. book Ixxiii. n. 60. Bossuet, Defens. Dedarat. 
lib. iii. cap. xix. 
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of heresy and exoommmdcation, in the cue of soyereignSy is 
expressly admitted by modem authors, even the most opposed to 
these maxims. Bossuet, we have abready seen, admits that 
in the time of Gregory YIL, according to flie general belief of 
the most pious and enlightened men, excommunication entailed 
the forfeiture of all dignities, howeyer temporal^ The same 
prelate has no difficulty in admitting, that in those ancient 
times, the Church often acted on that principle, with the con- 
sent and by the concession of tempcHrad princes themselves. 
It is thus that he accounts for the pemJty of deposition and the 
other temporal penalties decreed against heretical princes, in 
the third and fourth Councils of Lateran. ** These depositions," 
he asserts, ** were decreed, not in yirtue of the power of the 
keys, but by the concession of princes, without which such 
decrees would have been null.* If, then, many princes acknow-> 
Mged that they could be deposed by the Church (for crimes of 
heresy and apostasy)^ it is not that they recognised in bishops 
any power over temporalities; but because, so great was the 
hi^red of those princes for heresy* that they Toluntarily sub- 
jected themselyes to the most rigorous of penalties, should they be 
so unhappy as to fedl into it' 

119. Admimont ofFkmy on ike $ame Subject. 

The abb^ Fleury, an intimate of Bossuet, was equally well 
known for his opposition to ultramontane maxims, and for the 
seyerity with which he censures, in many of his works, the 
oonduct of councils and popes that had deposed temporal princes 



' See Bowaet'i teetimony, aapns n. 100. 

* " Eigo hmo demonstraTimtiB ; . . . que a MMsris oonoiliiB ceoomenioiiy oiixm 
tomponlia^ deoreta sini, numquam anctoriiate olaYiiim &cta ene ; xiiiinqTiam 



■dfloripUim eA anoUnitate fieri ; im6 explicatom fieri, mutuatA a r^bna po- 
tattate ; neque nmquam ea decreta, nin coneeiiflu prinoiptim, TaluisBe." — JJeL 
Deokr. lib. iy. cap. zriL n. 18, torn, xxxii. p. 71. It is principally in thit 
fimrth book that Boemiet disconea and explamB theee decreee. On the same 
■abject, the reader may oonsolt the Estai Historiqne et Critique sur le Supr^ 
matie Temporelle da I^ipe et de rEgliee, by Moneeigneur A&9, archlMBhop of 
PlariB. (Paris, 1829, 8vo.) The author adopts full^ that obeenration of Boasaet, 
and oonfirms it. See especially ch. xvi. zvii. xriii. 

* " Qaod ergo quidam fort^ princi^ se propter eas causas (httresis atqae 
apostasic) deponi posse concesserint, id non oritur ex ullA potestate quam in 
pontificibus affooscant ad ordinanda temporalia ; sed quod hsresim detestati, 
otnnia in se ultro permittant, si eA se peste infid sinant." — Defens. Dadar. 
lib. iv. cap. xviii. p. 73. 
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in former times. NeverthelesSy eyen in those yerypassages in which 
he states his opinions most unreseryedly, he expressly acknow- 
ledgeSy that the maxims on which popes and councils justified 
these extraordinlu7 acts of authority, were then generally 
admitted by soyereigns themselyes. '' As soon as the bishops/' 
he obsenres, " found themselyes become barons, and admitted to 
ft share in the goyemment of the state, they imagined they 
possessed as bishops, what they possessed only as barons ; they 
pretended to judge kings, not only in the tribunal of penance, 
but in councils; and kings, through ignorance of their own 
rights, did not protest against the assumption.^ Such pro- 
gress did this opinion, that bishops could depose kings, make 
(during the eighth and ninth centuries), that kings themselyes 
admitted it, as appears from the petition presented by Charles 
the Bald to the Council of Sayoni^res, in 859, against Venilon, 
archbishop of Sens." * Thus, by Fleury's own admission, the 
bishops possessed then, if not as bishops, at least as barons^ the 
power of deposing kings ; and kings did not dispute it In 
this, he supposes, we admit, that soyereigns showed their igno- 
rance of their own rights ; but does it not seem manrellous, that 
Fleury should thus attribute to all soyereigns, during so many 
centuries, so great an ignorance of their rights : we shall see that 
thereare not the least grounds for such an imputation.' 

According to the same author, it was a principle uniyersally 
admitted in the time of Gr^ry VI L, that excommunication 
ent^ed the loss of all ciyil rights ; so that the partisans of 
King Henry had no othe^ defence to make, except that a soye- 
reign could not be excommunicated ; a position utterly untenable, 
as Fleury himself acknowledges in the same passage. '' More 
than two hundred years," he says, " before Gregory VII., popes 
had commenced to decide authoritatiyely on the rights of crowns.^ 
Gregory VII. adopted these noyel maxims, and carried them to 



' Fleoiy^ Hist. EocL voL xiiL drd Discourse, n. 10. 

* Ibid. ToL xiz. 7th Disoonrse, n. 5. 
' Infra, ch. iii. art. ii. 

* Fleury aUudes principally to what he had already said (n. 10, same Dis- 
course) on the conduct of I^ope Adrian II. to Charles the Bald!, who had seised 
the kingdom of Lothaire, to the nrejudioe of the emperor Louis II., son of 
Iiothaire. In anoUier place we nave suggested explanations of the pope'fl 
conduct on that occasion ; sopra, oh. i. art. i. n. 80, Sl. 
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greater lengths,^ openly asserting that, as pope, he had a right 
to depose sovereigns who were rebellious to the Church. These 
pretensions he grounded principally on excommunication. The 
excommunicated must be shunned ; there can be no communica- 
tion, no conversation with them, not even a salutation, according 
to the apostle St John ; therefore, an excommunicated prince ought 
to be abandoned by all ; it is not allowed to obey him, to receive his 
orders, to approach him ; — he is excluded from all society with 
Ohristians. It cannot be denied, that so indisputable did these 
maxims then appear, that the advocates of King Henry had no 
other defence to offer, except that a sovereign could not be 
excommunicated : but Gr^ry VII. could easily prove that the 
power of binding and loosing was given to the apostles in general 
terms, without any distinction of persons, but including princes 
as well as others." ^ 

120. opinion of Dr, Lingard. 

Dr. Lingard adopts substantially the same opinion in his 
History of England, in which he accounts for the conduct of 
the popes of the middle ages to sovereigns, by the principles 
then generally recognised on the subordination of the temporal 
to the spiritual power ; principles resulting, as he conceives, from 
a combination of religious maxims with feudal jurisprudence. 
'* The reader has seen that Innocent grounded his temporal 
pretensions on the right which he possessed of judging of sin 
and of the obligation of oaths.^ This doctrine, hostile as it 
might be to the independence of sovereigns, was often supported 
by the sovereigns themselves. Thus, when Richard I. was held 
in captivity by the emperor, his mother Eleanor repeatedly 
solicited the pontiff to procure his liberation by the exercise 
of that authority which he possessed over all temporal princes.^ 
Thus also, John himself had, as we have seen, invoked the aid 
of the same authority to recover Normandy from the king of 



* We sball see that Gregory VII. evidently did not push these principleB 
fiuiher than his predecessors ; he merely applied them more rigorously^ under 
the pressure of more trying circumstances. 

* Fleury, Hist. £ocl. vol. xiii. 8rd Discourse, n. 18. 

' The author alludes to a Decretal of Innocent III., of which we shall speak 
in another place, ch. iii. note 1, n. 208, &c. 

* Some details on this important fiict are given above, n. 106. 
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France (Philip Angasius). At first, indeed, the popes contented 
themselves with spiritual censures ; but in an age when all 
notions of justice were remodelled afiber the feudal jurisprudence, 
it was soon admitted, that princes by their disobedience became 
todtors to Grod ; that, as traitors, they ought to forfeit their 
kingdoms, the fie& which they held of Ood ; and that, to pro- 
nounce such sentence belonged to the pontiff, the yicegerent of 
Christ upon earth. By these means, the servant of the servants 
of Gh>d became the sovereign of the sovereigns, and assumed the 
right of judging them in his court, and of transferring their 
crowns as just it might seem to him." ' 

1 21 . Opinion of Michaud, 

In his History of the Crusades, Michaud assumes it as an 
indisputable fistct, that the maxims on which Gregory VII. and 
his successors grounded their pretensions were generally admitted 
long before the reign of that pope, not only by private indivi- 
duals, but also by sovereigns themselves, however great the 
interest they should have in denying them. " The pretensions 
of the popes," he asserts, *' in this matter, were unquestionably 
&voured by the common belief of the age. Occasional com- 
plaints there were of unjust decisions issuing from the tribunal 
of the heads of the Church ; but their right of judging the 
Christian powers was never questioned ; and their judgments 
were almost always received by the people without murmur." * 
Every one knows that the authority of the successors of St. 
Peter had already made immense progress before the Crusades ; 
the most powerful monarchs had already bowed their heads 
before the thunders of the Vatican ; and aU Christendom seemed 
to have abeady adopted that maxim of Gregory VII., that the 

* Lingard, History of England, ann. 1213. In place of tbe words, " s'at- 
triboa le droit," in tbe present edition of this work, tbe autbor used in the 
first edition, " s'arrogea le droit," in accordance with M. Roujoux's translation 
of Linffard. The chan|^ has been g^rounded on some observations of Dr. Lin- 
gard himself, to whom a copy of the first edition bad been presented, and who 
called attention to the &ct, that the English word " assume," which he used, 
had a much milder sense than the word '' arrogate," — ^the former implying 
neither censure nor approbation, but simply that the pope then began to exer- 
cise the right of which there is question here. 

* Michaud, Hist, des Croisades, 4th edit. vol. iv. p. 163. The judgments of 
which he speaks, it must not be forgotten, were never contested by uiose who 
had no interest in contesting them. 
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pope, in his capacity of Vicar of Jesus Christ, should be superior 
to all human power." ^ 

122. Femmd^i Opmum, 

Similar admissions have been made by another modem writer, 
who has been most severe in his censures on the conduct of the 
popes of the middle ages towards sovereigns. '^ Unfortunately," 
he complains, '^ almost aU monarchs, by a most inconceivable 
in&tuation, laboured to accredit in public opinion an arm 
which neither had nor could have any strength except from 
public opinion alone. When it assailed one of their rivals 
or enemies, they not only approved it, but they even sometimes 
solicited excommunication ; and by undertaking to execute the 
sentence which deprived a monarch of his crown, they subjected 
themselves to that usurped jurisdiction." * 

It were easy to multiply testimonies from Catholic authors on 
this subject ; but we must invite special attention to the £act, 
that this general belief is also admitted by Protestant writers, 
who do not shrink from introducing it in accounting for the 
extraordinary power which popes attributed to themselves in the 
middle ages over the temporalities of princes. 

124. LabniU. 

Such more especially is the opinion of Leibnitz, whose 
authority in history and jurisprudence is not less than in philo- 
sopliical and mathematical science. This great man expressly 
acknowledges, in many of his works, the existence and even the 
beneficial influence of those maxims of the middle ages which 
invested the pope with so extraordinary an authority over princes 
in the temporal order ; and though he does not approve indis- 
criminately all the pretensions of the popes in this matter, he 
acknowledges, at least, that their authority *was veiy extensive, 



« Ibid. Tol. vi. p. 225. 

« Ferrand, Eaprit de l^Hist toI. ii. Letter 41, p. 418. This text waa erro- 
neously attributed to Bolingbroke, in the first edition of this Inquiry (n. 81, 
p. 62). L'Esprit de raistoire, ou Lettres Politiquee et Morales, by M. Fer- 
rand (4 vols. Svo.), must not be confounded with the Lettres rar I'Histoire of 
Lord Bolingbroke (1752, 2 vols. 8vo.). 
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Mooiding to the usage and maxiinB sanctioned by sovereigns 
themsdyes. " It must be admitted/' he states,^ *' that the 
vigilance of the popes in enforcing the canons, and upholding 
eoolesiastical discipline, was productive, from time to time, <^ 
excellent consequences ; and that, by using their influence with 
kings in season and out of season, either by remonstrances, 
which the authority of their office entitled them to make, or by 
ihe threat of ecclesiastical censures, they prevented many dis- 
orders. Nothing was more common than to see kings subjecting 
diemselves, in their treaties, to the censure and correction of 
the popes, as in the treaty of Bretigny, in 1350, and in the 
tieaty of Staples, in 1492." 

But it is principally in his treatise Be Jure Supremattbs that 
Leibnitz explains his principles on this subject. *^ It is certain,'' 
he says, " that many princes are feudatories or vassals of the 
Roman empire, or at least of the Roman Church ; that some 
kings and dukes were created by the emperor or the pope ; and 
ihat others were not anointed kings without, at the same time, 
doing homage to Jesus Christ, to whose Church they promised 
fealty, when they were receiving the unction from the hands of 
the bishop ; and this it was that verified the formula, * Christus 
legnat, vincit, imperat ;' * for all history attests, that most of 
the Western nations submitted to the Church with equal promp- 
titude and piety. I am not now examining whether these things 
were by divine right The feu^ts are, they were done with 
unanimous consent ; that they could most properly be done ; 
and that they are not opposed to the good of Christendom ; for 
not unfrequently the salvation of souls and the public good are 
promoted by the same measure." ' '* From the strict connection 
that exists between sacred and profane things, it resulted," he 
observes, a little &rther on, '' that people believed the pope to 
have received some authority over kings themselves." Leibnitz 



' Leibnitz, Diaseit. 1, De Aoionun Publicorum Usn (Oper. torn. iv. p. 299). 
This diMertation is the prefiMse to the Ckxiex DiplomatioiiB JuiIb Grentium, pub- 
lished for the first time at Hanoyer, 1698, fol. 

' Tbeee words, so often the war-ory of the Christian soldiers during the 
cmsadee, were the legend on the reverse of all the gold ooins minted in France, 
from Louis YI. or ll>uis VII. to Louis XVT. See Michaud, Hist, des Croi- 
iades, yoL iL p. 88 ; Pauoton, M^trologie, oh. xiii. p. 686. 

* Tract, de Jure SuprematCbi, part iii. (Oper. torn, 'w, p. 880). 
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goes on, in this place, to explain these fiftcts, by enumerating in 
detail all the sovereigns who, according to hhn, had formerly 
been feudatories of the Roman Church. '' I am not actually 
inquiring/' he adds, " by what right these things were done, but 
what were the opinions of men regarding them in preceding 
ages." ^ He goes still £Etrther in his letter to M. Grimaret, in 
which he sighs for that ancient custom, which would, he believed, 
restore amongst men the golden age. '' My opinion would be," 
he says, " to establish, ay, even in Rome, a tribunal (to decide 
controversies between sovereigns) and to make the pope its 
president ; as he really did, in former ages, figure as judge 
between Christian princes. But ecclesiastics should, at the 
same time, resume their ancient authority, and an interdict or 
an excommunication should make kings and kingdoms tremble, 
as in the days of Nicholas I. or Gr^ry VII. This is a plan 
quite as practicable as that of the Abb^ de St. Pierre.* And 
since there is no prohibition against the planning of romances, 
what harm can there be in suggesting one which would revive 
the golden age." * 

125. J^^. 

A Protestant author, more recent than Leibnitz, and who 
besides condemns openly the conduct of the popes of the middle 
ages to sovereigns, admits, nevertheless, that the principles by 
which Gr^ry VII. justified his conduct to the emperor of 
Germany, namely, the principle that excommunication entailed 
the forfeiture of all civil rights, and of all temporal dignity, was 
generally admitted, even by doctors, long before the pontificate 
of Gr^ry VII. ; whence, he justly infers, that this pope could 



' De Jure SuprematiU, nbi supra, p. 401. Leibnitz adopts the same prin- 
ciples in his Systeraa Theologicumy in which he wrilesy " Etsi Christiani 
Srincipes non minos EocleeisB obedientiam debeant quiun minimus quisque 
delium ; tamen, nisi ipso jure regni* alitor provisum actumque esse oonstet, 
eoclesiastica potestas eS extendenoa non est, ut subditos in veros dominoe 
armet"— Exposit de la Doctrine de Leibniz, kc Paris, 1819, 8vo. p. 806. 

' The Abb^ de St. Pierre had lately published his Projet pour rendre la 
Pwx perp^tuelle en Europe (1713, 1716, 8 vols. 12mo.). In that work he 
proposed the establishment of a European diet, to decide all di£Perenoes which 
mignt arise among princes. 

» Deuxi^me Lettre k M. Grimaret ((Euvres de Leibniz, vol. v. p. 65). See, 
in confirmation of this notion of Leibnitz, the testimony of M. Hurter, and of 
tome other Protestant writers, cited above^ n. 19, text and notes. 
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not have acted otherwise than he did, and that all hb measnres 
were the logical realization of principles then universally ad- 
mitted.^ 

126. Admimons of Voltaire. 

Finally, the general belief of the people in the middle ages on 
this pointy is admitted likewise by one of the most djsclared 
enemies, not only of the papacy, but of all religion. In his 
Essais sor les Moeors, Voltaire obseryes : " It appears, that the 
princes who had the right of electing the emperor, had also the 
right of deposing him ; bat to admit the pope to preside in such 
decisions, was to acknowledge him as the natural judge of the 
emperor and the empire.' Every prince," he adds, in the course 
of the same work, " every prince who desired to recover or to 
usurp a territory, addressed himself to the pope, as to his 
master. No new prince presumed to style himself sovereign, 
nor could he be acknowledged as such by other princes, without 
the consent of the pope ; and the fundajnental principle of the 
whole history of the middle ages is, that the popes believed 
themselves sovereign lords of all kingdoms, without a single excep- 
tion.'' ^ Even then in the malignant exaggerations of this passage 
of Voltaire, we have a formal admission of that universal belief 
of princes and of people, attributing to the pope so vast a tem- 
poral authority over all the states of Europe, and especially over 
the empire. 

ARTICLE n. 
Special Proofii of this Bellcff in France. 

127. ReBMrhaUe Tettimony of St, Gregory on thi$ Subject, 

Besides the fistcts which prove the general belief of the 
Catholic princes and people of Europe, on the temporal effects 
of heresy and excommunication in the case of sovereigns during 
the middle ages, the history of France furnishes in particular 
evident proo& of the belief, which, in certain cases, subjected 

' Pfeffel, Nouvel Abr^6 d*Higtoire d'Allemagne, ann. 1106, 4 to. edit, 
vol i. pp. 228, 229. 

' Voltaire, Eaaai sur lee Mceurs, yoL ii. ch. xlvi. 

* Ibid. Yol. iii. oh. kdv. 
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the BOYereign of that reabn to the authority of the pope or of a 
oouncil, in temporal mattenu It may be even confidently 
asserted, that of all the states of Europe the kingdom of the 
Franks supplies the most ancient evidences of this belief. 

About the close of the sixth century, St Gr^ry the Grreat, 
granting certain privil^es to the monasteries and the hospital of 
Autun, pronounces all laics, even kings or other lords, deprived 
of their dignities, if they presumed to violate these privil^es.^ 
" If any person," he decrees, " king, bishop, judge, or any 
secular whatsoever, knowing this our constitution, shall dare to 
violate it, he forfeits the dignity of his honour and power, and 
must hold himself accountable for his crime before tiie tribunal 
of God." « 

128. AuikmHeUg qftkU TaHmtm^. 

The difficulty of reconciling this language with the doctrine 
of antiquity, and with St. Gregory's known principles on the 
distinction and mutual independence of the two powers, has led 
many modem critics to suspect that this clause had been inserted 
in his letters by some cheat' That opinion is, however, clearly 
refuted by the authority even of the most ancient manuscripts, 
and by numerous authentic testimonies, as the learned editors 
of St Gregory's works have observed.^ Hence, a judicious 
critic of the last century has not hesitated to pronounce, that 
the privileges, such as they occur in the letters of St Gr^ry, 
must be admitted as authentic by all unprejudiced persons.^ 

129. Different ExplanaHont propoted hy Crittct. 

Admitting the authenticity of the clause, some authors solve 
the difficulty which it presents, by maintaining that the clause 



* S. Greg. Epist. lib. xiii. epist. 8, 9, 10 (Oper. torn. ii.). Fleory, Hist. 
SooL ToL viii. book xxxvi. n. 48. Hist, de rS^lise GaU. vol. UL um. 602, 
p. 856. Bossuety Defens. Dedar. lib. ii. oap. ix. 

' '' Si quis regum, Bsoerdotum, judicum, penonarmnqiie BBDOolMium, hano 
oonstitationiB nostra ptginun agnoscens, contra earn venire tentaverit^ poUt' 
taik, hanoria^ue nU aignUatt earecU, reumqne se divino judido existere de 
perpetrate iniqoitate cognoecat."-— S. Greg, ubi 8apra» epist. 8, 9, 10. 

* This opinion is adopted by P. Maimbonrg, Hist, da Pontificat de St. Gr^ 
goire, p. 290 ; Lebean, Hist, dn Bas- Empire, vol. zi. book xliz. n. 50. 

* See note (6) of the editors, on the 8th letter, already cited. 

* D. Ceillier, Hist, des Auteurs Eccl^. vol. xrii. p. 817. 
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was not, strictly speaking, a decree or threat of deposition 
against its violators, but merely an imprecatory form, threatening 
them with the vengeance of God, even in this world. ^ This 
ezfdanation, however, appears utterly irreconcilable with the 
text of St Gr^ory, whose expressions, taken in their natural 
sense, imply rather an absolute declaration than a mere impreoa- 
toiy form : " Let him know,'' the pope says, '^ that he is 
responsible before God, for tiie crime whidi he has perpetrated." 
To solve the difficulty completely, the editors of the works of 
St Ghregory observe, that according to his own letters, the 
privilq;es in question were granted at the request of Queen 
Bninehault, and that all this arrangement was made in compliance 
with her wisL '' It cannot be questioned," they observe,' '' that 
if St Gr^ry had consulted his own inclination and his natural 
mildness, he would never insert so severe a clause ; but he could 
not rrfuse the queen, who wished to intimidate, by this means, 
those who should attempt to violate the decree. It was in the 
same way, that the fathers of the fourth Council of Orleans 
(in 541), at tiie request of King Ghildebert, prohibit all persons, 
of whatsoever rank or dignity they be, to seize the property of 
the hospital of Lyons, under pain of being punished by an 
izievocable anathema, as tiie murderers of the poor." ' 

The justness of these observations must be obvious on an 
attentive perusal of the letters which St Gregory wrote to 
Queen Brunehault, and to Theodoric her grandson, when con- 
ferring the privileges in question. '^ To have some share in 
your good works," he writes, '' we have granted to tiie said places, 
privilq;es such as you have desired, for the peace and security 
of the inhabitants ; and our wish has been, not to defer for a 
single instant compliance with the laudable desires of your 
excellency." * 

' D. CeiUier, Hist des Anteura Eocl^. ubi supra. Mabillon, De re Diplom. 
lib. ii. oap. ix. Bossuet, DefenB. Declar. lib. ii. cap. ix. Nat. Alexander, 2nd 
Diasert. snr I'Histoire Eocl^. dn Onzibme Si^le, itt, x. 5th paragraph. 

* Note (5) on the 8th letter. 

' Condi. Anrelian. ann. 541, can. 15. 

4 « Qii4 de re, at et noe homa vestriB in aliqno partioipee haberemmry priTi- 
legia locia ipai» pro qoiete et munitione ilUo dcgentinm, licnt volnistii^ indiil- 
aimnai nee exoBuentie veetras amplectenda nobaa desideria, vel ad modienm 
diffnre p«rtnliiniiB."— 8. Greg. Epiat. hb. xiii. pp. 6, 7. 
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laO. I%e DifienUjf 9ohed 6y the Oon$mi of the Frm<^ Prmees gwm to ike 

UtCftlt* 

From these observations it manifestly follows, that even in 
St Gr^iy's time, the kings of France subjected themselves, 
in certain cases, to be deposed by the authority of the pope. 
Such a concession may, no doubt, appear at the present day 
Teiy extraordinary ; but it is certain, and admitted even by 
authors most opposed to the maxims of the middle ages in this 
matter, that tiie history of this period presents many other 
instances of similar concessions. It has been already seen,^ 
that Bossuet, Fleury, and the majority of canonists, especially 
in France, explain in this sense the penalty of deposition, and 
the otiier temporal penalties decreed against heretical princes, 
in the third and fourth councils of Lateran. In the sequel of 
our inquiry there will be occasion to cite many other instances 
of similar concessions^ especially in France under the second 
race of kings. 

We might add, perhaps, that the consent of Queen Brune- 
hault and of the French kings to the clause in question, was, 
at the time, in perfect keeping with the customs of the kingdom, 
and the ancient legislation of the Gkrman nations, which deprived 
of their dignities all dukes or barons who should violate the 
king's decrees.' This provision, it is true, such as we read it at 
present in the ancient laws of the Franks, directly regards none 
but the lords inferior in rank to the king ; but there is every 
reason to believe, that the king himself was, at that time, 
amenable io the general assembly of the nation, and that he, 
therefore, incurred the penalty of deposition by violating the 
laws and customs of the state. It is certain, at all events, that 
this custom was in force under the second race of French kings, 
and that history does not point out its origin ; it is natural to 
hold that it must have been coeval with the monarchy itself, at 



' See supn, n. 90, 119, hA, 

' " Si quia autem dax de provinciA illA, qaem rex ordinayerit, tarn audax 
aut oontamax, aut levitote ttimulatna, sen proterviu et elatus, vel saperbus 
atqae rebellia fberit, am deeretum regis oontempserit, donatu dignitatis ipaios 
dncati careat.**— Lex BajnTariomm, tit. ii. n. 9 (Balaae, Capitularium, torn. i. 
p. 104). Daniel, Hist, de Fnunoe, vol. ii. ann. 648, p. 109. This law, enacted 
originally in the fifth oentuiy by Thierry, king of Anstrasia, was often revived 
by the Frank kings of the first race. 
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least, according to the t>pinion now generally received, that 
under the first, as well as the seconi|ipace of kings, the crown of 
France was not purely hereditary, but elective among the princes 
of the blood royaL^ 

181. The Kmg gmeraUy eontidered omenahU to iKe Naiionai CauncU, wader the 

Second Race of French King9, 

But whatever may have been the custom of France in this 
matter under the first race of kings, it is certain, that under the 
successors of Charlemagne the king was generally regarded as 
amenable to the national council ; which could depose, in the 
name of God, a king unworthy of the throne, just as the king 
himself could deprive a magistrate unworthy of his office.^ 
We find, in history, princes themselves adopthig that principle 
as the guide of their conduct' This appears especially during 
the &tal divisions which sprung up between the children of 
Louis le Debonnaire, in consequence of the partition of his 
states.^ One of the principal means employed by each against 
his rival was, to get liim deposed by a council. Thus Lothaire 
was deposed in 842, by the Coundl of Aix la Chapelle, which 



' Supra, ch. i. art. L nu 28-25. 

' AbM Jager, in his Introduction k I'Histoire de Gr%oire Vll. (p. 28), flnp- 
poflee this usage to have been grounded on a capitulary of Charlemagne, men- 
tioned in a preceding chapter, which subjects every one in his empire, even 
bia own sonsj, to the judgment of the bishop, in all that regards the causes of 
God and the interests of the churches. We can discover in that capitulary 
nothing to jnsti^r us in regarding it as the origin of the usage in question ; 
for, in the first place, it places aU the subjects of the empire under the judg- 
ment of the bisoops in spiritual and ecclesiastical matters only, while under 
the successors of Charlemagne, the king was considered amenable to the council, 
even in temporal matters. Secondlv, this capitulary deprives of their diffnities 
aU subjects, and the sons even of the king, if they rerase to obey the bishop ; 
but that penalty does not extend to the king himself; at leasts &e capituhury 
itself contains nothing to authorize such extension. Some other origin must 
therefore be assigned for this usage ; whether it was perhaps subsequent to 
the reign of Charlemagne, or more ancient, as appears more probable from the 
reflections just made on some letters of St. Gregory the Great. 

' Fleuiy, Hist. EccL vol. xiii. Srd Discourse, n. 10 ; vol. xix. 7th Discourse, 
n. 5. Hist, de TEglise GaU. vol. xvii. Prelim. Discourse, p. xlvi. Daniel, 
Hist de France, vol. ii. pp. 885, 888, 898, &c. P. Griffet's edit. Yelly and 
Gamier, Hist, de France, vol. iL pp. 60, 81 ; vol. xxi. p. 189. Moreau, Dis- 
oours sur rHistoire de France, vol. i. pp. 22, 80. Bossuet, Defens. Declar. 
lib. ii. cap. xliii. Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, book xxxi. ch. xxiii. last page. 

^ Nithard, De Dissensionibus Filiorum Ludovici Pii, lib. iv. (Labbe, Concil. 
vol. vii. p. 1782). Fleuiy, Hist. Eocl. vol. x. book xlviii. n. U ; book xlix. 
n. 46. Daniel, ubi supra, p. 885. 

VOL. II. L 
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waa convoked against him by his two brothers, Charles the 
Bald, king of France, m^ Louis, king of Bavaria. After 
haying pronounced, in this council, a sentence of deposition 
against Lothaire, the bishops declared to the princes, his brothers, 
that they would not permit them to take possession of his states, 
unless they promised to conduct their government according to 
the law and the orders of God. *' We promise so to do," the 
two kings replied ; the president of the assembly then addressed 
them in the name of all the prelates : '' Receive the kingdom by 
the authority of God, and govern it according to his divine will ; 
this we admonish, we exhort, we command." ^ 

Some years later, Charles the Bald having been deposed in 
the Council of Attigny (in 857), by the intrigues of Venilon, 
archbishop of Sens, presented a petition to the Council of Savon- 
nitres (in 859), as the most effectual means he could employ in 
defence of his rights, against the sentence which had deprived 
him of his Btates. But in the very document which complains 
so loudly of the injustice of Venilon's sentence against him, 
he expr^y acknowledges the competency of the tribunal '* No 
man,"" he urges, ''could deprive me of my consecration, or 
depose me from my throne, without at least the judgment and 
decision of the bishops, by whose ministry I have been anointed 
king ; who are styled the thrones of God, on whom God is 
seated, and through whom he pronounces his awards. I have 
ever been disposed, and I still continue so, to submit to 
their fsitherly corrections, and to the chastisements which they 
may deem right to inflict on me." ^ 



> " Vemmtamen haudquaquam illia banc lioeniiam dedere (regendi regni), 
donee palam illos peroontati sunt, nirum illud per vestiffia finatns ejeoti, an 
■ecundtim Dei voluntatem revere voluissent. BeflpondentibiiB antein, in quan- 
tom nosae ac pome Dens illis concederet, secundtim suam Toluntatem, ae et 
inoB gubemare et regere velle, aiunt : £t auctorUate divind, «a illud tuadpiatit, 
et Mcwufilm Dei volwUeUem illud regctHi, monemutf hartamur at^ue prcBcipimut.** 
— Nithard, ubi supra, 

' "A qua oonsecratione, vel regni aublimitate, supplantari vel projici k 
nullo debneram, saltern sine andientiA et jndioio episooporum, qnonim minis- 
terio in regem sum conseoratus, et qui throni Dei sunt dicti, in qoibus DeuA 
aedet, et per quos sua decemit judicia ; quorum patemis correptionibus et cas- 
tigatoriis judiciis me subdere ftu paratua, et in pneaenti sum subditua.*' — Libel- 
loa Proclamationis Domini Caroli adveratia Yenilonem, n. 8 (Labbe, Concil. 
torn. viii. p. 679). Daniel, ubi supra, p. 893. Bossuet^ ubi supra. 
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182. 2%k Fact adnntted hy our moit emhent ffi8t<niant, 

Strack by these facts, and by the tmyarying language of our 
ancient annalists,^ a modem author who has studied most pro- 
foundly, and written very copiously the history of the primitive 
ages of the French monarchy, sums up in the following terms 
the principles generally adopted in this matter under the second 
race of French kings, and even in the commencement of the 
third. " Under the second race/' he observes, " nobles, laymen, 
and ecclesiastics, hold the same principle; they suppose the 
same truth, but they abuse it. The king, say the bishops, has 
no superior but God ; he is a magistrate, depositary of the 
power of the Eternal one, who alone has a right to call him to 
account for his actions ; but this sovereign judge of kings has 
appointed us his vicars and representatives ; we constitute his 
court, as the magistrates who stand around the throne constitute 
the court of the monarch : we have a right to judge him, in the 
name and by the authority of God himself ; and as he deprives 
his officers by proceedings which he institutes against them, 
Qoiy in like manner, deposes the king against whom we, in 
council, have pronounced a sentence declaring him unworthy of 
the throne." « 

133. Their AUempis to elude the Consequences of their Admissions. 

True, this author and some others, though admitting the fact, 
namely, the general belief that the king was amenable to the 
council, represent it as an error introduced and propagated by 
the policy of Pepin and of his successors, who gave it currency 
with the design of making their own authority more respectable 
in the eyes of the people.^ But even admitting this supposition. 



* On thU subject, we may direct attention also to a letter addressed to 
Charles the Simple, in 899, by Fulk of Kheims, dissuading that prince from 
alliance with the Normans. In that letter the prelate sp^lks witn a tone of 
authority, and even of boldness, which appears unaccountable, unless we sup- 
pose that the king was then amenable to the council. See Barouius, Annales, 
vol. z. ann. 898, n. 1, 2 ; Fleury, Hist. Eccl. vol. xi. book liv. n. 26 ; Bossnet, 
]>eiens. Dedar. lib. ii. cap. zxv. ; Hist, d^ I'Eglise Gall vol. vi. p. 399. 

* Moreau, ubi supra, pp. 22-26. 

' Moreau, ibid. Fleury, Hist. Eccl. vol. x. book xliz. n. 46 ; vol. xiii. 3rd 
Discourse, n. 10 ; vol. xix. 7th Discourse, n. 5. Daniel, Hist, de France, 
vol. ii. pp. 385, 388, 893. Gamier, Hist, de France, vol. xxi. p. 189, Ac. 
Berthier, Hist, de TEglise Gall. vol. xvii. prelim. Discourse, p. xlv. &c. Sis- 
mondi, Hist, des Franfais, vol. ii. p. 172, Ac. 

l2 
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what inference can thence be drawn. against the existence itself 
of that general belief — which is, at present, the only point we are 
discnssing ? The question is not here, what were the ori^ and 
grounds of that belief; we reserve that question for the fol- 
lowing chapter ; it is enough for us, at present, to prove that 
the popes and councils of the middle ages, who attributed to 
themselves so great a power over sovereigns, merely followed 
principles generally admitted and recognised by sovereigns them* 
selves. 

Nevertheless, to elucidate still more the &ct of this general 
belief, especially in France, it may not be useless to examine 
more minutely the assertion of those authors who r^ard that 
belief as an *' error, introduced and propagated in France by the 
policy of Pepin and of his successors." The least reflection 
must demonstrate, that such an assertion is utterly gratuitous 
and improbable. 

184. l%e SMrf in Quettion wat not am Error, 

It supposes in the first place, the general belief of the age, 
that the king was amenable to the council, to have been an 
error. But in what was the error ? Was it in the theological 
opinion which attributes to the Church a jurisdiction, at 
least indirect, over the temporalities of princes? Our best 
authorities admit, and we shall soon demonstrate, that such an 
opinion was hardly known in France under the first race of her 
kings, and that the principle of the distinction and reciprocal 
independence of the two powers, was still universally admitted 
and professed at that time.^ Did the error consist in the false 
policy of subjecting the crown to the disposal of the bishops ? 
Such a policy may no doubt appear wrong under other circum- 
stances ; but was it wrong in the then existing state of society ? 
At a time when the lay barons were, for the most part, so ambi- 
tious and so turbulent ; when the clergy were the iiBt order in 
the state, and in that capacity occupied the first rank in all 
political assemblies ; when they were the most enlightened, and 
the most respected, and the most loyal body in the state ; was it 
not natural that sovereigns should study to increase their 
authority, as a counterpoise to that of the lay barons, and regard 

* Infra, ch. iii. art 1. 
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their inflaence as the firmest bulwark of the throne ? So far is 
it from being evident that sovereigns were guilty of an error in 
this matter, that many even of those authors who attribute the 
general belief in question to ignorance in the middle ages, admit, 
nevertheless, that this belief was most advantageous to society.* 
As for France in particular, it must be observed, that most of 
the writers who censure so severely the great power of the 
bishops under the second race of her kings, are compelled to 
admit its beneficial influence. P^re Berthier, among others, 
though characterizing that power ua founded on an error, and an 
intolerable pretension of the clergy, admits, nevertheless, with 
the abb^ Dubos, '^ that to the great power of the clergy was 
owing the preservation of the monarchy under the last kings 
of th« second race. While the lay barons," he adds, '^ were 
U3urping the domains of the crown, the bishops and abbots, who 
wished after all to maintain the constitution of the state, fire- 
quently resisted these usurpations, and always took care that 
some one master and king should be acknowledged by alt ; this 
it was that gradually restored order, and enabled the kings of the 
third race to recover, in the course of time, the provinces, cities, 
and rights of which their predecessors had been despoiled.'^ ' 

195. It woi not introduced by the Policy of Pepin and Kit Suooeaaon. 

In the second place, they suppose that this general belief, which 
r^arded the king as amenable to the council, was introduced and 
propagated in France by the policy of Pepin and of his suc- 
cessors. This supposition is entirely unsupported, and cannot, 
we believe, show in its favour a single fact, or a single positive 
testimony. There is no trace of it in the history of Pepin or of 
Charlemagne ; and, judging firom the evidence of history alone, 
it would be difficult to decide whether the general belief in 
question was introduced before the death of Charlemagne, or. 
after the reign of that great prince ; whether it was introduced 
by the authority of the monarch alone, or by the authority of 



' Infra^ ch. iv. art. 2. 

' Berthier, Hist, de I'Egliae Gall. vol. zrii. Disc. Prelim, p. xlvL Dnboe, 
Hist. Critique de la Monarchie Frangaise, vol. iii. p. 8S4. See, in oonfirmation 
of theae obeervatioDB, what has been alrrady said, lupre, ch. i. art. 11. 
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9omib general assembly, as had been already the case in Spain. ^ 
H^ce the authors against whom we are now reasoning, arc very 
much divided among themselves, when they undertake to assign 
the true origin of this general belief. Some say it was intro- 
duced by Pepin and Charlemagne;' others, by Charles the 
Bald ;'' others, under Louis le D^nnaire, by the bishops them- 
selves, whose pretensions were afterwards sanctioned by the 
conduct of the kings ;* but we can find no proof of any of 
these assertions. To suppose, as some do, that Pepin hoped by 
propagating this new opinion to supply the defect of his title, 
and to conceal his crime of usurpation,^ is merely bolstering up 
one groundless supposition by another not less improbable. 
That Pepin was a usurper, is not a matter so clear a^ to pre- 
dude all doubt ; authors of eminent reputation have denied 
that he was a usurper, and their arguments are by no means 
contemptible.^ 

ARTICLE III. 

Special Proofii of this Belief for the case of thoae SoTereigna who were Yamki 

oftheHoly See7 

136. RighU of Sovtreigniy eUtributed to the Pope over diffirent States. 

The general belief of princes and of people attributed to the 
pope a much more comprehensive power over sovereigns who 
were vassals of the Holy See. The pope, it was generally 
admitted, had a right, not only to judge and depose them in 
certain cases, but &sea to make over their states to another 
prince ; and the conduct of sovereigns themselves tended to con- 
firm this belief. The history of the middle ages supplies a great 
number of &cts in support of this assertion ; here we shall cite 
Qnly a few of the most remarkable. 



^ It ifl certain, that from the scYenth century the king of Spain waa amenable 
to the council. See supra, ch. i. art i. n. 29 ; and infra, ch. iii. %|t. ii. n. 247. 
' Moreau, ubi supra. 

* Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, book xzxi. ch. xxtii. last paragraph. 

* Daniel, ubi supra, pp. 335, 354, 893, et alibi passim. 

ft Moreau, ubi supra, p. 23. Gamier, Hist, de France, voL xxi. p. 189. 

* See Confinnatoiy Evidence, No. T, at the dleee of this v^nme. 
"* See pNoeding chapter, a. 49, note 1. 
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137. Over England, 

In 1211, Pope Innocent III. having pronounced sentence of 
deposition against John Lackland, king of England, and given 
his kingdom to Philip Augustus, king of France, the latter did 
not hesitate to accept the gift, but instantly prepared to enforce 
by arms the rights to which he had no other title but the pope's 
grant.* 

138. Over Sicily. 

The rights of the Holy See over Sicily were acknowledged not 
less solemnly by France in the reign of St. Louis.* The pope 
having granted the kingdom of Sicily to Charles of Anjou, 
brother of the sainted king, the latter for various politicSal 
reasons, and, perhaps, likewise from delicacy of conscience, 
appeared unwilling at first to co-operate in that choice : but he 
consented at last, in 1265, and even authorized the levying of a 
tenth on the clergy to assist the count of Anjou in taking 
possessioii of the throne of Sicily. 

139. Over the Kingdom of Arrctgon. 

Some years later, in 1282, Philip the Bold gave a much 
more ready compliance to similar oflfers.' Pope Martin IV. 
having excommunicated Peter III., king of Arragon, and usurper 
of Sicily, deprived him not only of this latter kingdom, but 
also of Arragon, which he granted to Philip the Bold for one 
of his sons. Instantly the king of France not only accepted 
the grant, but marched at the head of his army to enforce 
his rights. 

140. Over the RepMic of Venice. 

It is certain, in fine, that even under Philip the Fair, that 
king whose name is identified most prominently with the main- 
tenance of the independence of the crown of France, the rights 
of the Holy See over many other Catholic states, and especially 

* Fleurj, Hist. Eool. vol. xvi. book Ixxvii. n. 5, 23. Daniel^ Hist de France, 
vol. iii. ann. 1211. Velly, Hist, de France, vol. iii. p. 468. 

' Daniel, Hist, de France, vol. iv. ann. 1264, 1265. This important &ct is 
admitted by Velly, Michaud, and many other writers generally very little 
inclined to &vmir the pretensions of the Holy 8ee to Sicily. — See VeUy, Hist, 
de France, vol. v. p. 828 ; Michaud, Hist, des Croisades, vol. v. p. 42. 

» Flenry, Hist. Eool. vol. xviii. book bnaviii. n. 10, 19. Daniel, Hist, de 
France, vol. iv. ann. 1283. Velly, Hist, de France, vol. vi. p. 386, Ac. 
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over the empire, were not disputed by the FrencL^ So well 
known were the opinions of Philip the Fair on this point, that 
at the very moment when he was assailing most ardently the 
memory of Boniface VIII. (in 1311), Pope Clement V. appealed 
to him with as much confidence as to the other Catholic sove- 
reigns, requesting his assistance against the doge and republic 
of Venice, that had been deprived by the Holy See of their 
temporal rights, in punishment of their rebellion.' 



ABTICLE rv. 
Special Proofb of thia Belief with regard to the Empire of the West. 

141. Ckneral BdirfikaX tkt Bmpire of the Wed wot in apeeuliarwaif dependent 

on the Pope, 

Besides the general power attributed to the Holy See over all 
the CathoUc sovereigns of Europe during the middle ages, it was 
the common behef of princes and people that the pope had 
special rights over the empire of the West, at least after the 
tenth century.' At that time, it was considered an unquestion- 
able fact, that the empire, in certain respects at least, was a fief 
of the Holy See ; that the emperor was the pope's man ; that 
from the pope the electors derived their power of electing the 
emperor ; and that, in certain cases, the emperor could be 
deposed by the pope. 

142. In what 8en»e wcu the Empire considered a Fief of ike Holy See, 

To exhibit in its clearest light the belief of the middle ages 
on this point, and to avoid all exaggeration on a question so 
important, we must observe, in the first place, that the ancient 
authors who have spoken of the empire as a fief of the Holy 
See, appear not to have all used that expression in the same 

^ Dsniel, Hist, de France, voL v. aim. 1808. Velly, Hist, de France, toL 
▼ii. p. 207. Hist de rEglise GalL vol. xii. ann. 1802, pp. 825, 884, &c. 
Boflsuet, Defens. Dedar. lib. iii. cap. xxiv. ; lib. iv. cap. ix. venaB finem. 

* Flenry, Hist. EooL vol. xix. book xci. n. 88. Baynaldi Annales, ann. 
1809, n. 7, 8. 

* I say, alter the tenth century ; for in truth the origin of these rights may 
be traced back to the time of Charlemagne. This is manifest from many docn- 
menti^ which we shall have occasion to cite both in the course of this fourth 
article and of the following chapter (art iL). 
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sense. Many seem to understand it of a fief properly so called ; 
that is, " a domain which the proprietor or feudatory held by 
the donation or investiture of a sovereign lord." It was not, 
however, in that sense the popes and emperors themselves under- 
stood the dependence of the empire on the Holy See. In their 
opinion, the emperor did not, properly speaking, hold from the 
pope the domain or territory of the empire, but solely the title of 
emperor. To him, as to other sovereigns, the domain came by 
the free will of the people who had chosen him, by the constitu- 
tion of the state, or by his just conquests. The whole right of 
the pope over the empire consisted, therefore, in this, that he 
could elect an emperor, either by himself or by the prince 
electors ; that he could give him his title, and judge of the 
cases in which he should be deposed. To establish the solidity 
of this explanation, we need but observe the difference between 
the oath of fidelity taken to the pope by the emperors, and that 
which was taken by princes, vassals of the Holy See. The oath 
of the latter clearly implies that they held their domains by the 
grant or the investiture of the pope ; whilst the oath of the 
emperors merely implied an obligation of protecting and defend- 
ing the interests of the Holy See against its enemies.^ 

These observations may serve to correct or explain those 
authors of the middle ages who have spoken of the empire as a 
fief of the Holy See. Some of them, no doubt, may, from 
incorrect notions on the subject, have understood the term in 
the sense of a fief, properly so called ; but the majority meant 
nothing more than a peculiar dependence of the empire on the 
pope, in the sense already explained. At a time when all ideas 
of government and jurisprudence were modelled according to the 
feudal system, every species of authority subordinate to another 
was termed a fief.^ 

Keeping these explanations in view, it is easy to demonstrate 
that the dependence of the empire on the Holy See, at least in 



' A little fhrther on we shaU cite the text of this oath (infra, n. 156). In 
the following chapter we shall also give (art. ii. n. 253) the text of the oath of 
fealty taken to the pope by Eobert Gaiscard, founder of the kingdom of 
Naples, in 1059. 

* Dncange, Glossar. Infimee Latin, verbo Feudns. Hallam's Europe, vol. i. 
p. 225, ko. Lingard, Antiqoitiei of the Anglo-Saxon Church ; History of 
England. 
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the sense just now stated, was universally admitted, at least 
since the tenth century. ^ 

148. Dependence of the Empire on the Pope admitted by the Geman Lords in 

the time of Gregory VII. 

During their conflict with the emperor Henry IV., the Saxon 
princes, in concert with many other German lords, appealed to 
the pope as their only refuge ; as one vested with the supreme 
authority, to restore order in the empire, which had been con- 
vulsed by the excesses and despotism of Henry. They not only 
implored the pope to console, either by his presence or by his 
l^tes, their unhappy nation ;' but, moreover, represented to 
him, that the empire is a fief of the eternal city, that it is 
wrong to tolerate on the throne so impious a prince ; that Rome 
should once more resume her ancient right of appointing kings ; 
and that to the pope and the city of Kome, in concert with the 
princes, belongs the right of choosing a man worthy by his 
conduct and his prudence of so elevated a rank.^ This lan- 
guage of the German princes manifestly proves, as Bossuet has 
remarked, the general belief that the pope had a peculiar right 
in the election of an emperor, and even the right of deposing 
him for the violation of the conditions stipulated in the election.^ 
It is also equally certain from history, that the partisans of the 
emperor, and the emperor himself, never disputed these prin- 
ciples, but confined themselves to remonstrances, to mollify the 
pope, and to induce him to defer the execution of his measures.^ 

' Many remarkable fiftcts bearing onr this point may be seen collected in the 
following works : Nat. Alexandre, Dinert 2, in Hist. Ecdes. seoali xi. art. 9, 
venniB finem ; Christ. Lupus, Decreta et Canones, torn. iv. p. 457 ; Bossuet, 
Defens. Declar. lib. iv. cap. ix. ; Jaser, Introduction k THist. de Or^. VII. 
p. 26, &c. ; Montagne, Appendix de C^onciliis, p. 287, ad caloem Pralect. 
Theol. de Opere Sex Dierum, Parisiis, 1743, 12mo. ; De Mustre, Du Pape, 
book ii. ch. x. p. 835, &c. 

' " Quibus ut, vel per se, vel per nuntium, genti pen^ perditsB consolator 
adesset^ siippliciter oraverunt."* — Bruno, De Bello Saxonioo (Scriptoree Remm 
Germanic, tom. i. p. 133). Voigt, Hist, de Gr^^ire VII. book ix. p. 405. 

* We have cited above, art. i. n. 93, the very words of the ancient writers 
on the subject. 

^ ** Qu89 profectb oetendunt, his jam temporibus, in Romano pontifice ftusse 
notatum peculiare aliquod jus ad oonstituendum eum regem, qui poetea impe- 
rator futurus esset, aiqw odeum poetea dqftonendum." — Bossuet, Defens. Declar. 
lib. iv. cap. ix. 

• Voigt, ibid, book viii. &c. Fleury, Hist. Eocl. vol. xiii. book Ixii. n. 29, 
36, &c. 
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144. Variout TetUnwnies of the Exittence of this Bdief 

Several writers, who lived after these deplorable contests, 
supply additional proofs of this general belief. Paul Bemried, 
who wrote the life of Gregory VII., some years after the death 
of that pontiff, directs special attention to the fsict, that his 
defenders justified his conduct towards Henry, not only by Ihe 
right then attributed to the pope of deposing kings, in c^ain 
cases, and of absolving their subjects from the oath of allegiance, 
but also, by the crime which Henry had committed in violating 
the conditions stipulated in his election, and the promise made 
to the electors, of governing them with justice.* 

Godefry of Viterbo, an historian of the twelfth centuiy, repre- 
sents the popes as addressing the emperors in the following 
words : " We have given you the empire ; and you have given 
us very little : know that if you wear the imperial crown, it is 
our gift" ^ 

Arnold, bishop of Lisieux, in a discourse delivered in the 
Council of Tours (1163), speaks thus of the emperor: — 
" Frederick is, moreover, bound by special reasons to acknow- 
ledge the holy Roman Church as his superior ; he cannot deny 
it without the most flagrant ingratitude ; for it is manifest, 
from ancient histories, that his predecessors had no other daim 
to the empire, but the good pleasure of the holy Romto Church 
alone." ' 

* " Nemo Bomanorum Pontificem regea a regno deponere pone denegabit, qui- 

ctimqne decreta sanctisfdmi Fapaa Gregorii non proscribenda judioabit 

Pneterea liberi homines Henricum eo pacto sibi proposaenint in regem, nt 
electores suob just^ jndicare et regali providentift gubemare aatageret ; quod 
pactnm ille postea prsByaricari et contemnere non oessaTit. . . . Ergo, et absque 
sedif apoetolictD jndido, prindpes enm pro rese merit6 reftitare po«ent, ciim 
paeNm adimpUre oontempterit, quod tit pro eUcHone tud promUerat, quo jum 
adimpUio, nee rex eate poterat,** — Paul Bemried, De Bebus Gestis Greg. Yll. 
cap. xcvii. (Mnratori, Scriptorea Bemm Italioamm, torn. iii. part i. p. 842). 
Hallam*8 Europe, vol. iii. p. 866, note. Observe, that the conditions men- 
tioned here by Bemried were made in the eledion of the emperor, not only 
br the prince electors, but also by the ^pe, in whose name they made the 
election, as we shall soon see (infra, ch. iii. art. ii. § 2). 

' Imperium dedimus, tu pauca dedisse videris : 
Imperio nostro, Caesar Romanus haberis. 
GothoC Yiterb. Chron. Hist. PaschaliB Pape IL (apud Pistorimn, Bliuri^ 
Script. German, tom. ii.), dted by Bossuet, nbi supra. 

* " Pneterea specialem caosam habet (Fridericus), quA sanctam Bomanam 
Eccleciam dominam recognoscere debet : alioquin mamfesthuum^ poterit reus 
ingratitudinis apparere. Si enim ad veteres reeurramus historias, •oertum erit 
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145. Opinion of Oervase of TiRmry. 

The same principles are formally adopted and developed at 
greater length, in the commencement of the following century, 
by Gervase of Tilbury, an English baron of great character, 
and as high in favour with the emperor Otho IV., as with the 
king of England, Henry III. During the contests of the 
emperor with Pope Innocent III., that is, about the year 1211, 
Gervase compiled, under the title of Imperial Recreations,^ 
a work addressed to the emperor himself; in which he supposes, 
as a point of constitutional law universally admitted, the special 
rights of the Holy See over the empire. ** Consider, great 
prince," he observes, ''that Pope Innocent II. gave to your 
great grandfather that same empire which you now hold from 
Pope Innocent III. Heaven grant, that your conduct towards 



poredeoeBaores ejus, imperitiin non de alio jure, qukm de soUl nncte Ronuum 
tSodesie gratiA, percepiase." — ^Labbe, ConciL torn. x. p. 1415. 

' Gerranns TUberiensis, Otia Imperialia (Leibnitz, Soriptores Rerum 
Bninawicarom, torn. i. p. 881, &c.). Tlie title, and even the plan of this work, 
were probably suggeeted to the author by John of Salisbury's work, published 
some years before, under the title of Polycraticus, sive de Nugis Curialium. 
In substance and the nature of their subjects they are certainly entirely dif- 
ferent ; the Polycraticus being a moral and philosophical work, on the duties 
of the great ; the Otia Imperialia, a collection of sketches on history, geo- 
graphy, physics, and natural history. The design of both works is never- 
theless tne same ; namely, to supply the courtiers, in an agreeable and varied 
form, with instructions useful for their private conduct, and for the good 
government of the state. Now, it is worthy of remark, that these two works, 
composed nearly at the same time, for the instruction of the princes and lords 
of the court, by two authors not less distinguished by their official position 
than by their tiuents, both suppose a general Mlief then ezistinff in the middle 
MfeSy that the temporal power was subordinate to the spiritual in this sense, 
that the sovereign could, in certain cases at least, be deposed by the authority 
of the Church or pope. (Polycraticus, lib. iv. cap. i. ii. iii. Otia Imperialia^ 
in the beginning, and in decision ii. ch. xix. ; see following note.) The origin 
of this subjection of the temporal power is nevertheless explained in a very 
diffsrent way by both authors. John of Salisbury supposes that it was foundea 
on divine right, in the sense explained by the advocates of the theological 
theory of the direct power. (See explanation of this opinion in No. 8 of Con- 
firmatory Evidence at the end of tnis volume.) Gervase of Tilbury, in the 
preamble to his work, establishes principles directly contrair to that opinion : 
ne supposes that both powers are oerivea immediately firom God, and that they 
are different one from the other, both by their object and their functions 
(Script. Brunswic. ibid. pp. 881, 883) ; and he regards Constantino's donation 
as the real title of tiie extraordinary power then exercised by the pope over 
sovereigns (ibid. pp. 882, 944). In another place we shall give a more detailed 
account of the wonc of John of Salisbury (uonfirmatoir Evidence, ubi supra). 
Leibnitz gives some interesting details on Gervase of Tilbury and his Imperial 
Recreations, in the prefikce of the collection cited above (§ 68). 
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him may be innocent/ and that you may prove to him who 
anointed you the rectitude of your intentions, by works of 
sincere piety ; for you can have no just reason for offending 
him, nor can you ever sufficiently testify your gratitude for his 
£ftVours. Though you may think that he wishes to encroach, 
in some degree, on the rights of the empire, still give up some- 
thing to him from whom you hold all that empire ; from being 
as you are a donatee, you can become a donor, by giving to the 
pope a part of those rights which you have received from him. 
Assuredly, the empire is not yours, but Christ's ; not yours, but 
Peter's ; it was not from yourself you received it, but from the 
vicar of Jesus Christ, the successor of Peter ; you lose nothing 
of your own by giving his own to Peter. It was by the good 
pleasure of the pope, and not by its own authority, that Rome 
revived the imperial title in the time of Charlemagne ; it was 
the pope's good pleasure that changed a king of the Franks 
into an emperor; it is by the pope's good pleasure that the 
empire belongs now to the king of the Teutons, not to the king 
of the Franks ; nor does that empire belong to him whom 
Teutonia elects, but to him whom the pope has appointed." ^ 

146. Opinion of Lttdolph, Biihop of Bamberg, 

About the middle of the following century, we find the same 
principles developed in several works by Lupoid or Ludolphe of 
Bebenberg, bishop of Bamberg, and a very eminent jurist in his 
day.' In his work, " On the Zeal of the German Princes for 

' A pUy on the words " utinam innocens Innocentio exhibearis.'' 

* " Conndera, princeps aiioratistime, quod ab Izinocentio PapA H. nnotuh 
■imo proaYUB tans accepit Imperinm, quod longo tempore intermiasum, et poet 
electionem confinnationemque primam relapeum, pemque Banctiflamiu tibi 
reddidit Innocentiiu. Utinam inoocena Innocentio exhibearia, et einoeritatem 
tuam, quam prssumo in to esse, operibus pie devotionis probes tno oonseora- 
tori ! Nihil enim est quo just^ ilium offeudas, nee quod tanto merito dignum 
rependas. Si credis in aliquo ilium minuere velle jus imperii, cedat in modico 
ei qui totum in U contulit imperium, . . . Dator tfici potet ae donatario, ti partem 
ei ceaseria ejiu quod, per ipsum, toHtm accepisti. Projectd imperium twum non ett, 
§ed Chritti : non ttmrn, ied Petri : non a U tibi obvemt, tea a vieario Chriati, et 
aucceasore Petri. . . . ^ihU amittia ouod twim eat, ai dimiuia Petro quod auum 
eat. . . . Bene6cio Papee, non suo, Koma, tempore Garoli, nomen recepit im- 
perii ; beneficio Paps, Franoorum regi oonfertur imperium ; benefido Pane, 
regi nunc Teutonum, et non Franoorum, debetur imperium ; nee cedit impertum 
cui TeutoniOf aed cui cedendum decrevit Papa." — Oermaai Tilberiensis Otia Im- 
perialia, decisione ii. cap. xix. (Leibnits, ubi supra> p. 944). 

' A sketch of this author may be seen in Ludewig*s Scriptores Benim Ger- 
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the good of Religion/' he enumerates among the proofe of that 
zeal, the testimony of respect and derotion often given by the 
emperors to the Roman GhurcL He recalls and snpposes as 
nnqnestionable facts, " that after Charlemagne's elevation to the 
empire, all the emperors received from the Roman Church the 
anointing and the imperial crown ; that from the time of the 
emperor Otho, all the emperors took an oath of fidelity to that 
Chnrch at their coronation ; that the German barons who were 
entitled to elect the emperor, had received that right from the 
Roman Church ; that they acknowledged the pope's right to 
examine the emperor-elect ; and that their custom was, to for- 
ward to him the decree of election for his approbation."^ The 
same aathor had already demonstrated these principles at greater 
length, in his '' Treatise on the Rights of the Kingdom and 
Empire of Germany ;" to which he refers for more ample details,^ 
and in which he proves, moreover, that according to law and 
custom, the emperor could be deposed by the pope for certain 
enormous and notorious crimes, *' and especially for the crime 
of heresy."* 

147. The same Belirf long prevalent in Prance. 

That the same principles were generally admitted in France, 
appears from the history of the deplorable contests of Philip the 
Fair with Boniface VIII., at the close of the thirteenth century. 



manic, vol. i. p. 205. See also Cave, Hbtoria Litteraria Sasculi xiv. ann. 
1840 ; and Moreri*8 Diotionary. 

* ** Sic patet quod Oermani principes, quoad unctiones et coronationes 
imperiales ab EocleaiA RomanA percipiendas, se ipri Eoclesie submittere 
primitus inceperunt ; . . . item, a tempore Othonis primi, . . . onmes reges 
Romanorum, usque aid pneaens tempus, Ecdeaice Romana prcuiare jwramentum, 
sub formft oonsimili, consueverunt ; . . . item principes Oermanie, ad quos 
pertinet jus et potestae eligendi reffom Bomanorum, reoognoTemnt Innocentio 
t^apaB III. . . . quod jus et auctontas examinandi personam eleotam in regem 
Bomanorum, ad imperium postmodum promovendam, pertineat ad Ecclesiam 
Bomanam ; . . . item prinoipes Germanise, post electionem regis per eos fiu:- 
tam, summJs pontifidbus decretum hujusmodi electionis .... transmittere con- 
saeTerunt."— Xupoldus Bebenburgius, De Zelo Principum Grerm. cap. Tii. ; 
Argentine, 1508, 1609, 4to. This work is given in the 26th volume of the 
BiUiothec. Pat. 

' De Juribns Begni et Imperii, cap. viii. et seq. ; Basiles, 1566, 8vo. ; 
Argentinse, 1609. 

* "Quodam jure speciali se habet (P&pa) intromittere de destitutione seu 
depositione impefktoris, scilicet, ratione enormis et notorii (delicti), de quo 
imperator incorrigibilis reperitnr, ut suprk dictum est in capite decimo, in 
prhnA oppositione.** — Ibid. cap. xii. versiui medium, pp. 151, 152. 
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However little inclined the French were, at that time, to &yoiur 
the pretensions of the pope, they admitted that, in certain cases, 
he could depose the emperors, as being vassals of the Holy See. 
An opinion to that effect is thus given by a famous Paris doctor, 
a devoted adherent of Philip the Fair : — " They object to ua, 
that the pope can depose the emperor ; I answer that, as the 
pope makes the emperor and receives his homage, so can he 
depose him/'* Another writer of the same period, equally 
attached to Philip the Fair, thus explains the deposition of 
Frederick II., which the adherents of the pope urged in defence 
of his conduct to the king of France : — " As to the objection 
firoln the deposition of Frederick, I admit the fact ; the pope is, 
I admit, temporal lord of the emperor, who is not only raised to 
his dignity by election, but is, moreover, confirmed by the pope, 
and receives the crown from him ; it is not so, however, with 
the king of France." * 

148. This BdUf hdd even hy Sovereigns. 

This general belief was not confined to private individuals ; 
sovereigns themselves also admitted it. Pope Innocent III. 
having excommunicated and deposed the emperor Otho IV., in 
1210, Philip Augustus, in concert with the pope, had so power- 
ful an influence with the German princes, that they were induced 
to elect another emperor, Frederick II., king of Sicily.* The 
same Frederick having been afterwards excommunicated and 
deposed by Pope Gregory IX., in 1239, the French king and 
his barons, thougfi not approving the pope's conduct to the 

1 ** Quod didtiir, quod Papa deponit imperatorem ; roBpondeo : Veruxn est ; 
^apa deponit) ilium quern ipse posuit^ quia ab ipso accqnt feudtim"-^otamM 
Parisiensis, De Potestate Begift et Papati^ cap. xvi. (apud Groldastum, Mo- 
narchia S. Rom. Imperii, tom. ii. p. 130 ; necnon apud Kicherium, Yindicin 
Doctorum Majorum ScholsB Parisieusis, Colonite, 1683, 4to. ; lib. ii. p. 107). 

^ " Quod autem dicitur de Friderico, quem deposuit Innocentius IV. ; dico 
quod verum est; et de illo imperatore concedo quod Papa est epu domintu 
temporalis, quoniam ille imperator fit per electionem, et a Pap& oonfirmattonem 
reoipit et coronam ; sed nihil horum est in rege Francis.'* — Auctor anonymus, 
Queest. de Potestate Papsa (apud Bicherium, abi supra, p. 188). The 
testimony of this author, and of John of Paris, is cited by Boesuet> Defens. 
Declar. Ub. iv. cap. ix. pp. 37, 38. The anonymous work, De Potestate Papsa, 
is given at the end of the work, Hist, du I>iff($rend entre Bonifitce VIII. et 
Philippe le Bel, Paris, 1655, fol. For the text cited, see p. 678. 

' Bossnet, Abr^^ de THist. de France, ann. 1206. Daniel, Hist, de France, 
vol. iii. ann. 1210, p. 551. Fleury, Hist. Eccl. vol. xvi. book Ixxvii. n. 4, 12. 
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emperor in tliis instance, did not question the right of the 
Gharch to depose him, in certain cases, especially for the crime 
of heresy. In another place we have cited the words of the 
letter addressed on the matter to the pope by the French king 
and his lords.^ 

149. This Bdirf proved from the First Qtneral Cowneil of L^on». 

The history of the first general Council of Lyons, convoked by 
Pope Innocent IV., in 1245, to judge the cause of Frederick II., 
is sufficiently conclusive evidence of the general belief then 
existing in all the Catholic states of Europe, r^arding the 
power of the pope and the councils over the emperors.^ Fre- 
derick's cause was examined and discussed in that council, in 
presence of ambassadors of princes, and of the emperor himself, 
without any person s ever dreaming of disputing the competency 
of the tribunal. The sole object of the reclamations of a few 
ambassadors was to mollify the pope, and to induce him to defer 
the sentence until further inquiry had been made. The pope 
did, in efiect,. grant the delay requested by the ambassadors ; 
and then, considering that the case had been sufficiently dis- 
cussed, he pronounced sentence of deposition against Frederick, 
on the 17th of July, 1245. 

This statement manifestly proves that the power of the pope 
and council over the emperor was, at that time, generally 
admitted by sovereigns themselves. For, is it possible that so 
enlightened a pope as Innocent IV., and a general council com- 
posed of so many prelates, could have ever thought of deposing 
the emperor, in presence of the ambassadors of kings, and of 
those of Frederick himself, if usage and the general belief of 
the day had not authorized such a procedure ? Is it credible 
that if this right could be called in question, it would not be 
questioned in the council by the ambassadors of kings, and 
above all, by those of the emperor ? Is it not self-evident 
that no tribunal could ever proceed so calmly to exercise a right 
of judging a sovereign (without physical force), if that right 
had not been universally admitted ? 

Can the force of this argument be eluded by saying that 

* See above, n. 86. 

' See the authors cited in note 1 to n. 86, ch. ii. supra. 
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according to the very title of the sentence pronounced by Pope 
Innocent IV. against the emperor Frederick II., it was issued 
*' in presence of the sacred council/' but not " with its approba- 
tion." This evasion is manifestly fatile;^ for, in the first 
place, though the acts of the council do not expressly mention 
the approbation of the pope's sentence by the bishops, that 
approbation appears suflicientiy from the circumstances, that is, 
from the silence of the bishops who had been convoked for the 
express purpose of eicamining Frederick's cause with the pope, 
and who were present at all the details of the trial, and at the 
fulmination of the sentence. Is it not manifest that the mem- 
bers of a tribunal are always presumed to approve the sentence 
pronounced in their presence by their president, unless they 
expressly protest against it? Secondly, the adhesion of the 
bishops to the pope's sentence, in the Council of Lyons, is 
positively attested by many contemporary authors. Among 
others, Matthew Paris, speaking of that sentence, asserts, 
" that the pope and bishops, holding lighted candles in their 
hands, pronounced against the emperor that terrible sentence, 
which, like lightning, covered his ambassadors with confrudon."* 
Another contemporary historian, Nicolas de Gurbio, confessor of 
Innocent IV., and eyewitness of the facts which he relates, 
adds, " that the sentence of deposition pronounced by the pope 
against Frederick was approved by all the bishops present at 
the council, as any man may satisfy himself by their signatures 
and seals attached to that sentence."^ 



^ TiuM answer is, in a greater or leas degree, Bnppoeed or innnnAied by many 
modem authors. (See, among others, BcMsaet, Defens. Deolarat. lib. iv. cap. 
viii. ; Fleury, Hist. Eocl. toL xvii. book IxxxiL n. 29.) It is refuted con- 
clusively by Roncaglia, Animadvers. in Hist Eodes. Nat. Alex, at the end 
of Dissert, il. of Nat. Alexandre, on l^e Eodes. Hist, of the eleToith oentury 
(§ 3, versus finem). 

* « Dominus igitnr Papa, et pnalati assistentes ooncilio, candeUs aooensis, 
in dictum imperatorem Fridericum, gut jcunjam impercUor non ett nommandua, 
terribiliter, recedentibus et confusis ejus procuratoribus, {ulgurarunt.** — ^Matt. 
Paris, Hist. Anglic, ann. 1245. (Labbe, ConoiL tom. xL part i. p. 665.) 

' " Sententiam depoeitionis ssspe fati Friderioi protulit summus pontifex in 
majori EcclesiA Lugdunensi, in pleno concilio, ann. Domini 1244, Idoalendas 
August!, pontificatils sui anno tertio ; gucefuit ab wUversit Eedetiarum prceUiHs, 
in eodem coTiciUo retidentibut, a/j^proboia ; aieut liquere potest omnibm, tarn pra- 
seTUibus qudm futurU, per evJbtcnptwMt ipeorumf et eorumdem sigilla, pendentia 
in eAdem." — Nicolaus de Curbio, Vita Innocentii IV. n. 19. (Muratori, 
Scriptores Rerum Ital. tom. ill. part. i. p. 592. Boncaglia, ubi supra.) 

VOL. I. M 
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160. J%uBMfhMlfifiheMw^per9niUm»dm. 

The Bpecial rights of the Holy See over the empire of the 
West could be folly established by the conduct and admissions 
alone of the emperors themsdves, who had so deep an interest 
in their own independence. From the foundation of that 
empire, none of the successors of Charlemagne ever assuned 
the tide and insignia of the imperial dignity, until he had been 
acknowledged and crowned by the pope, and had promised, on 
oath, a peculiar dependence on the Holy See.^ 

151. Proqfi of this Btlirfwukr the CarUmmgian JETmfwrorf. 

That the Carlovingian emperors never assumed the title and 
iBsigniaof the imperial dignity until they had been acknowledged 
and crowned by the pope, is clearly asserted by the emperor 
Louis II., in a letter addressed, in 871, to the emperor Basil, 
iriio disputed with him the title of emperor of the Romana 
Among tiiie argum^ts urged by Louis in support of his daim, 
ke insists on this circumstance as peculiar to the emperors of 
Charlemagne's race, "that not one of them had taken that 
glorious title imtil they had receiyed, for that purpose, th« 
sacred unction from the hand of the sovereign pontiff"* 

This formal testimony explains naturally the conduct of 
Charlemagne and of Louis le Debonnaire, who appear not to 
have awaited the pope's consent for taking their sons as col- 
leagues in the throne.^ The language of Louis II., in his letter 
to the emperor Basil, clearly requires that, in thus takii^ a 
colleague, the emperors did not definitively nominate the future 
emperor, but merely pointed out who he might be ; but the title 
was not irrevocably possessed, until the emperor had been 
crowned by the pope. 

This explanation is confirmed by the language of Lothaire I., 
who, after having been associated in the empire by his £ftther, 



1 Cenni, Monumenta, fto. torn. ii. Dxasert. L n. 21-24, 40-52 ; DiflMrt. tL 
n. 18, ftc. 

' " FraDCorum principM, prim6 r^ges, deiinde verd imperatora dieU tmU ii 
diMtaxtU gvi d Romam Paiiifiee adhoeoUo 9aiiteto peifuti «iiia."~Liidovim II. 
Epist. ad BaaU. (Baronii Annalea, aan. 871, n. 59). Cenni, uU sapra, n. 19, 
22. Daniel, BBst. de France, voL ii. ann. 871, p. 482. 

* Fleniy, Hift Eod. toL x. book xlyi. n. 7, 27. Hiii. de YEgliM 6aU. 
Tol. ▼. ann. 818, 817, pp. 201, 252. Cenni, ubi flupra, n. 23, 24. 
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Louis le D^nnaiie, proceeded by his order to Rome, to receive 
the impeiial unction firom the hands of Pope Paschal I. In a 
letter announcing this coronation to his £ftther, Lothaire states, 
" I have received from the sovereign pontiff, before the altar, and 
before the body of Si Peter, prince of the apostles, as you 
willed and desired, the blessing, the honour, and the title of the 
impeiial dignity ; the diadem, moreover, and the sword, for the 
defence of the Church/'^ How could Lothaire state that he 
had received the title of emperor from the pope, if that title 
had been already conferred on him, definitively and irrevocably, 
by his being assumed as colleague in the throne ? 

So generally was consecration by the pope admitted as indis- 
pensable for the imperial dignity, during the Carlovingian 
dynasty, that all aspirants for the empire applied to the pope 
to obtain that &vour ; and whenever diq)ut^ arose about con- 
flicting titles, no effort was spared by either party to secure tlie 
papal vote, and to receive from him the imperial crown ; for 
they knew this was the sole means of having their title recog- 
nised by other sovereigns.^ The example of Charles the Bald 
is particularly remarkable in this respect ; nor can we peruse 
the details of his election without finding conclusive proo& of 
the usage for which we are contending.' 

162. Prw>fi of ihu Bdirf vnder Ac (krmm^ £m^aer(>^ 

That this usage continued under the German emperors, is 
equaUy certain.^ In his Annals of Italy, Muratori confidently 
asserts, after having examined a multitude of charts and 
diplomas, that in no instance was the title of emperor given to 
the king of Gt^many until he had been crowned by the pope.^ 



I ti 



Coram sacro altari, et coram aaoro oorpore B. Petri, prindpis aposto- 
lorom, d ttcmmo Pontifioe, vestro ex consensu et volnntate, henedichofum, 
howntm et nomen wtcqn imperialit officii; insaper diadema capitis, et gladimn 
ad defensionem Ecclesin. — ^Lothar. I. Epist. ad Ludov. rinm (^billon. 
Acta Ordinis S. Bened. sscoli iv. p. 518). Cenni, abi supra, a. 24. 

' Cenni, ubi 8upra> n. 22, A:a L'Art de Verifier les Dates ; ChronoL Hist. 
des Empereurs d*Occident^ p. 482, ftc. 

^ The sequel of our Inquiry will ftimish an opportunity of enteringinto a 
full histoxy of this dection. See infira> ch. iiL art. ii. n. 260, Ac. ; also fleuir. 
Hist £cd. YoLxi. book lii. n. 28, 80 ; Hist, de I'Eglise Gall. vol. vi. book xrii. 
pp. 274, 292. 

* Cenni, ubi supra, n. 48^ Ac. 

« Muratori, Annali d' ItaL ann. 1488, 1498, 1519, &c. Among the charters 

m2 
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A siiigalarly conclnsiye proof of this aDcient custom is found in 
the history of the controversies which freqaently arose between 
tiie electors, or the rival claimants of the empire. The pope 
was generally r^arded as the natural judge of these contro- 
versies ; whoever was acknowledged emperor by him, soon 
received the adhesion of the German lords and of all the sove- 
reigns of Europe. 

158. EUcUon of Boddphin 1077. 

This was particularly exemplified during the pontificate of 
Gr^ry VII., in the election of Rodolph, in 1077, by the 
•convention at Forcheim, of (German barons disaffected to Henry. 
The pope having assembled a council at Rome, in 1079, to 
adjudicate on the claims of the two rivals, they, through their 
ambassadors, bound themselves by oath to abide by the award 
of the pope, who, the year after, confirmed Rodolph's election.^ 

154. SleeUon qfOtkoIV.in 1201. 

This right of the pope was as solemnly admitted in 1201, in 
the election of the emperor Otho IV.* Germany was, at that 
time, divided between three pretenders to the imperial crown : 
Frederick, king of Sicily ; Philip, duke of Suabia ; and Otho, 
duke of Saxony. The pope, solicited by all parties, by the 
three rivals, by the barons of their party, by the king of 
England and the king of France, declared for Otho, who, in 
effect, was recognised shortly after by the German lords, and 
by all the sovereigns of Europe. This important affair is the 
subject of a great number of the letters of Innocent III., 
published in the complete edition of his letters, entitled, 
'^^ Register of Innocent III. on the Affairs of the Empire."^ 

allnded to here, see eapecuJlj ibe aots of the election of Heniy VII. in 1809. 
They are cited by Leiboits, Codex Juris Gentium (torn. ii. p. 252) ; and by 
Bahute, Vita Paparam Aven. (torn. ii. p. 265). See an analyiui of tiieee acts 
in meuTj, Hist. EocL toI. xix. book xcii. n. 81, 85. 

> Goncil. Bom. ann. 1079 (Labbe, CondL vol. x. p. 879). Flenir, Hist. 
Eod. vol. xiu. book Ixii. n. 42, 43, 60 ; book Ixiii. n. 1 . D. CeUlier, Hist, des 
Aniear* Eod^. roL xx. p. 689. Voigt, Hist, de Gr^. VU. book x. pp. 448, 
507, 525, ftc. 

• Fleury, Hist. Ecd. toI xvL book Ixxv. n. 8, 82, 87, 88, &c. Daniel, 
Hist de France, vol. iv. ann. 1299, p. 197. 

* Balnze, Epistol. Innooentii III. torn. i. ad caloem. Fleury, ubi supra, 
n. 82, 87, 88. D. Ceillier, Hist dee Antenrs Eccl^. vol xxiii. p. 442. 
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Among these very important historical docmnents, special atten* 
tion should be given to the letter of March 1st, 1201, addressed 
to King Otho and the (German lords, and to another, written 
aboat the same period to the duke of Carinthia. The first 
closes with the following words : '^ By the authority of the 
Almighty God, which has been given to us in the person of 
Si Peter, we acknowledge you as king, and we order that hence- 
forward they pay to you, as such, respect and obedience ; and 
after the usual preliminaries we shall confer on you the imperial 
crown." ^ In the letter addressed to the German lords, after 
having explained the reasons that induced him to pronounce in 
fiEivour of Otho, the pope orders them to pay him the respect and 
obedience due to the king of the Romans and emperor elect ; 
and, at the same time, he promises that there should be no stain 
on their conscience or honour from the oaths that they had pre- 
viously taken.^ The letter to the duke of Carinthia is the 
more worthy of attention, because it has been incorporated in 
the Corpus Juris, among the decretab of Gr^ry IX. Therein 
the pope declares, that the prince electors had received from the 
Holy See the right of electing the emperor, and that, in con- 
ferring on them this right, he never renounced the right of 
rejecting the elect, if he should be unworthy of the empire. 
" The power of electing, as king of the Romans, the future 
emperor, we acknowledge in those princes to whom that power 
belongs by law and by ancient custom ; especially since that 
power is derived to them from the Holy See, which transferred 
the Roman empire from the Greeks to the Germans, in the 
person of Charlemagne. But the princes must also acknow- 



' " Ancioritate Bei omnipotentis, noUa in beato Petro ooIlsM^ ie in regem 
recipimuB, et regalem tibi pmcipimnfl de cntero Teverentlam et obedientiam 
exlm)eri ; pnemiflsisqne omnibns qxin de jure ■nnt et congnetadine pnemii- 
tenda, regiam magnifioentiiun ad ■necipiendam Bomani imperii ooronam Toca- 
bimns, et earn tibi, dante Domino, humilitatis nostrsD manibos, lolemniter 
conferemns.'* — ^BiJnze, ubi sapm, EpiBt. 82, p. 702, coL 2. 

* " MonemtiB igitur nniversitatem vestram, et exhortamor in Domino, et in 
remiBsionem vobii iniiiDgimus pecoatomm, quatenns ei (Othoni) de c»teio, 
sicut regi vestro, in Romanorom imperatorem electo, leverenter et homiliter 
deferatis, regalem ei honorificentiam et obedientiam impendentes. . . . Super 
primis etiam juramentis, illud auctoritate apostolicft statuemuB, quod ad pur- 
gandam et famam et consoientiam redundabit" — Baluse, ubi 8upra» Bpist. ZZ, 
pp. 704, 705. See also the 29th Letter, in which the pope states all the roft- 
Bons tiiat could be urged for or against the three aspirants. 
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ledge, and they do in hd acknowledge, that tiie ri^t of 
Ay^fiftiniTig the person elected king of the Romans, and who is 
to be emperor, belongs to ns, who anoint and crown him.''^ 
All the assertions made here by tiie pope were in &ct admitted, 
not only by the emperor Otho, but also by the German lords, 
and by the other sovereigns of Eorope, who soon after acknow- 
ledged Otho as emperor, in oonsequenoe of his election by the 
pope.' 

150. l>epoiUifm qfOtkoIV.in 1211, and ofL(mU of Bavaria tn 1846. 

The history of Germany presents many other instances of 
the interference of the pope in the election of emperors, not 
only when contests arose between the electors and the pretenders 
to the empire, but also in cases of deposition pronounced by 
sentence of the pope, against some emperors. It was thus, as 
we have already remarked, that Frederick II. was elected 
emperor by Pope Innocent III., and acknowledged as such by 
all the sovereigns of Europe, after the deposition of Otho IV.^ 
A century later, the emperor Louis of Bavaria, being excom- 
municated and deposed by Pope John XXIL, sent ambassadors 
several times to Avignon, to solicit absolution. All his mea- 
sures, however, ended in his drawing on himself a new sentence 
of excommunication by Pope Clement VI., who, in concert with 
the king of France, in 1346 procured the nomination of Charles 
of Moravia, in place of Louis of Bavaria. It must be remarked 
that, during the course of his negotiations with Benedict XII., 
immediate successor of John XXIL, Louis expressly acknow- 

> " Unde illU pnnoipibcis jus et potestatem eligendi regem, in imperatoirem 
pottmodum promoTendiUDy reoognoflcimiis, ut debemiUy ad qaos de jure ao 
aatiquA consuetadine nofloitur pertmere ; pnesertim ohm ad eoi jus ei potestas 
hiytifmodi ab apoatolicft sede penrenerit> que Bomanum imperium, in per- 
■onam magnifioi Caroli, a Gneob transtulit in Germanoa. Sed et principea 
raoognoaoere debent, et utique reoogno6cunt> quod jus et auotoritaa ezaminandi 
pexBonam eleotam in regem, et promovendiun in imperium, ad noa spectat^ qui 
earn inunjrimua, conseoramuB et ooronamua." — Baluse, ubi supra., I^ist. 62, 
p. 715. Bee also in the Corous Juris Canonici, the decretal Venerabilem, in 
the Decretals of Gregoxy IX. lib. L tit. vi. cap. rxxiy. Fleury, ubi supra, 
n. 88. 

' Bossuet (Defens. Deolar. lib. vi. cap. ix. yersus medium), and after him 
li. TAbb^ *^!^^ (Introduction h I'Hist. de Gr^ire VII. p. 80), suppose that 
the decretal venerabilem was ^ven by Innocent III. in fitvour of Freoerick U. 
The contents of the document itself, and of others connected with it, prove that 
thej were given in favour of Otho lY. 

' See supra, n. 148. 
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ledges the pope's right, by sabmittmg to be ezoommmiicated and 
even deposed, if he did not make satisfiEustion to the Chnzch 
within the specified time.^ 

Bat a &ct equally important, and of itself abundantly suffi- 
tient to demonstrate the pecnliar dependence of the empire on 
the Holy See in ancient times, is, that, according to invari- 
able custom, the emperor, no matter how he was elected, could 
not assume the title and insignia of the imperial dignity without 
haying taken an oath of fidelity to the pope, which promised, if 
not a feudal subjection, as many suppose, at least a special 
devotion to the interests of the Holy See. This manifesily 
appears, both firom the terms of the oath itself, and firom the 
manner in which historians speak of it.^ 

157. Text cfthii OcUh tn the Ninth Century. 

The most ancient document that contains this oath is the 
Sacramentary of St. Gr^ry, used in Bome and France in the 
ninth century. It was published by Muratori in 1748, firom 
two copies, then preserved in Rome in the Vatican and Orbonian 
libraries.' This Sacramentary states, that the king emperor 

> " Item damns dictiB procamtoribuB nostris plenam poteBtatem, pro pn»- 
dictiB (sponmonibufl) adimplendis et obBervandia, poenas infi^ scriptas, yioe et 
nomine nostro, et pro noma recipiendi, et ad eas nos obligandi et astringendi ; 
videlicet, quod si, saperpnnniaaia, vel aliquo pnemissorom, molestayerimm^ 
sen molestari fecerimns Komanam Eodeeiam, . . . libemm sit Romano ponti- 
fici, prout sibi expedire yidebitar {pnanimi tamen juridieU montttomftic^, ad 
alias poenas prooedere oontra nos, privando etiam noi, ri sibi vidAkwr, impe' 
riaii, regid^ et qudlibet olid diffnitate, absque alii Tocatione et juris solemnitate." 
— LudoT. Baraii ad Summum Pontif. Bened. XII. supplices LittersB. (Baynaldi 
AnnaleSy ann. 1886, n. 21). For details of these negotiations ci Louis of 
Bavaria with the Holy See, consult Rajnaldi, Annales, ann. 1886, Ac ; Ifium- 
bourg, Hist, de la Decadence de TEmpire, book vi. ann. 1884, Ac ; Fleurj^ 
Hist. EocL vols. xix. xx. books xdv. xov. passim ; Bossnet^ D^ens. Dedarat. 
lib. iii. cap. xxvi, 

' Genni, Monumenta Domin. Ponti£ voL ii. Dissert, i. n. 89, 48. Thia 
author, and some otiiers, suppose that Charlemagne himself in the ceremony 
of his consecration, took an oath of fidelity to the pope (ibid. n. 45). We shaU 
give, in another place, the arguments which prevent us firom admitting th»t 
supposition. (See No. 6, Con&matoiy Evidence.) 

* Sacramentar. Greg. De Coron. Imper. (Muratori, Lituigia Bom. Yetus, 
Yenetiis, 1748, 2 vols. fol.). 

Muratori proves solidly, in our opinion, the antiquity of these copies, by 
arguments founded both on the form of the characters and the nature of the 
contents. For in the catalogue which it gives of the festivals then established. 
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elect, having entered the church for the ceremony of his coro* 
nation^ places his hands on the Gospels, and takes the following 
oath : '^ I N., king of the Romans, by the grace of God fatore 
emperor, promise and swear, in presence of Qoi and of St. 
Peter, that I will be henceforward the protector and defender of 
the pope, and of the holy Roman Church, in all their necessities 
and interests ; preserving and guarding their possessions, honours, 
and rights, with the divine assistance, to the best of my know- 
ledge and ability, in pure and sincere fidelity. So help me QoA, 
and these holy Gospds.'' ^ 

This oath occurs, in nearly the same terms, in many other 
Sacramentaries or Roman orders of a more recent date.' But 
independently of the testimony of these liturgical books, the 
use of this oath during the whole course of the middle ages is 
attested by a great number of other historical documents. We 
shall cite here a few only of the most remarkable. 

158. Oaihiaimhp OAo I. im9M. 

Pope John XII. having invited Otho I., king of Oermany, 
into Italy, to deliver it firom the tyranny of Berenger, offered 



there ifl no mention of All Saints, which was established by Greg^ir IV., in 
the reign of Louis le IMbonnaire ; nor of the Rogation days, established in 
Borne by Leo III. ; nor of some other more recent festivals : hence these two 
copies must have been made before the establishment of those feasts, and, oon- 
•equently, before the death of Gre^ry IV. in 844, and even before that of 
Leo in 816. Secondly, the Orbontan copy closes with a catalogue of many 
persons^ living and dead, for whom prayers were to be offered up in the holy 
sacrifice of the mass. The first catalogue of living persons is the canons of 
Puis, commencing with Bishop Erchenrade, who died about the year 857. 
(Grallia Christiana, tom. vii. p. 83.) This cojpy of the Sacramentary must, con- 
sequently, have been used in the church of Faris about the middle of the ninth 
century. (Muratori, ubi supra, tom. i. Dissert. De Rebus Lituigicis, cap. vi. 
pp. 72-77.) 

1 " Ego N., rex Romanorum, annuente Domino, futurus imperator, promltto, 
spondeo, poUiceor atque juro, coram Deo, et bc»to Petro, me de csBtero pro- 
teotorem et defensorem fore summi pontificis, et sanctaa Roman» Eoolesie, in 
omnibus neoessitatibus et utilitatibus suis ; custodiendo et oonservando posses- 
siones, honores, et jura ejus, quantum divino fultus adjutorio (fuero), secundtun 
scire et posse meimi, rectA et purft fide. Sic me Deus adljuvet^ et haoo saneta 
Dei Evangelia." — Muratori, ubi supra., tom. ii. p. 455. 

' Ordo Romanus ad benedioendum Imperat. apud Hittorpium, De Divinis 
Offioiis, p. 153. Idem, apud Mabillon, Museum Italicum, tom. ii. p. 216. 
See some other editions of the Ordo Romanus, and of the Sacramentary of 
St. Gregory, referred to b^ Mabillon, ibid. Comment, pnevius, § 1 ; and by 
Muratori, ubi supra, torn. i. Dinert. De Rebus Liturgicis, cap. vi. 
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him the imperial crown as the reward of his services.^ Bat the 
better to insure the execution of the promises, the pope recom- 
mended his legates to require from Otho, before he entered Italy, 
the following oath, before the true cross and the holy relics : 
** I, King Otho, do make to the lord John, sovereign pontiff, 
promise and oath, by the Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, and by this wood of the life-giving cross, and by these 
relics of the saints, that if I shall, with Ood's aid, arrive at 
Rome, I will with all my might exalt the holy Roman Church, 
and thee its ruler ; and I shall never injure by my will, or my 
consent, or my counsel, or my persuasion, thy life, or thy mem- 
bers, or the honour which thou boldest ; and that in all concerns 
that belong to thee or the Romans, I shall not make in Rome 
any decree or law without thy counsel ; and I shall restore to 
thee whatever part of the land of St. Peter may come into my 
possession ; and whoever is appointed by me over the kingdom 
of Italy, must swear to be thy ally in defending the limd of 
St. Peter according to the best of his power. So help me Ood, 
and these Ood's holy Qospels."^ This formula was afterwards 
inserted in the Corpus Juris ; and it was observed sometimes in 
similar circumstances, as we shall see, by Otho's successors. 

159. (kUkofikeEmper(»rHeMryILin\0\i, 

An author contemporary with Henry II. recites, in the fol- 
lowing terms, the oath of fidelity taken by that prince to Pope 
Benedict VIII., in 1014: ''Henry having arrived at the 
church of St. Peter, where the pope and the dei^ were await- 
ing him, the pope, before he brought him in, asked him whether 



> Baronii Ajxaaltn, torn. x. ann. 960, n. 1. Fleniy, Hivt EoeL tqL ziL 
book Ivi. n. 1. 

* " 'Hbi domino Joanni pape, ego rex Otho, promittere et jurare fiuao^ per 
Patrem, et Filium, ei Spiritum Banctuny et per lignmn hoc vivifice cmoiB et 
per has reliquias aanctonim, quod si, permittente Domino, Bomam Yenero, 
sanctam Bomanam Ecclesiam, et te rectorem ipdns exaltabo, Becanddm poeae 
meum ; et numquam vitam, aut membra, et ipram honorem qnem babes, meA 
voluntate, ant meo ooosilio, ant meo consensn, ant meA exhortatione perdes ; 
et in RomanA nrbe nnllum pbicitnm aut ordinationem fiunam, de omnibus qu» 
ad te aut ad Romanos pertinent, sine tuo oonsilio ; et quidquid ad noetram 
potestatem de terrA eancti Petri pervenerit, tibi reddam ; et cuicumque reg- 
num Italicum commisero, jurare fiiciam ilium nt adjutor tul sit, ad defendendam 
terram sancti Petri, secundtim suum posse. Sic me Dens adjuvet, et hsc 
sancta Dei Evangelia." — Baronius, ibid. n. 5. Corpus Juris Oanonioi, De- 
creti parte primA, dist. Ixiii. cap. xxxiii. Tibi Domino. 
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he reBolyed to be the fidthfbl protector snd defender of the 
Churoh, and sincerely fidthfol in all things to him and to his 
sucoessors. The king answered in the affinnative ; after which 
the pope gave to him the miction and royal crown, as likewise 
to his queen." ^ 

160. Form af OalA drawn up 5y Qrtgory Vll, 

It mnst be remembered that the emperor Henry II. took that 
oath about sixty years before the pontificate of Gregory VIL, a 
similar oath, moreover, having been taken by Otho I. more than 
fifl^ years before. In requiring, therefore, such an oath from 
the emperor elect, Gregory VII. no more than conformed to a 
custom established long before his own time. The following are 
the terms of the oath which he required from Henry IV. and 
from Rodolph : " From this hour and henceforth, I will be 
fikithful in good £edth to the apostle St Peter, and to his vicar 
Pope Gr^ory, now living in the flesh, and whatsoever the pope 
himself shall order me, with these words, by true obedience, 1 
shall fidthfully observe, as becomes a Christian, and I shall pay 
due honour and service to God and to St Peter, with the help 
of Christ, and on the day when I shall first see the pope, I will 
fidthfully, in due form, become his soldier and St Peter's." ^ 

161. Diipute on thii Subfeet between Prederick /. and Adrian JV, 

The terms of this oath may have varied with time ; but it 
was certainly taken during the whole course of the middle ages 
by the emperors at their coronation. Roderic, an author of the 
twelfth century, saw in the palace of Lateran, a picture repre- 

' '' HenricuB, .... cum dileotA suimet oonjoge Canegiinde, ad eodeoAm 
aaott Petri, ^^9^ ezpectaote, yenit ; et aateqiuun intit^uoeretur, «b eodem 
interrogatoSy n ndelis vellet Bomane patronus ease et defensor Eoolesue, sibi 
antem snisque suocessoribixs per omnia fidelis : devotA profeasione respondii ; 
•t tone ab eodem innnotionem et ooronam, onm oontectali (id eet eofmtg^ mat, 
fOMepit." — Ditmar, Chronic, lib. vii. (Leibnitz, Soriptores Berom Brunswic. 
iom. 1. p. 400. Baronii Annales, torn. xi. aim. 1014, n. 1. Fleoiy, Hist. 
9oel. Tol. xii. book Iviii. n. 88.) 

' " Ab hAc horft et deinoepe, fidelis ero, per rectam fidem, beato Petro apos- 
tolo, ej usque vicario Pape Grefforio, qui nunc in came viyit ; et quodcumque 
mihi ipse Papa praceperit, sub his videlicet verbis : Per veram obedietUiamif 
fideliter, sicut oportet Christianum, observabo ; . . . et Deo sancto^ue Petro, 
anyv^iuite Christo, dignum honorem et utilitatem impendam ; et eo die, quando 
ilium primitus videro, fideliter per manus meas miles sanoti Petri et illius 
effidar." The text of this form u given in the Letters of Gregory VII. book 
ix. epist 8 (Labbe, ConciL torn. x. p. 279). 
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aentiiig the coronation of the emperor Lothaire II., in 1133, 
with the following inscription in Latin Terse : " The king stood 
without the gate ; first guaranteeing, on oath, the privileges of 
the city ; he then becomes the pope's man, and receives firom 
him the crown/' ^ The emperor Frederick I., it is true, having 
visited Rome in 1155, expressed great displeasnre at this 
painting and inscription, which seemed to represent the empire 
as a fief of the Holy See. He urgently requested Adrian IV. 
to effiice them. Some time after he was not less offended at 
some expressions of the pope, which implied, he believed, the 
same pretensions.* The pope expressed his astonishment at the 
interpretation given to his words ; and, to appease the emperor, 
protested that he never regarded the empire as being, properly 
speaking, a fief of the Holy See ; but had merely wished to 
convey that, in conferring the imperial crown, he had really 
conferred a benefit^ The emperor appeared satisfied with this 

' " Bex renit ante fores, jurans priim urbis honores 
Post Homo fit PapsB, sumit quo dante ooronam." 

Baderions, De Gestia Friderid I. lib. i. cap. x. (apud Untitium, GennanuB 
Hiitorici Illustree, p. 400 ; also Muratori, Berom ItaL ScriptoreB, torn. vL). 
Floury, Hist. Ecd. voL ziv. book Ixyiii. n. 22. 

' An attentive and unprejudiced perusal of Pope Adrian's letter, at wbidi 
Frederick took umbrage, proves that there was no ground for offence. To 
induce that prince to repress with more energy impiety in Ins states, the pope 
reminds him, in the following terms, of the bmiefits whi(^ he had reCMved 
from the Holy See : " You ought to remember the faTouraUe reception wfaioh 
the holy Boman Church gave you last year, and with what joy she invested 
you with the imperial crown. It is not that we repent having complied with 
all your desires ; on the contrary, we would have rejoiced to be able to oaaS&r, 
if possible, greater favours on you, in consideration of the services which yon 
could do for the Church and ourselves. Sed etsi majora beneficia excellentia 
tua de manu nostri suscepiMet, si fieri po8set» . . . non immeritb gandftremus." 
(Adriani lY. Epist. 2, ad Frid. Imp. Labbe, Condi, tom. x. p. 1145.) 
Nothing, assurecQy, but a passion for quibbling on words could make one 
suppose that the pope used the word "boiefida^here in the sense of fleft : it 
was a genuine German quarrd. It is amaring to find this <|uibbli^ of 
Frederick revived by many modem writers, especially Sismondi, Hist, det 
lUpubUques Ital. ch. ix. Consult also, on these contests, Fleuiy, Hist. Ecd. 
vol. XV. book Ixx. n. 28, 25, 80 ; D. Ceillier, Hist, des Auteurs Ecd^ vol. 
xxiii. p. 850, ftc. ; Bossuet, Defons. Dedar. lib. iii. cap. xviii. ; lib. iv. cap. ix. ; 
Bianchi, Delia Potest^ ddla Chiesa^ vol. ii. book v. § 18. 

* " Occasione cujusdam verbi, quod est> ben^/teium, tuus animus (sioni 
didtur) est commotus : quod utique, nedum tanti viri, sed nee cujuslibet mi- 
noris animum merit6 commovisset. Lic^ enim hoc nomen, quod est, heni^ 
ciwfif apud quosdam in aliA significatione qu2an ex impodtione habeat, assu- 
matur; tunc tamen in eA m^ificatione aodpiendum fiierat, quam nos ipd 
posuimus, et quam ex institutione suA nosdtur retinere. Hoc enim nomen ex 
bono et facto, est editum, et didtur bm^^iomm apud nos, non feudt^m, sed bonmm 
factum. In quA dgnificatione, in uuiveno saons Scriptnra corpora invenitar ; 
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explanation ; but so far was the pope from believing that by 
his explanation he had renounced his rights over the empire, 
that he addressed to the same emperor, not long after, letters, 
in which he reminds him of the oath of fidelity which he had 
taken to St. Peter and the pope, and threatened to depose him 
if he did not renounce certain pretensions on the ecclesiastical pro- 
perty in Lombardy. " Return," he exclaims, " return from your 
errors ; follow my counsel ; for I fear that, after having received 
the unction and the imperial crown from me, you may lose what 
was confeired on you by usurping what does not belong to you." ^ 
Frederick, in a rage, answered this letter in extremely harsh 
terms, which would probably have drawn down on him sentence 
of deposition, if Eberhard, bishop of Bamberg, a prelate distin- 
guished by his doctrine and his virtues, had not fortunately 
interposed and reconciled the pope and the emperor. But it 
manifestly appears from this discussion, first, that the emperor 
Frederick I., as well as his predecessors, had taken, at his 
ooronation, an oath of fidelity to the pope : secondly, that in 
the opinion of the emperor and of the pope, this oath did not 
strictly express a feudal dependence of the emperor on the 
Holy See, but merely a special devotion to the interests of the 
Roman Church: thirdly, that Pope Adrian IV., though not 
regarding the empire properly as a fief of the Holy See, still 
believed, as well as his predecessors, that he had, both by custom 
and the constitutional law of his time, a right, in certain cases, 
to depose the emperor. 

162. Dupuie <m the tcune Suhjeet heltwtm the Emperw Henry VIJ. amd 

Pope Clement V. 

Whatever be thought of this dispute between Pope Adrian IV. 
and Frederick I., it is certain that the emperors continued, 
during many succeeding centuries, to take at their coronation 
an oath of fidelity to the pope. Disputes they sometimes 

obi ex hen^ftcio Dei, non tamquam ex feudo, sed yelut ex benediotkme et h<mo 
faeto ipsias, gnbemari dioimur et nutriri. Et tun quidem MagnifioentiA liqaidb 
noognoscit^ c|uod nos ita bene et honorific^ impemlii dignitatis inrigne tno 
capiS impoeaimos, nt bonwn factum valeat omnibas jndicari.'' — ^Adriani IV. 
Epiflt. 4 (Liabbe, ubi lapra, p. 1147). 

> " Reripisoe ergo, resipisoe, tibi oonsnlimoB. Qnia ohm a nobis oonseora- 
tionem et ooronam memeris, dum inoonoeosa captas, ne oonoessa perdas, nobi* 
litati tan tiinemTi8."->Adriani lY. Epist 6 (Labbe, ibid. p. 1149). 
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raised on the meaning and consequences of that oath ; bnt they 
made no hesitation abont taking it, and rather took it with 
alacrity, in order to insnre the pope's consent to their election. 
The history of the emperor Henry VII. presents a remarkable 
example on this point.^ Pope Clement V. wishing to procure 
peace, or at least a trace between that prince and the king of 
Naples, in 1312, pretended to compel them to it, by yirtne of 
the oath of fidelity which both had taken to the Holy See. 
The emperor positively refused to comply with the pope's wishes, 
insisting that he was bound to no man by an oath of fidelity. 
The pope, justly indignant at this assumption, condemned it in 
a bull pubUshed the following year, and afterwards inserted in 
the Corpus Juris.* In this bull, he recites, that Henry had, 
after the example of his predecessors, taken to him an oath of 
fidelity, both before and at his coronation ; that before his 
entrance into Italy (in 1311), he had taken the oath according 
to the form in the Decretum of Oratian, which we have already 
given ; ' and that, at his coronation (in 1312) he had taken it 
again, according to the form in the Roman Pontifical. " I 
Henry, king of the Romans, with the permission of Cod, 
future emperor, promise and swear before Cod and Si Peter, 
that henceforward I shall be the protector and defender of the 
pope, and of the holy Roman Church, in all its necessities and 
interests, guarding and defending its possessions, its privileges, 
and its rights, to the best of my knowledge and ability, with the 
assistance of Cod, in pure and sincere faith. So help me Gt>d, 
and these holy Cospels of Cod." * It certainly is astonishing 

* Fleuiy, HiBt. Eod. voL xix. book zci. n. 48 ; book zoii. n. 1, 8. Corpus 
JnriB Can. Glementinar. lib. ii. Ut. ix. De Jurejunuido. 

' In this bull the pope writes in the ibUowin^ strain : " Inter cetera, pnblicd^ 
prssente multitudine nominmn copiosft, (Henricns) respondit, se non K>re ooi- 
quam ad juramentwn fidditatU adstriotum, et quod numquam fecerit jura- 
mentum, propter quod foret ad juramentum fidelitatis alicui obligatus ; et quod 
ipse nesciebat, quod antecessores sui Romani imperatores umquam juramentum 
hujusmodi prastitissent, simulans se immemorem juramentorum, qu89 nobis 
ante coronationem suam pnestiterat, et post coronationem etiam mnovarat. 
Nos itaque attendentes auod hujusmodi responsio, si sub dissimulatione per- 
transeat, vel silentio pallietur, posset in magnum et evidens prs^udicium 
Romanse Ecclesise redundare, dignum admodum et opportunum fore pro- 
Bpeximus, ut de juramentis hujusmodi constitutioni prsBsenti aliqua breviter 
annectamus." — Ck>rpus Juris Canonici, ubi sapra^ pp. 118, 119. 

3 See supra, n. 158. 

« << Ego Henricus, Romanorum rex, annuente Domino, fuiwnu impaxUor, 
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liow the emperor could deny this wns an oath of fidelity ; and 
how donbtB could be raised on the point by many modem 
writers. All, however, acknowledge, as Bossuet remarks, *' that 
the oath expressed at least a great submission." ^ 

163. MemairhfMe AdmittUmt qf Hemry IV. tmd Frederick IL <m the Pope*M 

Right to depoH them. 

In fine, it is very remarkable, and most clearly established by 
history, that the emperors, when receiving the unction and 
imperial crown from the pope, not only took the above-men- 
tioned oaths, but, moreover, admitted his right of deposing 
them, at least in certain cases. Abundant proofe of the £em^ 
have been already given in the case of Henry IV., by his own 
admissions, at a time when he was most interested in disputing 
the pope's pretensions.^ About two centuries after the excom- 
munication and deposition of that prince, Frederick XL, when 
exocmmmnicated and deposed by Gregory IX., in 1239, did not 
contest the right of pronouncing such a sentence, for he had 
long since formally admitted it ; ' but he complained only of 
the pretended injustice of that sentence, and appealed from it to 
a future council, whose award he professed himself from the 
moment ready to obey.^ Here is a manifest recognition of the 
competence of a council ; and it was recognised some time after 
still more manifesUy by Frederick ; for the pope, having sum- 



pRMoiUo, spondeo et polHoeor, atqne juro oomn Deo et beato Petro, me de 
oetero proteotorem, procoratorem et defensorem fore imnmi pontificis, et htgua 
Mootn BomaiiB EoclesuB, in omnibuB neceantatibiu et utilitatibaB soifl, ccuto- 
diendo et oonservando poflaeaaoneBy honores et jura ejoB, qtiantiim divino 
sufltdtiiB adjutorio ftiero, seoondilm acire et po«e menm, ractA et pnift fide. 
Sic me DeuB adjuyet, et h»c sanota Dei EyangeUa." — Corpus Joris, ubi 8apr% 
p. 120. In this form of oath Henry takes the title only of " future emperor," 
the oostom and oonstitntional law of the empire not allowing him to take the 
title of emperor until he had receiyed the unction and imperial crown from the 
pope. In another place we shall cite the Law of Swabia on that matter (oh. 
fiL art. U. § 2, n. 269). 

' " Hue acoedity quod jampridem Bomanis pontificibus ab imperatoribus id 
pnettitum fiierat juramentum, quod fddiMii fhiase Bomani pontifioespostea 
deelarayerunt : summi oert% obseqnii niiase nemo difBltetur.** — Bossuet^ Defens. 
Bedar. lib. iy. cap. iz. yersus medium. 

* Supr% n. 85, 91, 98. 

* Greg. IX. Epist. 2, ad Steph. CSantuar. Arohiepis. (Labbe, Conoil. yoL xi. 
p. 818). Floury, Hist. Ecd. yol, zyL book Ixziz. n. 87. 

« Fleuiy, Hist. EccL yoL xyii. book Izzzi. n. 9, 20, 46. Miohaud, Hist, des 
Cralsades, yoL iy. p. 612. 
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moned a general cotinoil to Lyons, in 1245, to decide this affidr, 
the emperor, not wishing to appear there in person, deputed his 
proonrators to defend him, and among others, Thaddens of 
Sueesai an eminent lawyer, who discharged his commission with 
an ardour and zeal not always tempered with discretion. But, 
in all the heat of the contest, these deputies, charged as they 
were with Frederick's defence, never once questioned the com- 
petency of the pope and council to judge his caose. Thaddeus 
alone, in the last session, seeing the pope on the point of pro- 
nouncing the sentence, declared that if they proceeded against 
the emperor, he would appeal from them to a future pope and 
general council Such a declaration was, doubtless, insulting 
aUke to the pope and council then present ; but, in reality, it 
was another admission of the competency of the pope and 
general council to judge the empennr. The pope, therefore, paid 
no regard to an appeal so palpably eyasiye, but pronounced 
against Frederick sentence of deposition, in the presence and 
with the approbation of the councU.^ 

164. Frederick and Othen oftm dUmge ihdr Opimon <m ihu PoimL 

Frederick, it is true, after having long recognised the com- 
petence of this tribunal, soon changed his tone, when he heard 
of his condemnation ; he immediately addressed to the king of 
England, and to many other sovereigns, a letter, protesting 
against the pope's right to judge princes in temporal matters.' 
It is manifest, nevertheless, that in so doing Frederick con- 
tradicted himself and all the sovereigns of Europe, who had 
expressly acknowledged, in the Council of Lyons, the pope's 
competency on the matter in question.^ Frederick's sudden 
change of opinion must, therefore, be attributed naturally to 
the extreme agitation into which he was thrown by the sentence 
of the pope ; a state of mind which made him alternate between 
defiance and submission, according to the influence of his 
conflicting feelings.^ 

The last observation may be useful also in solving an 

' See supra, n. 149. 

* Fleniy, ibid, book facxxii n. 80, 81. Miohaad, ibid. p. 514. 

' Supra, n. 149. 

« Micband, ibid. p. 187. Velly, Hist de FraDoe, yoL iT. p. 328. Hiat. de 
l*Egli8e GaU. vol. zL book xzzii. aim. 1245, p. 279. 
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objection founded on the oondnct of some emperors, who, in 
moments of excitement, disputed more or less openly the rights 
of the pope over the empire. The hcts already stated prove 
that the emperors could not deny those rights without con- 
tradicting both their own admissions and the generally received 
principles of the day. Hence, a celebrated Protestant writer of 
the last century, after having proved that the conduct of Ore- 
gory VII. to the emperor Henry IV. was a necessary consequence 
of the principles then universally admitted, on the temporal 
effeots of excommunication in the case of sovereigns, adds: 
*^ it was countenanced by the belief which people had, that the 
empire was a fief of the Holy See ; a belief favoured by the 
emperors themselves, in the singular delicacy with which they 
abstained from taking the titie of emperor until they had been 
anointed and crowned a second time by the sovereign pontiff." ^ 
It IB certainly surprising how this author can attribute to a 
gjngnUr delicacy of the emperors, a conduct rigorously prescribed 
by the custom and constitution of the empire ;^ his admissions, 
however, are not the less important, as proofs of the general 
belief of the emperors themselves, that they were, in a special 
manner, dependent on the Holy See. 

165. Fird Inference : From the preceding Facts the Belirf in qnesHon wu not 

introduced by Oregory VII. 

From the facts recorded in the course of this chapter it 
follows clearly, first, that the general belief of the middle ages, 
which attributed to the Church and the pope so great a power 
over sovereigns, was not introduced by Gr^ory VII., as has 
been supposed or insinuated by so great a number of modern 
authors.' We have seen, that in the principal states of 
Europe, and especially in Germany, this belief was founded 
on F^ftYiTTiH much more ancient than Oregory VII.^ He and 

1 Pfeffel, Nouvel Abr«g6 de I'HiBt. d'Allemagne, Ann. 1106, 4to. edit, 
pp. 228, 229. 

• See infra, ch. iii. art. ii. § 2, n. 267. 

' Sismondi, Hist, des R^pub. Ital. vol. i. cb. iii. p. 180, &c. Micband, Hist, 
dee Croiaadea, 4tb edit. vol. i. p. 87 ; vol. iv. p. 162, Ac. ; vol. vi. p. 260. 
Voigt, Hist, de Gr^g. VII. 2nd edit. p. 171, &c. 605, kc. See also tbe 
summary of M. Quizot's sj-stem, wbicb we have already given (sapra, n. 5, 
note). 

* See, especially, n. 97, 127, &c. supra. In tbe sequel we shall see addi- 
tional proon of ibis £ftot, infra, cb. iii. art. ii. 
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his successors certainly applied those maxims more rigorously 
than their predecessors ; but it is equally certain, that long before 
his time, the maxims to which he appealed in justification of 
his conduct to sovereigns, were admitted in the principal states 
of Europe, and especially in Germany.^ 

166. Second Infertfnce: The Popes and Councils of the Middle Ages cannot he 

accused of Criminal Usurpation. 

Secondly, from all the facts stated in this chapter it also 
follows, that the power exercised by the popes and councils of 
the middle ages oyer sovereigns, cannot be stigmatized as a 
criminal usurpation of the rights of sovereigns by the eccle- 
siastical power. The popes and councils that exercised this 
power, no more than adopted and applied maxims universally 
received at the time, not only by the credulous and ignorant 
vulgar, but by the most enlightened and the most virtuous men, 
and by sovereigns themselves, who were so deeply interested in 
contesting them.^ What further defence of the popes and 
councils from the charge of usurpation can be required by any 
impartial mind? Is not such a charge as utterly baseless as 
that which might be made against a judge, who grounds his 
sentences on the principles of jurisprudence universally admitted 
in his time ? If the existing jurisprudence is imperfect, is that 
the judge's fault ? Is it not, moreover, his duty to follow it in 
his decisions, until it has been reformed by competent authority ? 

167. TTiird Inference : Nor can they he accused of a gross Error, 

Will it be said that the popes and councils of the middle ages 
could not, without a gross error, attribute to themselves so 
extraordinary a power over sovereigns ? The conduct of popes 
and councils, we shall soon see, implies no such error ; but 
supposing that they were in error, never, assuredly, was any 
error more excusable and innocent than theirs. When can 
error be excusable, if not when it has been universally adopted 
during many centuries by princes and people, by men the most 
enlightened and virtuous, and even by those most interested in 
contesting the general maxims on which it was based ? Had 

' See, in confirmation of this remark, n. 101, supra. 

' See admissions of Bossaet, Fleurj, Pfeffel, on this subject, supra, n. 118. 

VOL. II. N 
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this belief in questioii been go grofls an error as some suppose, 
how could it possibly be admitted so nniyersally by sovereigns 
themselyes during many centuries ? Exaggerate as much as you 
please the ignorance of the middle ages, it must still be absurd 
to suppose that all sovereigns, during many centuries, had been 
80 cureless of their own interests, as to admit a principle so 
BubyersiYe of their authority and rights ; that they not only 
admitted it in speculation, but had formally approved its prac- 
tical application, in many cases, though they must have known 
that, in other circumstances, it could be also turned against 
themselve& Moreover, the error of the middle ages on this 
point, if error it was, cannot appear so gross when we reflect 
tiiat it has been admitted, even in those latter times, by very 
great men, and even by writers otherwise not &vourable to the 
authority of popes and councils. The following passage from 
Leibniti is enough for our purpose : — ** Has the pope," asks this 
great philosopher, ''the power of deposing kings, and of absolving 
ihtir subjects from their oath of allegiance ? It is a point that 
hpg often been discussed; and Bellarmine's arguments, which 
deduce from the pope's supposed spiritual jurisdiction, a juris- 
diction, at least indirect, over temporalities, have not appeared 
contemptible even to Hobbes himsell In £e^, it is certain, that 
whoever has received from Qoi power to procure the salvation of 
souls, has a power o£ repressing the tyranny and ambition of 
the great, which destroy such a multitude of souls." ^ The 
sequel of our inquiry will give us an opportunity of citing many 
other testimonies, equally decisive in justification of the beli^ 
of the middle ages on this subject* 



* L^bntts, De Jnn SuprematAs (Oper. torn, ir, part. iiL p. 401). L'Buprit 
dt Idebniti, 12mo. Mi. toI. ii. p. 22. 

' 8*e, especuJly, art. ii. of the following ohaptor. 
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CHAPTER III. 

fITLn OF THX POWIB BXSBCHSED BT P0FK8 AND OOUITCILS OVIB SOVIRIIOini 

IK THI MZDDLB AGES. 



168. Thii QnKttiim not nmck ditcumd Itfore ike Tio^th OeiUwy. 

It doeB not appear that before the twelfth centmy, there was 
much inqniry into the grounds of the extraordinary power which 
popes and councils attributed to themselves oyer sovereigns. 
The legitimacy of that power was generally supposed as certain ; 
it was called into question by none but die declared enraiies of 
the Church and the Holy See, and by a few private individuals^ 
attached by self-interest to the cause of those sovereigns who 
incurred the anathema of the Church by their disorders. Even 
they who contested it, did not deny that excommunication 
entoiled the forfeiture of all civil rights ; they rested their cause 
on the evasion, that sovereigns could not be excommunicated.^ 

169. Two Primcipal Opinuma on HU$ Matter. 

About the middle of the twelfth c^itury some writers b^an 
to inquire into the origin and grounds of this power ; not having 
considered the question with due attention, they adopted opinions 
which could not fail, in course of time, to occasion warm dis- 
putes. In a work composed about the close of the twelfth 
century, John of Salisbuiy assigns the divine right as the source 
of this power, in the sense maintained by the advocates of the 
theological opinion, which attributes to the Chmxh and the 
pope a direct jurisdiction over temporalities.* Qervase of Til- 
bury, who wrote in the commencement of the following century, 
maintains that Constantine's donation was the real title of this 
power.' During a veiy considerable time, these were the only 

* See the authon cited aboye, n. 96. 

' See exposition of this opinion in No. 8, Confirmatoiy ETidenoe, at the end 
of this work. 

' See n. 145, preceding chapter, note. Gervase of Tilbuiy was not the first 
that embraced this opinion. More ancient authors had supposed it, bj ap* 
pealing to Constantine's donation to proye against the Greeks the temporal 
and spiritual jurisdiction of the Holy See. See the extracts firom iBneas, 
bishop of Pans, from St. Leo, and irom St. Peter DMaian, which we haye 
cited in No. 5, Confirmatory Eyidenoe, at the doee of last yolume. 

n2 
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opinions held by writers in the middle ages. After the revival 
of learning, modem authors proposed various theories, which we 
have already stated/ and which we now proceed to discuss in 
this chapter. 

170. DitUnetion leheeen the Power of Jurisdiction and the Directive Power. 

For a clear understanding of this question, it is essential to 
adopt Fenelon's distinction between '^a power of temporal 
jurisdiction/' and "a directive power."* The former, by its 
very nature, implies a right of legislative control in matters of 
the temporal order, which have not been already decided by the 
divine law, the natural, or the positive. The directive power 
implies only the right of enlightening and directing by doctrinal 
decisions, or wise counsels, the conscience of princes and of 
nations, by making known the obligations imposed on them 
by the divine law, natural or positive, and especially those 
which arise from the oath of allegiance. This power does not 
entitle the Church and the pope to make any law or decree on 
temporal matters ; they can neither confer nor take away the 
rights and authority of sovereigns : they can merely declare to 
princes and to nations their conscientious obligalions in temporal 
matters, as well as in other matters. Ecclesiastical history 
presents us with remarkable examples of this directive power ; 
as when St. Gr^ry the Great solicited the emperor Maurice to 
repeal a law which was contrary to the interests of religion ;' 
and when St. Ambrose requested Theodosius to make a law 
suspending capital punishment and confiscation of property, for 
thirty days after the passing of sentence.^ 

171. The Pre$eiU Qu>ettion regardi toldy the Power of JuriedicUon, at founded 

on the Right Divine, 

This distinction being supposed, we must observe, that the 
question so warmly discussed by theologians in these latter 



» No§. 2—20 of this Second Part. 

' See exposition of Fenelon's system, supra, n. 8-18. 

' Flemy, Hist. Eccl. vol. yiii. book xzxt. n. 81. Bossuet, Defens. Declar. 
lib. ii. cap. yiii. S. Gregorii Vita reoens adomala, lib. ii. cap. x. (Operum 
torn. iv.). 

^ Fleuxy, Hist. Eccl. vol. iv. book xix. n. 21. Bossuet, Defens. Declar. 
lib. ii. cap. v. 
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timeB, does not regard the directive power of the Church and of 
the pope in temporal matters ; nor their power of temporal 
jurisdiction over the fiefs and other sovereignties which they 
may have acquired by special titles ; but solely, " the power of 
temporal jurisdiction, direct or indirect, based on the right 
divine. Even theologians most decidedly opposed to the opinion 
which attributes this latter power to the Church, do not contest 
the two former. Bossuet himself, in several passages of his 
Defence of the Declaration, so far fiom denying these two kinds 
of power to the Church, openly approves them. He has no 
difficulty in admitting the temporal jurisdiction of the Church 
and the pope in the fiefs and other temporal sovereignties, which 
they may have acquired by any special title.* As to the direc- 
tive power, though he does not admit it expressly, he speaks of 
it with remarkable moderation, and appears inclined to receive 
it This is particularly observable in the second book of the 
Defence, where he discusses, at great length, the answer of Pope 
Zachary to the French, on the deposition of Childeric. 

172. Bottueta Opinion on the Directive Power. 

"When we Head," he says,* "that Pepin was raised to the 
throne in Childeric's place, by authority of Pope Zachary, it 
were a manifest extravagance, and a groundless pretension, to 
maintain that this act was done by the order, and not merely by 

' Farther on we shall cite nuuiy remarkable passages in the Defence of the 
Declaration (infra, art. ii. n. 281). 

' " Chm andimns anctoritate ZacbarisB Pipinnm Childerico fuisse sobstita- 
tnm, nisi intelligamus consilio id, non imperio fiictum, omnino nimii, adeoqae 
vani sumns. . . . Summa est : depotuiste (Zachariam), id est, deponendum con- 
sensisae, snasisBe, consuluiHse, idquo volentibus : jam consilium a Papa, ut a 
viro sapienU ac poire tpirituali, exquisitum. At si pro imperio aliquid decre- 
visset, Dumquam permismiros fliisse barones regni Francie. . . . Neque tamen 
neg&muB justcB decunonis loco fuisse profectum a tantA sede, ex ipsft totins gen- 
tis consul tatione, responsum ; sed aliud est dattun ambic^entibus, gravisomA 
etiam auctoritate, conailium ; aliud prolatum, de rebus civiubus ordinandis, pro 
potestate decretum. . . . Non id factum est ut pontifex regnum adimeret ami 
daretf sed ut declararet adimendum vel dandum ab iis quibus id juris competere 
judicasset. . . . Sed si vel maxim^ adversariis concedimus, YrKUcoa jurefurando 
a Zacharift exsoltUoSf nihil hoc ad propositum. Esto enim Franci, . . . tamquam 
ad cautdam, ut aiunt, et propter ipsam jurisjurandi reverentiam, a ZachariA 
petierint tU declararet illud eue irritum, edque religione rite extoltUoa Francos; 
. . . quid hoc ad qusBstionem nostram ? an id propterea extorquebunt, ut pon- 
tifex principem pleno imperii jure gaudentem dejicere, aut populos nihil tale 
cogitantes jurejurando solvere possit ? . . . Nihil est absurdius." — Def. Deolar. 
part. i. lib. ii. cap. xzxiii. zxxiv. xxxv. (CEuvres, torn. zzzi. pp. 521, 528, 580). 
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the advioe of the pope. Zacharjr deposed Ghilderic ; that is, 
eongented to his deposition, suggested, advised it to the French, 
who wished for it They had asked caun$el of the pope, as of a 
wise man, and their spiiitoal father. But had he pretended to 
issue an order to that effect, the barons of the kingdom of 
France wonld neyer hare allowed it Still we are not denying 
that the answer of* the Holy See, so consulted by the French 
nation, was regarded as a jurt dsoisum. Bat a connsel given by 
a very high authority, in answer to a consultation, is one thing ; 
a decree drawn up to decide civil questions, in virtue of an 
inherent authority, is another. The object of the pope's 
answer, was not to take away or confer the royal power, but to 
dedare that it ought to be Uken away or given by those whose 
light so to do the pope did not dispute. In fine, though we 
should concede to our adversaries that the French were absdved 
fiom their oath by Pope Ziachary, that does not affect the 
question (disputed between the GhsJlican and other divines). 
For, let us suppose that, for greater security, and firom respect 
tcft their oath, tine French had besought the pope to declare the 
oath null, and themselves absolved firom its obligation, what has 
that to do with our question? Will our adversaries thence 
infer that the pope can depose a prince who is in the enjoyment 
of all his rights, or absolve firom their oaths nations which are 
not even thinking of being freed firom them ? such a pretension 
is the height of absurdity.'^ A full development of this passage 
may be seen in Bossuet's work ; though not expressly admit- 
ting the directive power, he sanctions it by at least equival^it 
tenns.^ 

This is not the only passage in which Bossuet applies " the 
direetive power'' to account for the influence of the pope and 
the bishops in the middle ages.* As one out of many, we shall 
eite the reflections of the illustrious prelate on the petition of 
Charles the Bald to the Council of Savonidres, in 859, in which 
that prince formally acknowledges that he could be deposed 

' In fupport of BomaeVn reflections on Childeric'i depoaition, may be con- 
Allied the snthon cited above, part L oh. iL n. 92. On the authenticity of 
Fope Zaohaiy*! deoiiion, aee No. 7, Confirmatory Evidenoe^ at the doae of 

* Remark, in partieolar, Defint. Dedar. lib. i. eeot. ii. cap. zxxiiL-xzzy. ; 
fib. liL oap. XTi. et aUbi 
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by the judgment of the bishops.^ " These words/' obserres 
BosBuet^ ''do not affect our question; for Charles the Bald 
submits himself to the bishops^ viewing thetn solely as inter- 
preters of Ood's will. For at present the question is not 
whether kings may abdicate, by the authority of the bishops, 
considered as interpreters of the divine will ; — a thing, be it 
observed, which appears not at all proper;* but the question 
is, whether bishops have the right of dethroning princes by 
judicial sentence/' ' 

After these preliminary observations, we proceed now to 
examine, by the testimony of history, what were the real titles 
of the power exercised by popes and coxmcils over sovereigns in 
the middle ages. 

178. I%e Opmion vhich curigns ConatantineU Domatum a» the Onrnnd of th€ 

P(^a Power over Sovereigns Juiify abandoned. 

In the first place, it must be acknowledged that this power 
was not founded originally on Constantine's spurious donation, 
which was, during so long a period, supposed to be genuine. 
In fact, the power of the pope and of the council over sovereigns 
was already universally admitted in the time of Gregory VII., 
the authenticity of Constantine's donation not being, at that 
time, generally received. Some authors, no doubt, appealed 
to it confidently ; but a great number of others considered it a 
dubious document It is not mentioned by many writers of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, who must have known and 
dted it, had they believed its authenticity. Luitprand, bishop 
of Cremona, in 968, never cites it in a discourse addressed to 



' Labbe, Ck>noil. torn. viii. p. 672. Baronii Annales, torn. x. ann. 859. 

* Wexnantobsenre, that in Boisuet's opinion the power attributed to the bishops 
by the general opinion of the French of that day was not at all proper ; and, in 
fiMst, it is certain, that the inoonyenience of intnuting ao great a power to the 
biflhops and lords of one nation, led the French, as well as the other Catholic 
nations of Europe, to reserve to the pope, or a general council, the power of 
deciding on a sovereign's deposition. See below, art. ii. § 1, n. 246. 

' "Nihil, inqnam, ad rem, qnbd Oarolos Calvns episoopis, tamqnam Dei 
interpretibiis, se snbmittit; non enim qnerimns ntnun reges, arbitrio epis- 
coporum, tamqnam divini nnminis interpretum, abdicare possint, quod tamen 
vix aut ne vix quidem expedit ; sed ntnim episoopi, judido date, reges soUo 
detnrbare possint.'* — Bossuet, Defens. Declar. lib. ii. cap. xliii. Srdparagraph. 

In support of this directive power, the reader may also consult lleury. Hist. 
Eool. vol. xiv. book Iziz. n. 60 ; Pey, De rAutoiriitf det Deux Puiasanoes, 
vol. i. p. 317 ; vol. ii. pp. 401, 402. 
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the Greek emperor Nicephoras, in which all the benefits of 
Constantino to the Roman Church are enumerated.^ Neither 
does the emperor Henry II. mention it in his diploma, issued in 
1020, to confirm all the donations made to the Holy See, by 
Pepin, Charlemagne, Louis le DAonnaire, Otho I. and Otho II.* 
It is also omitted in the Decretum, or collection of canons, 
compiled in the beginning of the eleventh century, by Burchard, 
bishop of Worms. In fine, Gregory VII. himself, who collected 
so carefully all the arguments and authorities to establish the 
temporal power of the Holy See, never appealed to Constantine's 
donation in support of his power over sovereigns.^ Hence 
the opinion which assigns that apocryphal donation as the 
title of the power exercised by popes and councils of the 
middle ages over sovereigns, is generally abandoned by modem 
authors. 

174. I7u Opinion iohidi believei thia Pwcer watfownded on the TheologioaL Theory 
of the Divine Right it the more common at the Pretent Day, 

The majority of modem authors are of opinion, that this 
power was, at first, founded solely on the theological system of 
the divine right ; that is, the system which attributes to the 
Church and the pope, by divine institution, a jurisdiction, at 
least indirect, over temporalities. This title, believed by some 
to -be legitimate, and by others to be absolutely inadmissible, 
supplies the former with a ready means of justifying the conduct 
of the popes and councils of the middle ages to sovereigns ; 
while to the second, it appears to be a just ground for censuring 
that conduct, or, at best, an apology which derives its whole 
force from the circumstances of the time^ and the notions then 
generally prevalent. 

This common opinion of modem authors appears to be the 
principal source of the difficulties that at once present them- 
selves against our system of accounting for the conduct of popes 
and councils towards sovereigns in the middle ages, by the then 

* AniuJes, Baron, ann. 968, n. 27. Fleury, Hist. £ccl. vol. xii. book Ivi. 
n. 20. 

' Cenni, Monumenta Domin. Pontif. voL ii. p. 187. Baronii AnnaleBy ann. 
1014. Fleury, Hist. Eccl. vol xii. book Iviii. n. 46. 

' For more ample developmentii of this point, see No. 5, Confirmatory 
Evidence, at the close of vol. i. 
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received maxims of jorispradence ani of constitutional law ; 
and we haye great reason for believing, that our system would 
be generally admitted by all intelligent men, could we only 
prove that the theological theory of a right divine was not really 
the principle on which popes and councils claimed theii temporal 
power over sovereigns. 

175. 7^ PreioU DUcustUm rediiced to Two PropodtUms. 

We shall, therefore, reduce the whole discussion in this third 
chapter to the two following propositions : — 

1. The power exercised by popes and councils over sovereigns 
in the middle ages was not grounded on the theological theory of 
the right divine. 

2. That power was really grounded on the then existing con- 
stitutional laws. 

The development of the first proposition will clear the way for 
the second, and solve, by anticipation, most of the objections 
against our opinion. 

ARTICLE I. 

Historical Discuasion on the System accordiDg to which the Theological Opinion 
of the Right Divine was the l^tle of the Power exercised hy Popea and 
Councils over Sovereigns in the Middle Ages. 

176. TkU System corUradicted hy History. 

In the commencement of this work, we have disclaimed the 
intention of reviving theological discussions on the right divine, 
relating to the distinction and mutual independence of the two 
powers ; our sole object being to examine historically, what was 
the real title of the power exercised by popes and councils over 
sovereigns in the middle ages. In this first article we shall 
therefore confine ourselves exclusively to the question, whether 
the popes and councils that formerly attributed to themselves so 
extraordinary a power over sovereigns, proceeded solely or prin- 
cipally on the theological opinion of the right divine, that is, 
the opinion which attributes to the Church and to the pope a 
jurisdiction, at least indirect, by divine institution, over temporal 
matters. 

An attentive examination of history precludes the admission 
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of that opinion, and fdmiflhes conclosiTe proofs of the contrarj. 
The power in queBtion ooold not possibly be founded on an 
opinion which either did not exist, or was entertained only by a 
few, when that power itself was uniyersally recognised ; an 
opinion which was not maintained until a much later period, 
and which was never expressly taught nor implied in the 
decrees of popes or councils. Now, it can be demonstrated, we 
belieye, from history, that the theological opinion of the divine 
right did not exist, or, at least, was entertained only by few, at 
a period when the power of the pope and of councils was already 
universally recognised. Furthermore, we believe it can be de- 
monstrated, that this opinion was not maintained until a much 
later period, and that it was never taught nor implied by councils 
or popes, even in those decrees which are supposed to express 
the fullest extension of their authority over temporal matters. 

These assertions must, no doubt, appear at first sight sur- 
prising to a certain class of readers, who have been accustomed 
to regard the contrary assertions as indubitable and generally 
admitted truths. An attentive and impartial examination of 
the monuments of histoid will, nevertheless, prove that the 
opinion of those authors whom we are combating is far fix)m 
being clearly established ; — that they often weaken it by their 
own admissions : finally, that it is controverted by arguments, 
not merely plausible, but absolutely conclusive for any unpre- 
judiced mind. To set all these assertions in the clearest light, 
we shall devote our first paragraph to an inquiry into the history 
of this theological opinion of the right divine ; and shall then 
discuss the principal acts and decrees of popes and councils, 
which may be objected against our opinion. 

§ 1. Historical Inquiry on the Origin of the Theological Opinion 

of the Right Divine. 

177. Th€ Theoloffieal Opmim an Hu JUghi DtrtiM hardlp hmoum m the time qf 

Gregory VI L, or for a oontiderabU time after. 

Whatever may be the precise date of the origin of this 
opinion, it may, we think, be confidently asserted, first, that it 
was hardly known at all, or at least by very few, at a period 
when the power of the pope and councils over sovereigns was 
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imiyenally admitted ; and, secondly, that it was not until a 
much later period that it began to be receiyed.^ 

1. The first point is sufficiently established by the fiact, that 
the general belief which attributed to popes and councils so 
great a power oyer soyereigns was already admitted in the pon- 
tificate of Gr^ry VII., and earlier in some states, as we haye 
proyed in the preceding chapter; whilst, before that period, 
hardly any traces can be found of the opinion attributing to the 
Church and pope any jurisdiction, eyen indirect, by diyine insti- 
tution, oyer temporalities. So &x was this latter opinion firom 
being receiyed at that time, that firom the infancy of the Church 
to the twelfth century, the principle of the distinction and mutual 
independence of the two powers was certainly the general doc- 
trine, expressly sanctioned by the popes themselyes.^ 

178. ^^ Doctrine <^AnUguiiy on the Dittinction qf the Two Powers proclmmed 

in the Capiiulmriei, 

We haye already cited the testimonies of Popes Gelasius, 
Symmachus, and St. Gr^ry the Great, which express the 
doctrine of antiquity on this point with such precision and 
clearness.' The sixtii Council of Paris is equally decisiye on 

' We most remark, that the historical tmth of these aasertioDB does not 
decurvely settle the oontroyersy on the opinion in question. For the noveltrir 
of a theological opinion is not of itself a sufficient reason for rejecting it tm 
&Jse. Catholic dogma alone is invariable, immutable, and as ancient as the 
Church herself because it is founded essentially on Divine revelation ; but theolo- 
ffical systems and opinions are sometimes pure inventions of the human mind, 
founded on conjectures or probabilities, and consequently liable to variation, 
to uncertainty, and to error. Hence we see these systems adopted at certain 
times and in certain countries, whikt they are rejected by others, and left by 
the Churdi to the free discussion of the schools. Hence, also, the best theo- 
logians make no difficulty in proposing, for the elucidation of Catholic truths 
new explanations, and theories unknown to antiquity. All admit that the 
novelty of these explanations is not of itself a sufficient motive for rejecting 
them, provided they are not opposed to the Catholic doema. See, in illustration 
of these assertions, Instruct. Fast, de M. de Pressv, £vdque de Boulogne, sur 
I'Accord de la Foi et de la Raison, dans les Mysteres de la Belig. ; especially 
voL ii. p. 865. 

* This fiict is generally admitted by French authors. Bossnet, especially, 
contends, that tiie most celebrated authors of the twelve first centuries may be 
explained in the moderate sense of the directive power, or in another sense 
entirely difftrent from the theological opinion of the divine right. (Defens. 
Dedant. lib. ii. lib. iii. cap. xiii.-xviii.) He maintains that Qregory YIL, 
by attributing to himself so great a power over sovereigns, departed firom the 
common opinion of his contemporaries, and from the doctrine of antiquity. 
(Ibid. lib. 1. sect. i. c^. vii. viii. ; lib. iii cap. iii.). 

* See ch. i. part i. n. 9, 10, 15. 
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the point " By the tradition of the fathers," it declares,* "we 
know that the entire body of holy Church is subject to two 
admirable powers, — the sacerdotal and the royal. Of this, 
Gelasius, the yenerable bishop of the Roman See, writes to the 
emperor Anastasius : ' This world, august emperor, is governed 
by two powers, the sacred power of pontiffs, and the power of 
kings ; and of these the former is so much the greater, as 
pontiffs must, before the bar of divine justice, render an account 
even of the kings themselves/^ In his treatise on the Truth of 
Predestination and Grace, Si Fulgentius also says : ' Here below 
there is no authority in the Church superior to that of the 
pontiff* ; nor is there in the world any dignity superior to that 
of the emperor/ " ^ It must be remarked, that the canon of 
the sixth Council of Paris was afterwards inserted in the 



' " Principaliter itaque totius sanctsa Dei Eodesua corpus in doas eximias 
penonaa, in sacerdotalem videlicet et regalem, sicut a sanctia Patribua tra- 
aitmn accepimns, divisum esse novimua. De quil re Gelasius, Romane sedis 
yenerabilis episoopua, ad Anastasium imperatorem ita soribit : Duo tuni qtUppe, 
imquit, imperator ctuffutte, quUnu principaliter mutuiut hie rtgitwr, auctoritcu 
9aerata pontijicumy et regalit potestcu ; in qutbtis tantd graviua pondua est aacer- 
dotmm qwvntd etiam pro iptia rtgHmt hcminum, in divino reddituri twU examine 
ratUmem, Fulgentius qnoque, in libro De VerilaU Prcedestinationit et Oratia, 
ita scribit : Qnantihn pertinet, inquit, ad hujut temporit vitam, in Ecde»id nemo 
pontijice potior ; et in seeculo Christiano, impercUore nemo ceUior invenitur.'* — 
C<nidl. Paris, vi. lib. i. cap. iii. (Labbe, Concil. torn. vii. p. 1599). Capitu- 
larium, lib. y. cap. ccoxix. (Baluzii, Capitularia, torn. i. p. 890). Fleuiy, 
Hist. Eccl. vol. X. book xlyii. n. 24. 

' S. Grelasii Pape Epist. ad Anastas. Aug. (Labbe, Concil. torn. iv. p. 1182). 
FleaiT, Hist. Eod. torn. vii. book xxx. n. 81. Bossuet, Defens. Declar. lib. i. 
■ect li. cap. xxxiii. Ac, Pej, De I'Autorit^ des Deux Puissances, toL ilL 
pp. 582-584. 

Instead of those words of Grelaaius, '* Duo quippe sunt, imperator auguste, 
quibus principaliter mnndus hie regitur/* we read, in the Capitularies, and in 
some copies of the Council of Paris : " Dusb sunt quippe imperatrices augustas, 
quibus principaliter mundus hie regitur." In a note on this passage of the 
Capitularies, Baluze gives his opinion, that the change was fraudulently made, 
wiui the intention of exalting the power of the Church over the temporal 
power. (Baluze, ibid. vol. ii. p. 1213.) To ua this conjecture appears utterly 

S-oundlesB. We cannot discover how the reading in the Capitularies is more 
vourable to the Church than the common reading of the text of Grelasius. 
The conjecture appears the more unwarrantable, as the distinction of the two 
powers la clearly aupposed in many passages of the Capitularies. See, among 
others, a Capitulary of the year 800 (Baluze, tom. i. p. 830) ; Capitular, lib. vii. 
cap. cccxc. ; Capitular, additio aecunda, cap. xxviii. versus finem, et alibi pas- 
sim. (Ibid. pp. 1109, 1152, &c.) It in, moreover, well to remark, that the 
canon of the sixth council of Paris, afterwards inserted in the Capitularies, 
cites part only of the text of Gelasius, which goes on to develop and inculcate 
more and more the principle of the distinction and mutual independence of the 
two powers, as Bossuet evidently proves in his Defens. Declar. ubi supra. 

' S. Fulg. Rusp. De Verit. Praadost. lib. ii. cap. xxii. 
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Capitularies, which constituted, for so many centuries, the basis 
of legislation in France, in Italy, and in Germany ; ' whence 
the doctrine of antiquity on the distinction and reciprocal inde- 
pendence of the two powers must have been known and received 
in these different states in the ninth century, and considerably 
later. It is equally certain that these principles, on the dis- 
tinction of the two powers, were not mere theories, but a rule 
generally followed in practice. We know, in truth, from 
Hincmar of Bheims, who wrote in the ninth century, that in 
these mixed assemblies, which were then so common, the 
bishops, according to an ancient usage of the French nation, 
r^ulated apart the affairs of religion, and then sat with the lay 
lords in deliberation on temporal affairs.^ 

179. Thii Doctrine prof eutd by the Holy See in the Eighth cmd Ninth Centuriet, 

Pope Gregory II. expresses himself on the subject in terms 
no less clear and energetic, in his letters to the emperor Leo the 
Isaurian, which we have already cited ; he expressly acknow- 
ledges that he has no more right of intruding into the temporal 
government, than the emperor has of intruding into the eccle- 
siastical' The same principles are repeated, in nearly the same 
terms, in a letter of Pope Nicholas to the emperor Michael, in 
865, and in that of Pope Stephen V. to the emperor Basil, in 885.^ 
We deem it unnecessary to cite the text of these letters, as they 
are no more than a repeti^n of the preceding. 

180. The tame Doctrine prof etsed cU the time in England and Spain. 

The same doctrine is clearly expressed or supposed in numerous 
mixed assemblies or councils, held in England, in the seventh 
and eighth centuries. The Council of Becancelde, assembled in 



' Baluze, Capitularia Reg. Franc. Prsef. n. 86, &c. Bernardi, De rOrigine 
et dee Progr^s ae la legislation Fran9aiBe, book ii. oh. i. 

> " Cttm aeparaii a oseteris essent (optlmates, tarn clerid quam laloi), in 
eomm manebat potestate, qnando mmul, vel qnando separatim residerenty 
prout eoe tractands catun qualitas docebat, sive de spiritaalibas, sive de 
ssBcularibus, sen etiam oommixtiB." — ^Hincmar, Epist. li (alias 13), ad Prooeres 
B^grni, cap. zzxv. Thomassin, Anden. et Nouy. DiBcimine, vol. ii. book iii. 
ch. xlvii. n. 1 ; ch. IL n. 12. De Marca, De Conoordidy lib. vi. cap. xzv. n. 4. 

' See the first part of this Inquiry, ch. i. n. 28. 

* Labbe, Concil. torn. Tiii. p. 824, B. ; torn. iz. p. 866. Fleniy, Hist. Eocl. 
vol. xi. book 1. n. 41 ; book liii. n. 49. 
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694, to confirm the immunities of chnrches and monasteries, 
prohibits laics and even kings themselves to interfere, in any 
manner, in the election of abbots and abbesses ; and ordains that 
the superintendence of such elections should be reserved exclu- 
sively to the bishop. *^ For/' it adds, " as it belongs to the 
king to appoint secular princes, governors, and dukes, so it 
bebngs to bishops to govern the churches, to select and confirm 
abbots, abbesses, priesis, and deacons.'^ ^ The Council of Gal- 
eaih, which was held a century later (in 782), is equally express. 
*' As the dignity of kings is exalted above all others (in the 
temporal order), so the dignity of bishops is exalted above all 
others, in all that appertains to the worship of God." ' 

The numerous councils held in Spain about the same period, 
especially those of Toledo, which, for the most part, were States- 
Oeneral of the nation, manifestly suppose the same principles ; 
in them we see bishops alone regulating all ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, while they interfered in temporal enactments, only in 
ooncert with the temporal lords, with the consent and even at 
the request of the king.' 

181. Thii Ihetrii^ geiteraUy admovfledged rmder Cfregory VII. — TmUaumif qf 

8t, Peter 



We are not acquainted with any respectable writer who con- 
tradicted these principles before the pontificate of Gr^iy VII. 
There are abundant grounds for believing that they were pro- 
fessed generally, even during his reign. Such appears to be 
clearly the inference from the doctrine of St. Peter Damian, a 
contemporary and friend of Gregory VII., and one of the most 



* " B6|^ MBOokris Mt, principes, pnofeotofl, geti dnoes nBOolaros •Utaers. 
Meiropobtani episcopi eet, eocleaias jDei regere, gubemare, atque abbatea, 
abbaiisias, presbyterosy diaoonos eligere, statuere et sanctificare, finnare et 
•moTere."-A>>Bciliam BecancoldenBo (Labbe, Concil. torn. yL p. 1857). FUoiy, 
Hist. Eccl. ToL ix. book zli. n. 4. 



* *' Sicut roffos omnibai diffnitatibiia pnesonty ita ei epiaoopi, im kit qum ad 
Dmm attMiaU.^'-^€oDoiliiim GalohaienM, oan. 11 (Labbe, ibid. p. 1866). Sm» 
in lapport of th«M principleiy liiigard*! ADglo-SaxoD Church, cL t. 

' " InBtitQeDdum orediinus ut, trimn diemm apatiii perc n rrente jejxmio, de 
aystorio aanetn TrinitatiB, aliiiqne ipiritnalibua, rire pro moribns Baoerdotiim 
oorrigendis, nullo anoolariura anisiente, inter eoa (MMtrdoler liye epMeopot) 
habeatar collatio." — Gonoil. Tolet xTii. cap. i. ThonuMriQ, AneieB. ct Koht. 
DiaoijpUna, toL ii. book iii. ch. zlvii. ; L b. 10. Ptrw Valieatc, Juris Hiqiaiiici 
Pnbhoi ApparatoB, torn. ii. cap. vi. n. 81. 
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celebrated prelates of hu day, both for piety and learning.^ 
At the conclusion of his synodal disputation against the anti- 
pope Gadalous,^ he addresses the deputies of the pope and of 
the emperor, and exhorts them, in the following straia, to com- 
bine together, for the harmony of the priesthood and of the 
empire. *^ now, you illustrious officers of the imperial court, 
and you august ministers of the Holy See, combine your exer- 
tions to procure the union of the Church and of the empire ; 
that the human race, goyemed by these two soyereign powers^ 
which preside, the one oyer the temporal, the other oyer the 
spiritual — may no longer be diyided into parties, as it has been 
by Gadalous. Since Jesus Christ, sole mediator between Qod, 
and man, has established, by his diyine wisdom, a harmony 
between the two powers — ^the priestly and the royal, the deposi- 
taries of both ought to be so strictly united by Ae bonds of 
mutual charity, that the emperor may be seen in the person of 
the Roman ponti£F, and the Roman pontiff in the person of the 
emperor; saying, howeyer, those pflerogatiyes which belong 
ezclusiydy to the soyereign pontiff. The pope, when the case 
requires, must coerce the eyil-doer by the law of the prince ; 
and the prince, in concert with the bishop, must enforce all that 
the holy canons prescribe for the salyation of souls ; let the 
pope, as &ther, haye the pre-eminence due to that august title, 
and let the prince, as his only and well-beloyed son, repose in 
his bosom.'" ' Thus, according to St Peter Damian, the world 

* The doctrine of St. Peter Danuan on thia sabjeot ie oareftiUy diecnased bj 
Boesuet, Defens. Dedar. lib. ii. cap. xzyiiL zzix. 

' Cadalous, bishop of Panna, was elected pope in 1061, with the title of 
Honoriufl II. y by the Action of the emperor Henry IV. He made Tarions 
attempts to take p o ss e s si on of Borne ; bat all were fruitless. The qnestioii 
between the two popes was disoossed in the connoQ of Mantua (in 1064 or 
1067), which recognised Alexander II. as legitimate pope ; and in oonssquenoe 
of this decision, Gadalous was abandoned oy the Dishops of Heniy's party. 
ShorUv after, Gadalous died miserably, haying obstinately refosed to renounoa 
the title of pope. (Annales Baron, tom. xi. ann. 1061, et seq.) Fleury, Hist. 
Eocl. vol. xiii. book Ix. n. 47, ^. ; book bd. n. 11. This work of Peter 
Damian was composed on occasion of a council convoked to Osbor, in Saxony, 
by St. Annon, archbishop of Gologne, who on this, as on many other occasions^ 
had rendered most important services to the Ghurch. It is probable that the 
work of St. Peter was read in this council. P. Labbe has inserted it in vol. is. 
of his Gollection of Goundls. 

^ "^modo igitur, dilectissimi, illinc regalis aula consiliarii, hinc sedis apos- 
tolioB comministri ; utraque pars in hoc ono studio conspiremus laborantes, ut 
summum sacerdotium, et Bomanum simul oonfbederetur imperium ; quatenos 
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is governed by two powers, which pr|side equally over human 
affiedrs ; one over the temporal, the other over the spiritual : 
both are sovereign, each in its own sphere ; they ought to be 
closely united, as friends and allies ; but not as subject one to 
the other in matters which belong to their proper competence. 
If the prince is permitted to issue orders which tend to the 
salvation of souls, it is solely by enforcing the sacred canons, in 
concert with the bishops. In like manner, if the pope represses 
the evil-doer by temporal penalties, it can be solely by appealing 
to the law of the prince, and not by virtue of the power attached 
to his sacred character. Whence, the author concludes, that the 
pope, as father, is entitled only to the pre-eminence due to that 
august character ; a pre-eminence which by no means implies 
the right of r^ulating temporal things, a right reserved, he 
asserts, by Otoi, to the temporal power. 

182, Pretended Evidences of the Theological Opinion of the Divine Right before 

^ Oregory VII, 

We are aware that many modem writers, either not adverting 
to the testimonies just cited, or believing them to be incon- 
clusive, suppose that, in the period in question, from the seventh 
to the tenth century, evidences may be found of the theological 
opinion of the divine right In proof of their opinion, they 
cite, first, the mixture of the temporal and spiritual, so common 
at the time in the acts of the civil and ecclesiastical legislation.^ 
Secondly, the mutual encroachments of the two powers : in 
proof of which they insist particularly on the influence of the 
French kings and lords on ecclesiastical elections, imder the 



bmnannm genus, qnod per hoe duoe apices in utrftque snbstantiA regitor, nnllis 
(quod absit) partibus, quod per CadaloUm nuper factum est, rescindatur; 
.... et quatenuSy ab uno mediatore Dei et hominum, haec duo, regnum 
■Gilioet et saoerdotium, divino sunt oonflata mysterio ; ita sublimes istse duss 
persons tanUt sibimet unitate jungantur, ut quodam mutuss caritatis glutino, 
et rex in Romano pontifice, et IU>manu8 pontifex inveniatur in rege ; salvo 
■oilioet suo privilegio papse, quod nemo prseter eum usurpare permittitur. 
OsBterimi et ipse delinquentes, ciim causa dictaTerit, forensi lege coerceat ; et 
rex cum suis episcopis, super animarum statu, prolatA sacrorum canonum auc- 
toritate, decemat ; ille tanquam parens, patemo semper jure pr»emineat ; iste, 
▼elut unicuB ac singularis filius, in amoris illius amplexibus requiesoat." — St. 
Peter Damian, Opuscul. 4 (Oper. tom. iii. p. 80). See also Epistol. lib. vii. 
epiflt 8 (Oper. tom. i.) ; Fleury, Hist. £ocl. vol. xiii. book Ix. n. 49. 

* Fleuiy, Hist. Eocl. vol. xiii. 8rd Discourse, n. 9, 10 ; vol. xix. 7th Dis- 
course, n. 6. Annales du Moyen Age, vol. iv. p. 225 ; vol. v. pp. 462-464. 
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first race of kings/ the deposition of Wamba, king of Spain, 
in the twelfth Council ^ Toledo, in 681 ; and that of Louisr 
le D^nnaire, in the Council of Compiegne, in 833.' Thirdly, 
the answer of Pope Zachary to the French, on the deposition of 
Childeric III. Fourthly, the dignity of consul offered to Charles 
Martel, by Pope Gregory III. ; that of patrician, conferred on 
Pepin by Stephen II. ; and that of emperor, giyen to Charle* 
magne by Leo 1 11.^ Fifthly, and finally, the right attributed to 
the bishops in France, from the ninth century, of judging, 
and even deposing kings in the name and by the authority 
of God.* 

183. Ditewiion of Hhe FacU aUeged. — 1. Admixture of the Temporal and the 

Spiritual m Actt of Legidation, 

Neyertheless, in all these facts, we cannot discoyer anything 
that implies the theological opinion of the diyine right And, 
first, with r^ard to the admixture of the temporal and spiritual 
in the acts of ciyil and ecclesiastical l^islation, it is true, that 
it was yery common at this period ; as it, indeed, continued 
during the whole course of the middle ages. Many capi- 
tularies of the French kings, and a multitude of councils 
held in those ancient times, regard, in their enactments, the 
goyemment both of the Church and of the state, the mainte- 
nance of ciyil order and of ecclesiastical discipline.^ This 
mixture, howeyer, singular though it may at first sight appear, 
ceases to be surprising, and can be easily reconciled with the 
principle of the distinction and mutual independence of the 
two powers, if we but reflect, that the decrees in question were 
the result of the concurrence and strict union of the two 
powers; that they were authorized by the express or tacit 



' Flenry, Hist Eocl. rol. xiii. 8id DLbooutm, n. 10. ThomASBin, Ancien. et 
NouY. DiBcipline, vol. ii. book ui. ch. xi. &o. KMoouit, Abridgment of flAme 
work, part ii. ch. zzxt 

' See, for development of these fiusts, the ftnthon cited above, ch. i. n. 68, 
note 4 ; n. 67» note 2. 

' These &otB are cited, in rapport of their opinion on the divine right, bj 
Cardinal Bellannin, and many otners. 

* See the anthors cited in the preceding chapter, n. 188, note 1. 

* See Analysis of the Capitularies, in the Hist, des Antenrs Eccl^ by D. 
Ceillier, vol. xviii. p. 880, ke. An analysis of the councils of the middle ages 
is given in vol. xix. and foUowing, of the same work. These analjrses are 
scattered over vols. iz. x. and following of the Hist, de TEgtise Gallicane. 

VOL. II. 
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consent of both, and generally publisbed in thoee inized assem- 
blies, so common at the time, which ^re at once ecclesiastical 
oooncils and political assemblies, and in which the two powers 
combining ordained in concert all that concerned the good of 
the Ghnrch and of the state.' However independent the two 
powers naturally may be one of the other, it can be easily con- 
ceived how they conld unite for their common good, for mutual 
protection against their common enemies, and by mutual conces- 
rions to allow to each other a right of making laws on matters 
that were not properly within their competence. These are the 
principles by which even authors the most devoted to the doctrine 
of the independence of the two powers, explain the mixture of 
the temporal and the spiritual so frequently found in eccle- 
riastical and civil l^islation under the Christian emperors.* 
The same explanation manifestly applies with much greater 
propriety to the legislative acts of the Christian states in the 
middle ages ; during which, the xmion of the two powers was 
much more dose than it had ever been under the Christian 
emperors. Even Fleuiy has been compelled to admit this in his 
Ecclesiastical History. ** After the establishment of the bar- 
barian domination in the West, the temporal seigniories became 
a great source of distraction to the bishops. The lords had a 
considerable share in the management of state affairs, which 
w«re discussed ordinarily either in general assemblies or in the 
private councils of princes ; and the bishops, as lettered men, 
were more useful on those occasions than the other lords. 
These assemblies were by primary institution parliaments ; but 
they became councils incidentally," from the opportunity of 
having so many bishops assembled together. '' Their principal 
objects, therefore, were temporal, or state afiairs ; in which the 
bishops could not avoid taking a part, being convoked for that 
purpose, as well as the other lords. Hence came that confrision 
of the temporal and the spiritual," so pernicious to religion.' 
'^ The latter councils of Spain, under the Goths/' observes the 



■ See sapra, cb. i. art. i. n. 28, Ac, 

* See, on this subject, the authors dted in our Introduction, supra, toI. i. 
p. 61, notes. 

' Fleury, Hist. Eocl. toI. ziii. 8rd Discourse, n. 9. See also vol. xix. 7th 
Discourse, n. 141. 
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same writer^ '' and all the councils of France, nnder the second 
race, were mixed assemblies, in which all the great men of 
the kingdom assisted ; hence, it is not surprising that laics 
appear to be legislating on spiritual, and ecclesiastics on temporal 
matters. This confusion was, however, productive of fatal con- 
sequences in the end/' ^ We are not now discussing the conse- 
quences of this confusion ; they have been demonstrated, we 
think, in another place not to have been so pernicious as Fleury 
supposes.^ For the present, it is enough to remark, that by his 
own admission, the bishops could not avoid taking a part in 
the political assemblies, in which great state afifairs were dis- 
cussed ; that they were more useful in those assemblies than 
other lords; and that the confusion of the temporal and spiritual 
in these decrees, can be very naturally explained by the concur- 
rence of the two powers. 

184. Mutual EnerwuhmaUt of the Two Powen, 

2. Neither do the mutual encroachments of these two powers on 
each other prove that they were ignorant of the true principles 
on their respective limits. Similar encroachments have been 
made in all ages, even the most enlightened, and in which the 
true principles on the distinction and mutual independence oi^ 
each power were best known. We have seen the fibrst Ghristiau 
emperors publishing decrees on ecclesiastical afiairs, and even in 
favour of heresies,^ notwithstanding the reclamations of the 
ChurcL In the last century, and even at the present time, 
do not sovereigns and civil magistrates arrogate to themselves 
the right of r^ulating points as purely spiritual as any contained 
in the Christian religion. The innovations of Joseph It. iif 
Germany, the pretensions of the French parliaments, and ih0 
civil constitution of the clergy, are too notorious examples of 
this usurpation. The practical inference from these abuses is^ 
that sovereigns, as well as private individuals, often forget, in 
practice, the best-established principles ; ofien contradict, bj 

* Fleury, Noaveaux Opusculee, p. 193. 

^ Supra, ch. i. art. ii. and infira, ch. iv. 

' In the history of the Church, the trouble occasioned by the edicts of Con- 
stant! us in £Eivour of the Arians, and by Zeno's Henotioon in favour of the 
Eutychians, and by the Ecthesis of Heraclius, and the l^pe of Constantino, in 
fiivour of the Monothelites, are unhappily notorious. 

o2 
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their conduct, the very principles openly proclaimed by them- 
selves, before they had raised the standard of revolt against the 
Church. 

As to the deposition of Wamba, king of Spain, and of Louis 
le D^nnaire, of France, it is absurd to cite them as usurpa- 
tions of the temporal by tibe ecclesiastical power. First, for it 
has been already proved that Wamba was not deposed by the 
twelfth Goundl of Toledo, but that he voluntarily abdicated ; 
aud that, properly speaking, the Council of Compiegne did not 
depose Louis le D^nnaire, but merely approved his deposition, 
wUch had already been effected by Lothaire in an assembly of 
the principal lords of his army.^ Secondly, this twelfth Council 
of Toledo, and the Council of Compi^ne, to which the deposi- 
tions of Wamba and of Louis le D^nnaire are attributed, were 
not purely ecclesiastical assemblies, but mixed assemblies, with 
the double character of parliament and council ;. and in which 
the bishops, in their capacity as temporal lords, could regulate 
the afi&irs of the state in concert with the other lords.* Even 
admitting, therefore, that the conduct of the bishops in those 
assemblies had been reprehensible, they cannot be accused, at all 
events, of having usurped their power over temporalities ; the 
worst that could be said is, that they abused an authority with 
which they were really invested by the state. 

185. Th€AfmDer€fPcpeZaekarffioikeFrmGK9nikeJ>tpotiii<m 

3. Neither does the answer of Pope Zachary to the French on 
the deposition of Childeric IIL imply the theological theory of 
the divine right. From the narrative of the ancient authors, 
it follows clearly, as Bossuet and Fenelon' observe, that Pope 
Zachary did not, by that answer, pretend to exercise an act of 
temporal jurisdiction over the kingdom of France, but merely 
gave a doctrinal decision on a case of conscience, which the 
French had voluntarily submitted to his tribunal.^ This is 
manifesdy the meaning of all the ancient annalists who have 
recorded the fact ; nor can it be explained in any other way, 



* Supra, ch. i. n. 68, 67. 

' Supra, ch. i. art. i. n. 28, kc. 

' We have already cited their testimony, supra, n. 9, 172. 

* See details on this subject in part i. ch. ii. n. 98. 
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without attributing to Pope Zachary a doctrine diametrically 
opposed to that which Pope Gregory II., after the example of 
his predecessors, openly professed some years before, on the dis- 
tinction and reciprocal independence of the two powers.^ 

186. l%e TUkt " Consult" " PaHcian," " Emperor," given to the Kingt qf France 

by the Popea of the Eighth Century, 

4. There are no better grounds for pretending that the popes 
Or^ory III., Stephen II., and Leo III., when giving to Uie 
French monarchs the titles of '' consul/' '^ patrician of the 
Romans,'' and ^' emperor," pretended to do so in yirtue of a 
power of temporal jurisdiction, even indirect, attached to their 
sacred character by divine right. On the contrary, it is certain, 
that those popes, in conferring these titles on the French kings, 
never appeal^ to such a power, but solely to that which they, 
in concert with the Roman lords, exercised in the name and as 
the representatives of the Roman people, who had voluntarily 
intrusted their temporal interests to the Holy See.' 

187. The King considered <u amendUe to the CotmcU in Prance dvurimg ike 

Ninth Cenhiry. 

5. In fine, the right attributed to tibe French bishops in the 
ninth century, of judging, and even of deposing the king, in 
the name and by the authority of God, can be easily reconciled 
with that principle of the distinction and reciprocal independence 
of the two powers, which was then generally admitted in France, 
as well as in the other states of Europe. To reconcile these two 
points, we need but observe, that the bishops, considered ''as 
ministers of God," and as exercising " a purely directive power," 
judge in the name and by the authority of God, who has 
appointed them to enlighten and direct the people in the order 
of salvation. The language of these ancient authors who are 
cited against us, can be very well understood in this sense ; and 
even Bossuet readily admits our explanation.' It will appear 
more natural, if we reflect what was at that time the constitu- 



* Supra, D. 179, ch. iii. 

' See details on this point in the first part of this work, oh. L n. 19, &c. ; 
ch. ii. n. 90. 

* Bossuet, Defens. Dedar. lib. ii. cap. xliiL cited supra, n. 172. 
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tion of the French monarchy.^ According to that constitution, 
the clergy, as the first body of the state, was entitled to take a 
yery active part in all public affairs, even in the general assem- 
blies of the nation, which elected the sovereign, and which could 
prescribe in his election, conditions, whose violation would entail 
the forfeiture of his rights. It may be easily understood, that, 
under such a government, notwithstanding the distinction and 
mutual independence of the two powers, the judgment of the 
bishops, arraigning and deposing a sovereign in a general assem- 
Uy of the nation, could be considered as the judgment of Otod. 
This mode of speaking is the natural c<»isequence of the princi- 
ples of religion, which teach us that all power comes fix)m God, 
and that authority, in whatever hands it be placed, derives all 
its force from the divine sanction. It was by virtue of this 
principle that a king of Judah, when establishing judges in the 
principal cities of his dominion, addressed to them this admirable 
instroction : '^ Take heed what you do ; for you exercise the 
judgment, not of man, but of the Lord."* If this be true of 
secular ma^strates in general, with how much greater propriety 
may it be said of bishops, at a time when they were invested 
witJi so great a temporal power> acknowledged by sovereigns 
themselves, and grounded on the profound respect of princes and 
people for their sacred character ? 

188. Ii^ertmcefrom the9e SxphmoHom, 

From these explanations, and from all the testimonies in 
impport of our first proposition, we conclude, that the theological 
theory of the divine right, either was not held, or only by a few, 
before the pontificate of Gregory VII. ; that, consequently, it 
could not have been the foundation of the general belief which 
attributed, at that time, to the pope and to the Church so great 
a power over sovereigns. So fSur was this power from being 
founded on the theological theory of divine right, that, on the 
contrary, the theory was very probably founded on the existence 
of the power ; some authors ima^ning that this power was 
founded on the same divine right, to which they had also traced 



* Supra, ch. i. art. i. 

' *' Yideie quid ^iatis ; uun euim homiuis ext^rcetU judicium, sed Dui." — 
2 PanJip. xix. 6. 
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many other privil^es and immunities wMch were in reality 
granted to the Chnrch by the liberality of princes.^ 

189. The Theological Theory of the Divine Right hardly hwnon hrfore the 

Tufdftk Century. 

II. But whatever may be thought of that conjucture, it can, 
we believe, be confidently maintained, that the opinion which 
attributes to the Church and to the pope, by divine right, a 
jurisdiction, even indirect, over temporalities, was not only almost 
unknown in the time of Gregory VII., but that it did not 
begin to be received, or at least to have a respectable number of 
advocates, until long after that period. True, in the course of 
the following century it began to be gradually introduced, and, 
subsequently, it made very great progress ;^ but we do not find 
that it had at first many defenders. The most eminent authors 
of the twelfth century expressly oppose it, and say nothing that 
cannot easily be understood of a directive power, of divine 
institution, combined with the powerof temporal jurisdiction, of 
human institution, in the sense explained by Fenelon.' They 
assert, it is true, or suppose, with all preceding ages, that the 
temporal power is subordinate to the spiritual, even by divine 
right ; in this sense, that tlie second is more excellent than the 
first, and is bound to enlighten and direct the conscience of 
princes and of nations in temporal matters, as well as in others ;* 
but the majority of them are far firom supposing that this sub- 
ordination is founded on the divine right, in this sense, that 
the Church and the pope have any jurisdiction, direct or indirect, 
over temporal things, except fiefe and other temporal sovereignties 
which they may have acquired by a special title. We are firee 



* Many theologians have assigned the divine law, natural or positive, as the 
title to tithes, and to immunities of ecclesiastics, both real and personal, and 
to other similar usages, which seem rather to be founded on positive human 
laws. See, on this subject, Bellarmine, Controv. de Glericis, cap. zxv. xxviii. 
xxix. (Open torn, ii.) See also in our Introduction, n. 93, 107, supra, voL i. 

^ John of Salisbury, bishop of Chartres, in the twelfth century, is the first 
author known to us that maintained this opinion ; but in the beginning he does 
not appear to have had many followers. See, in No. 8, Confirmatory Evidence, 
at the close of this volume, some detuls on the origin and progress of this 
opinion. 

3 Supra, n. 12, 170. 

** Stio the texts of popes Gelasius, Gregory II., Nicolas I., and Stephen V., 
which we have cited above, n. 9, part i. and n. 179, port ii. 
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to admit, that some of those ancient authors do not express 
themselves with all the exactness and precision desirable on so 
important a matter. Precision of language was, in fact, mmsnal 
witih authors of this period, at least before the rise of scholastic 
philosophy ; and on this subject they were the more careless in 
weighing their words, as there was, at that time, no controyersy 
on Uie titles of that power which popes and councils attributed 
to themselves over sovereigns. The power itself being generally 
recognised, few persons troubled themselves about inquiring into 
its origin, or distinguishing how much of it was founded on 
divine, how much on human law. Admitting, however, that 
some persons had those confused and unsettied notions on the 
subject, it can be proved, we think, nevertheless, that the more 
enlightened men, and the popes in particular, never attributed 
to the Holy See or the Church a jurisdiction, even indirect, 
over temporalities by divine institution. 

The limits which we have prescribed for ourselves do not 
admit of a detailed examination of all those writers ; it will be 
enough for us to state the doctrine of Gregory VII. himself, 
and of the most eminent autibors of the following century.^ 

190. The Language of Ortgory VII, doee not eujppoee tluU Opmum, 

Or^ry VII., who is considered by many modem writers to 
have been the first that broached the theological opinion of the 
divine right,* really says nothing on the subject which may not 
very well be explained in the moderate sense just stated. The 
autliors who attribute the first opinion to him, assign as their 
principal arguments, the sentences of excommunication and 
deposition which he pronounced against the emperor Henry lY., 
at first in 1076, and aftennurds in 1080 ; and on his letter^ to 



' It must be renutrked, Uutt Boesuet Mid the majority of French authora 
readily admit our moderate explanation of the meet emment authore of the 
elerenth and twelfth centuries. (Defens. Deohu*. lib. ii. cap. xxviii. xzix. ; 
lib. iii. cap. xiii.-xYiu.) Gregory VII. is the only author of this period whom 
he interprets as claiming a direct or indirect power by divine institution. 
Mamachi, Bianchi, and many advocates of this opinion, endeavour, but with- 
out effect, in our opinion, to interpret according to their own system the 
authors whom we interpret in the sense of the directive power. (Mamachi, 
Origines et Antiquit. Christ, vol. iv. pp. 171, 251.) 

» TTiis is the common opinion of French authors. See, among others, Nat. 
Alexandre, Dissert. 2, in Hist. EccL Base. xi. art. ix. ; Boesuet, Defens. Declar. 
lib. i. sect. i. cap. vii. 
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Herman, bishop of Metz, in answer to the question which that 
prelate had addressed to him r^arding this sentence.^ But if 
these docmnents be examined attentively and dispassionately, 
/ no expression will be found in them which may not, and ought 

not to be, interpreted in the moderate sense for which we are 
contending. 



191. Expkmation of the Two Senteneei of IkpotUion ittwed agamit the Emperor 

Henry IV. . 

In the two sentences pronounced against the emperor, the 
pope grounding himself on the divine power of binding and 
loosing, excommunicates that prince, and ** absolves all Chris- 
tians from the oath of allegiance which they have taken or may 
take to him.''^ These words, it must be confessed, seem at 



* We omit the twenty-seven maxiniB or sentences, intitaled Dictatus P»psB, 
attributed to Gregory^ VII. by some modem authors. (Labbe, Concdl. torn. x. 
pp. 110, 111. Baronii Annafes, ann. 1076, n. 81.) These maTims are sene- 
rally considered apocryphal ; and moreover, they contain nothing on our subject 
that may not eamly be explained by the observations which we are about to 
offer on the authentic writings of Gregory VII. On this subject, consult Fleuiy, 
Hist. Eccl. vol. xiii. book IxiiL n. 11 ; liossuet, Defens. Dedar. lib. iii. cap. v. ; 
Christ. Lupus, Canones et Decreta, vol. iv. p. 888, &c. ; Nat. AleouAdre^ 
Dissert. 8, in Hist. EocL ssec xi. ; D. Ceillier, Mist, des Auteurs Ecd. yoL zz. 
p. 659 ; Voigt^ Hist, de Gr^. VII. book viii. ann. 1076, p. 880. 

Neither do we speak here of the censures passed on Gregory VU. and his 
successors, with regard to the ri^ts of sovereignty which Uiey attributed to 
themselves over many states. On this point, there cannot be any pretence lor 
charging the popes with claiming the oivine right ; for the^ never pretended 
that such rights of sovereignty were founded on divine institution. Gre- 
gory VII. in particular never assigns to them any other title than ancient custom, 
or me titles preserved, in his time, in the archives of the Roman Church. On 
this latter point we give more ample details in the next article. 

' The foUowing are the terms of the first sentence, pronounced in 1076 : — 
" Beate Petre, apoetolorum princepe ; . . . credo qu6a mihi, tuft gratuiy est 
poUttat d Deo data Ugandi <Uqm eol/veindi tn coUo el tn Urrd, HAo itaque 
fiduciA fretus, pro Eodfesie tius honors et defimsione, ex parte omnipotentis 
Dei Pktris, et Filii, et Spirit^ls sancti, per tuam potestatem et auctoritatem, 
Henrico regi, filio Henrici imperatoris, qui contra tuam Ecdesiam inanditA 
superbiA insurrexit^ totius regni Teutonioorum et Italin |pbemacula contra- 
dico p. e. adimo] ; et ommes ChritHanoe d vmcuio juramenH, mwd $ibi feoere vel 
fficierU, abtolvo ; et ut nullus ei sicut regi serviat^ interdioo. — Labbe, Condi. 
torn. X. p. 856. 

In the second sentence, pronounced in 1080, the pope at first sums up at 
length the principal crimes committed by Henry, and then proceeds as foUows : 
— " Quapropter, confidens de iudido et misericordiA Dei, ejusque piiwrima ma- 
tris semper virginis Marie, niltus vestrft auctoritate [oMctorUate scilicet hea- 
torum Petri et Pcmli, quos Gregorius hie alloquitur], ssepe nominatum Hen- 
ricum, quern regem dicunt^ omnesque fibutores ejus, excommunicationi subjido, 
et anathematis vinculb alligo ; et iterum regnum Teutonioorum et ItalisB, ex 
parte Dei omnipotentia et vestrd, interdicens ei, oinnem potestatem et dignitsAem 
iUi regiam tollo ; et ut nullus Christianorum ei sicut regi obediat, interdioo ; 
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first sight to imply, that Gr^^ory VII. considered the divine 
power of binding and loosing, the sole grounds of that power 
which he attributes to himself of deposing the emperor.^ But 
on a closer examination of the matter, it will be seen that his 
words admit a sense entirely different, and that he could appeal 
to the divine power of binding and loosing without r^arding it 
as the sole foundation of the right which he claimed for himself 
of deposing the emperor. 

To prove our assertion, we need but state again the incon- 
testable fact, evidently proved by all contemporary history, that 
in the time of Gregory VII., and for a considerable period before, 
an emperor persisting obstinately under exconununication during 
an entire year, without taking any measures to make satisfaction 
to the Church, forfeited his throne by the laws of the empire.' 
At a time when the laws of the empire annexed this terrible 
effisot to excommunication, it is manifest, that the sentence by 
which the pope excommunicated and deposed the emperor was 
founded both on the divine law and on human law. It was 
founded on divine right, not only inasmuch as it excommuni- 
cated the emperor, but also because it instructed the conscience 
of his subjects on the extent and limits of their obligations, 
arising from the oath of alliance which they had taken to him. 
It was founded also on human law, in so far as it declared the 
prince deprived of his rights, in punishment of his obstinately 



onmesque qui ei jaraTemnt Tel jnrabunt de regni dominationey k juramenti 
promiaBione abaolvo." — Labbe, Goncil. torn. x. p. 384. See also Fleury, Hist. 
Eod. Tol. xiii. book IxiL n. 29 ; book IziU. n. 1 ; Voigt, Hist, de Gr^f. YIL 
pp. 878, 525, fto. 

There is a slight difference between the first sentence, which was issued in 
1076, and the second, issued in 1080. In the first, deposition is announced 
before excommunication ; in the second, on the contrary, the excommunication 
precedes the deposition. The latter form is, no doubt, the more exact ; for 
Gregory intended to depose the emperor by excommunication ; but the in- 
fonnality of the first sentence is the less important, as Gregory did not intend 
br it to depose Henry, but merely to threaten deposition in the event of his 
obstinately refusing to amend (supra, ch. ii. n. 95, Jtc). 

* This is supposed by all the modem authors who charge Gregory YTI. with 
exorbitant pretensions in temporal matters. See especially Bossuet, Defens. 
Declar. lib. i. sect. i. cap. vii. ; lib. iii. cap. ill &c. ; Fleury, Hist. £ccL vol. 
xiii. Srd Discourse, n. 18. 

• The details which we have given in the preceding chapter (n. 95, &c.) from 
oontemponury authors, on the contest between Gregory VII. and Heuiy IV., 
dearly prove this important fact, which, indeed, is also generally admitted by 
modem authors. 
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remaining under excommunication. To pronounce this deposi- 
tion, the pope had no necessity of attributing to himself any 
power of jurisdiction, direct or indirect, over temporal things, 
by divine institution ; the directive power already explained in 
the conunencement of this chapter was enough for the purpose. 

We can thus easily comprehend why the pope's sentence 
mentioned only the divine right, or the power of binding and 
loosing given by Jesus Christ to the Church and to the successor 
of St Peter ; while it does not allude to the ancient laws of 
the empire, on which the sentence, so far as it deposed the 
emperor, was grounded. In truth, the sentence, considered as 
to its principal, direct, and immediate object, was grounded on 
the divine right ; for the deposition was not effected except 
through excommunication, from which it followed naturally 
according to the laws of the empire. Neither in the eccle- 
siastical nor in the civil tribunals does the judge consider 
himself always bound to state in detail the grounds of his 
sentence ; he frequently mentions only the principal ones ; and 
the omission of the otiiers is very natural when they are suffi- 
cientiy known by the universal custom and belief ; as were the 
laws of the empire at this period, which declared the emperor 
deposed if he persisted obstinately under excommunication 
during a year. Moreover, if Or^ry VII. omits this point in 
his sentence, he asserts, or at least insinuates it clearly enough, 
in the letter which he wrote to the German lords, on the motives 
of his proceeding. '^ Being deeply affected with grief," he says, 
'^ we wrote again to Heniy exhorting him to repent ; and we 
sent to him three pious men, his own subjects, to admonish him 
privately to do penance for his numerous crimes, for which he 
deserved to be not only excommunicated, but even deprived of 
the royal dignity, according to the laws of God and man."^ 
These words prove that, in deposing the emperor, Gr^ory VII. 

' " Qu& de re, gravi dolore percufri, . . . misiixiiis ad enm tree religioeoB 
viros, 8U08 utique fideles, per quoB eum aecret6 moDuimas, at poBniteniiam 
ageret de sceleribus suis, quae quidem horreDda dictu sant, pluriboa autem 
nota, et in multis partibus divolgata : propter qu» eum excommunicari, non 
soltim usque ad dignam satisiactionem, sea ab omni honore regni, absque spe 
recuperationis^ debere destitui, divinarwn et hwnMmairvm legum testtUnr ameUh 
rito*."— Paul Bemried, Vita Greg. VII. Ingoktadii, 1610, 4to. cap. Ixxviii. 
(Muratori, Rer. Ital Script, torn. iii. part. i. p. 337). See also the aathon 
cited above, n. 95. 
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did not mean to rest his proceeding on the divine right solely, 
bat on laws human and divine, as we have ahready explained. 

192. Ea^pkmoHon ofhii LeUen to ffemum, BiAop qf Mdz. 

His letters to Herman, bishop of Metz, may also be explained 
in the same way.^ Some of Henry's partisans, to elude the 
sentence pronounced against him by the pope, went so far as to 
pretend that a sovereign could not be excommunicated.* Embar- 
rassed by their objections, the bishop of Metz proposed it to Gre- 
gory himself, who, as Fleury remarks, "found it very easy to prove 
that the power of binding and loosing was given to the apostles 
generally, without excepting any person ; and that it included 
princes as well as others.'' ' Thiis is really the subject of the 
letters of Ghregory VII. to Herman, and especially of the first.^ 
To answer the main question in these lettenr, he cites, first, the 
example of Theodosius, and of some other excommunicated 
sovereigns ; and thus proves the superiority of the spiritual 
over the temporal power, according to the institution of Jesus 
Christ himself. He proves this superiority, not only by the 
words of our Saviour giviog to St Peter the power of binding 
and loosing; but also by the constant doctrine of tradition, 
binding all the fSuthful, and princes themselves, to respect the 
authority of the successor of St. Peter. In his second letter to 

' Oreg. y II. EpiatoUe ad Herimannom Episoopum Metensem, Epist. lib. vn 

S>iflt. 2 ; lib. viii. epist. 21 (Labbe, Concil. torn. x. pp. 149, 267). Fleury, 
ist. EccL vol xiii. book Ixii. n. 82. Yoigt, Hist de Gr^. Vn. book viu. 
p. 890, &c. D. Ceillier, Hirt. dee Auteura Ecclds. yoI. zx. p. 688, &c 

' See note 4, n. 96, ch. iL 

' Fleoiy, ubi supra, 8rd Disooune, n. 18. 

* We have already remarked (supra, ch. ii. n. 96, oote 2), thai in his first 
letter to Herman, Gregory VH. propoeee solely to discuss the objection of 
those who pretended wat a kinff ought not to be excommunicated. In the 
second, besides the first point, which is always his principal object, Gregory 
also discusses the objection of those who asserted that the pope could not 
absolve subjects firom their oath of aUegianoe. Considerinff this double object 
of the second letter, it cannot be expected that all Gregorys arguments should 
apply equally to the two noints ; it is enough if each of nis proo& applies to 
one of these points, as Nat Alexandre has iudidouslv obocnred (ubi supra, 
art. X. 2nd pan^graph). From not having observed this, Fleurv and some 
other writers criticise Gregory VII. very severely far the veiy inconclusive 
aiguments by which he proves, in his letter to Herman, the power which he 
claims of deposing sovereigns. AU these censures fiJl to the ground the mo- 
ment one forms a correct notion of the principal question which Gregory VII. 
discusses in his letters. See, on this subject^ a note by M. Jager, in the Hiut. 
de Gr%. VII. book viu. p. 892. 
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Herman on this subject, Gregory VII. cites the doctrine, and 
even the very words of Pope Qelasins, which manifest!; assert 
that the two powers are distinct, and both sovereign in their 
own sphere.^ All this has a manifest bearing on Gr^ry s 
object ; for the chief design which he proposed to himself in his 
two letters, and especially in the first, was to establish the 
power of excommunicating sovereigns ; a power which had been 
denied by some partisans of Henry, on account of the terrible 
effects which excommunication then entailed, according to the 
general belief, and especially by the laws of the empire. In 
these letters, we also find, that, fSur jBrom denying the principle of 
the distinction and mutual independence of the two powers, 
Ghr^ry VII. expressly acknowledges it, in the very words of 
Pope Gklasius, whom he cites. He only maintains that the 
temporal power can be judged by the spiritual, and that sove- 
reigns, like private individuals, may be excommunicated, in 
punishment of certain crimes. This language supposes certainly 
the directive power of the Church and of the pope in temporal 
matters ; it also supposes the temporal effects which the general 
belief of the day, and especially the constitutional law of the 
empire, attached to excommunication ; but this by no means 
implies that the Church and the pope have, by divine right, the 
power of deposing sovereigns ; for, in the very letter in which 
Gregory VII. claims the deposing power, he manifestly adopts, 
with Pope Gtelasius, the principle of the distinctive and mutual 
independence of the two powers, by divine institution. 

198. Tknt BxpUmaHam confirmed 5y ike Ckmmon Content of Ooniemporarff 

Anihon, 

However novel and extraordinary this explanation of St Gre- 
gory's language may appear, it is clearly confirmed by the opi- 
nions of the most celebrated doctors of his time. And, supposing 
even that his language appeared obscure or equivocal, it would 
be most natural to explain it by the common opinion of his 
contemporaries ; for nothing but the most evident proofs could 
justify us in attributing to him, on so important a subject, a 
singular opinion, hardly known to his contemporaries. Now, 
we have already proved, that the theological opinion of the 

' See supra, n. 178. 
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diTino right of jnrisdictioiiy direct or indirect, over temporals^ 
was hardly known bdbre the pontificate of Gr^ry VII., and 
we shall prove immediately, tiiat antil long after his time, 
it did not begin to be maintained by any considerable number 
of authors. Besides, it is certain that Gregory VII. never 
intended to depart from the received doctrine of his day, nor to 
attribute to himself a new right over sovereigns, but simply to 
exercise the right vested in him by the general opinion of his 
oontemporaries. The authors even who censure his conduct 
boldly, acknowledge this £EM;t expressly, and admit that the 
if^^^TiTnfl on which he founded his power over sovereigns, were 
oonfonnable ^' to the general belief of pious and enlightened 
men.'' ^ It is, therefore, not only without proof, but against all 
probatnlity, that those authors attribute to him the theological 
theory of the right divine, direct or indirect 

194. Doctrine <tf the JSlmed Ivo of Ch4urtre8. 

The doctrine of Ivo of Chartres appears to be identical with 
ihat of Gr^ry VII., and may be useful to explain the true 
sentiments of that pope, to whom he was very much attached.^ 
We have already seen, that in many of his writings, and 
especially in his letter to Laurent, a monk of La Charit6, the 
bishop of Chartres clearly supposes the existence of the disci- 
pline on the temporal effects of excommunication, even in the 
case of sovereigns, in the pontificate of Gregory VII. ;' but he 
supposes, at the same time, and expressly teaches, that this 
discipline was not founded on the divine right alone, but on 
laws human and divine:^ which agrees perfectly with the 
explanation just given of the language of Gregory VII. 

Ivo's doctrine, in the fifth part of his Decretum, or collection 
of canons, can be naturally explained in the same sense. He 
proves therein the superiority of the temporal over the spiritual 
power by a long fragment of that second letter of Gregory VII. 
to Herman, which we have already cited ; and in which the 
testimony and the very text of Gelasius, on the distinction and 

» See wipra, ch. ii. n. 100, 101, 118. 

' Boeroety DefeoB. Declar. lib. iv. cap. xiy. 

* See supra, ch. i. n. 80 ; ch. ii. n. 111. 

* Ibid. ch. i. n. 80. 
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reciprocal independence <rf the two powers, are cited ; whence 
it is manifest, that the bishop of Chartres most haye admitted 
on this point the doctrines of antiquity.^ 

These observations may serve to explain a letter of the same 
prelate to Henry I., king of England, in which many modem 
writers believed they had found the theological opinion of the 
divine right.' Exhorting the king of England to protect religion 
and the churches of his kingdom, the prelate repeats those prin- 
ciples which had been at all times admitted, on the union 
desirable between the priesthood and the empire, and on the 
subordination of the temporal to the spiritual power. " As 
human affairs,'' he says, '^ cannot be governed except by the 
union of the priesthood and the empire, I implore your excel- 
lency to allow full liberty to those who announce tiie word of 
Ood in your kingdom, and never to foi^t that the kingdoms of 
this earth are subject to the kingdom of heaven, which God 
hath confided to his Church ; for as the body ought to be 
subject to the soul, so secular power ought to be subject to the 
ChurcL'' * Here, as in many others of his letters,^ the writer 
does no more than prove the principle, — ^the union of the two 
powers, and the subordination of the temporal to the spiritual, 
in the sense of the purely directive power ; but he says not a 
single word implying a jurisdiction of divine right, direct or 
indirect, over temporalities. 

195. OraHtm's Doctrine, 

Gratian's doctrine appears precisely the same ; and whatever 
objections his Decretum, or collection of canons, may be liable 
to under other respects, it can easily be vindicated on this point 
For, in very many passages, it lays down the the principle of 
the distinction and mutual independence of the two powers, 



* lYonis Decretum, part. v. cap. coclxxviii. 

' Mamaohi, Ovigines et Antiquit. Christianffi, torn. iv. p. 251. 

' " Celsitodinem Yestram obseorando monemuB, quatenus in regno yobis 
commiflso verbum Dei currere perroittatis, et regnum terrenum ccelesti reg^ 
no, quod Ecclente oommiwum est, subditum esse debere semper cogitetis. 
Sicut enim sensus animalis subditus debet esse rationi, ita potestas terrena 
subdita esse debet ecdesiastioo regimini." — Ives de Chartres, Epist. 106 (edit, 
de Juret). 

* Idem. Epistol. 214, 239. 
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enounced in the meet fonnal manner, Imd enforced by the most 
decisive testimonies of antiquity. We may mention in par- 
ticular those of Pope Oetasius,^ of St. Isidore of Seville,^ and 
of Pope Nicholas I.,' who is confidently cited, even by Bossuet, 
among the most unequivocal evidences of antiquity on this 
subject.^ 

The chief ground for attributing a different opinion to Gratian, 
is the insertion in the second part of his Decretum, of a firagment 
of Gregory's letter to Herman, which states, that Pope Zachaiy 
^'had substituted Pepin for Childeric, king of France, and 
absolved the French firom their oath of allegiance to the latter." 
At the head of that firagment, Gratian places the following title, 
which clearly shows the object which he had in view: — ''The 
Roman pontiff absolves even fix)m the oath of fidelity, when he 
deposes persons fix)m their dignity.'" ^ 

It is unaccountably strange that the authors who censure 
severely this language of Gratian, should allow it to pass with 
impunity in Ivo of Chartres. This passage of Gr^ry's letter 
to Herman is, in fiust, inserted literally in Ivo's as well as in 
Gratian's Decretum.^ The only difference in this point between 
the two collections, consists in the titles placed at the head of 
the firagment In place of the title adopted by Gratian, Ivo 
adopts the following : '' No secular dignity, not even the 
emperor's, is equal to that of a bishop ;" but, in support of that 
title, Ivo, as well as Gratian, cites the authority exercised by 
the Church and the pope in certain cases, in absolving subjects 
firom their oath of allegiance. 

But what completely solves the objection founded on this 
passage against the doctrine of Gratian is, that the expressions 
which he uses here, after Ivo of Chartres and Gr^ory VII., 

* Gn4iiuii Deoretam, part. i. Dist 96, cap. x. 

* Ibid. part. ii. oacuft 28, qusst. 5, cap. xx. 

* Ibid. part. i. Dist. 10, cap. yui.; Dist. 96, cap. yi. 

* BoBBuet, De£ Dedar. lib. L sect. ii. cap. xxxiii. &o. xxxvi. et alibi passim. 

* " A fidelitatis etiam inramento Bomamis pontifex nonnollos absolvit, ctim 
aliquoe k saft digitate deponit."~Ibid. causft 15, qusBst. 6, cap. iii. It is 
prindpallj on this passage that Bossnet and many other French theologians 
attribute to Gratian the Geological theory of the right divine. — Defens. Dedar. 
lib. iii. cap. xiv. xy. De H^rioourt, Analyse da D^oret. de Gratien (p. 40), 
prefixed to the Lois Eocl^siastiques de France, Paris, 1771, fol. 

* lYonls Decretum, part. v. cap. coclxxviii. 
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were used, with otheis equally strong, by a great number of 
authors whose language appears, even to the most severe critics 
on Gratian, susceptible of a yeiy fair meaning. We have 
already cited ^ the remarkable passage in which Bossuet vindi- 
cates the language of the ancient authors cited by Or^ry VII., 
Ivo of Ghartres, and Gratian, relative to the decision of Pope 
Zachary. 

From these explanations it clearly follows, that Bossuet, 
though denying to the pope the power of absolving subjects 
from their oath of allegiance, by an act of jurisdiction, properly 
80 called, does not pretend to deny him the power of so doing by 
a doctrinal decision, or by an act of simply directive power. 
Now this is evidently sufficient to justify the language of 
Gratian, as well as of the ancient authors, who, Bossuet believes, 
can be understood in that sense. 

196. Doctrine of Hugo de Sando Vktore, 

Hugo de Sancto Victore, one of the most eminent writers of 
the same century, both for the solidity of his judgment and the 
variety and extent of his learning, expresses himself in the 
clearest terms on this subject. We think it necessary to ascer- 
tain his real sentiments accurately, because, from misapprehension 
of the connection and sequel of his discourse, he has been some- 
times misrepresented.^ In his treatise on the Sacraments of 
the New Law, he thus explains the distinction and the limits of 
the two powers : " One is called temporal, the other spiritual ; 
they are subdivided into different orders and different degrees ; 
but each under its own head, having its own distinct principle 
and end. The prince is the source of the temporal power, and the 
pope of the spiritual. AU that is temporal, all that regards 
civil life, belongs to the royal power ; {Jl that is spiritual or 
that relates to spiritual life, belongs to the power of th»>pope.''' 

' Supra, n. 172. Bossuet's interpretation of these ancient aothora is gene- 
rally aaopted by French authors. See, among others, Dupin, Traits de la 
Puissance Eocl^siastique, prop. 1, p. 245, &c. 

' Mamachi, and some other advocates of the theological theory of the divine 
right, appear not to have seen the true sense of this author. (Origines et 
Alitiquit. vol. iv. pp. 171, 252.) Bossuet examined it more closely, and pre- 
sented it in its true tight. (Defens. Declar. lib. iii. cap. zvii.) 

' " Ilia potestas dicitur saecularis, ista spiritualis nominatur. In utrftque 
potestate diversi sunt gradus, et ordines potestatum, sub uno tamen utrinque 
capite distributi, et velut ab uno principio deducti, et ad unum relati. Ter- 

VOL. II. P 
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Here, then, are two distinct powers, each soyereign in its own 
sphere, and distinguished firom each other both by their peculiar 
junctions, and by the head on which they depend. The 
author, no doubt, after having established these principles, goes 
on to prove the superiority of the temporal over the spiritual 
power, and teaches that the latter can appoint the former, and 
judge it, if it do evil " As much as the spiritual life is more 
noble than earthly life, and the spirit than the body, so much 
does the spiritual power surpass in honour and dignity the 
earthly or secular power ; for the spiritual power can both 
establish the temporal, so as to give it birth, and judge it, if it 
does eviL The spiritual power, on the contrary, has been in the 
beginning established by Gk>d, who alone can judge it, if it do 
evil ; as it is written : * The spiritual man judgei^ all things ; 
and he himself is judged of no man.' " ^ Some modem authors 
believed that, firom his citing this text, he maintained the 
theological theory of the divine right ; but the following part 
of his discourse does not bear out that inference. ^'That 
the spiritual power,'' he says, ''is prior to the temporal and 
superior in dignity, is proved clearly from the history of the 
people of God in the Old Testament ; for we there see, that 
Qoi first established the priesthood, and that it afterwards 
established the royal power, by order of God. Hence, in the 
Christian Church also, it is the bishops that consecrate kings, 
sanctifying the regal power by their benediction, and directing 
it by sage counsels. If, therefore, as the apostie asserts, ' the 
lesser is blessed by the greater,' it follows manifestiy, that the 
temporal power is inferior to the spiritual, from which it receives 
a benediction." < Here we see the sense in which the author 



rena poteitu caput babet regem, spiritoalis potestas snmmiim pontifioem. Ad 
potestat«M regis pertment qum terrena sunt, et ad terrenam vitam fiusta omnia ; 
ad potestatem summi pontincis pertinent quae sunt spiritualia, et vitae spiritual! 
attributa universa." — Hugo de St. Victor, De Sacram. lib. li. part iL cap. Iy. 
(Oper. torn. iii. p. 607). 

' " Quant6 autem vita spiritualis dignior est qu2un terrena, et spiritos quiun 
corpus ; tantb spiritualis poteetasy terrenam sive sncularem potes&tem bonore 
ao dignitate prscedit. Nam spiritualis potestas terrenam potestatem, et insti- 
tuere babet^ ut sit, et iudicare, si bona non fiierit ; ipsa verb It Deo primiim 
instituta est ; et chm deviat, k solo Deo judicari potest^ sicut est scriptum : 
MrUualu homo dijvdiccA omma^ et ipte a nemine judieahtr (1 Cor. ii. 15).** — 
Hugo de St. Victor, ibid. 

' "Qu6d autem spiritualis potestas, quantum ad divinam institutionem 
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had pTeyiooflly stated that it helongs to the spiritual power to 
establish the temporal He alludes here to the history of Saul's 
appointment as king by Samuel, who had received from Grod an 
express and extraordinary mission for that purpose ; but he does 
not mean the ordinary power of the priesthood, whose functions 
he had so manifestly restricted to objects of the spiritual order. 
So far is he from attributing to the priesthood the ordinary 
power of i^pointing temporal soyereigns, that when discussing, 
a little fiurther on, the tiUe on which the Church holds temporal 
property, he teaches expressly, that the superiority of the 
spiritual over the temporal power does not justify the former 
in invading the rights of the latter. ** If the spiritual power/' 
he states, '' holds the first rank, it yet cannot injure the other ; 
no more than the temporal power can ever, without sin, usurp 
what belongs to the spiritual." ^ Then discussing in how many 
ways justice can be administered by the secular power, he thus 
explains one of those modes : ** Justice or right is determined 
according to the nature of the cause ; that is, that temporal 
things ought to be judged by the temporal, and spiritual things 
by the spiritual power. The head of the temporal power is the 
king or emperor, who communicates it to subordinate officers, 
dukes, counts, governors, and other magbtrates ; all the latter 
hold their authority from the sovereign power that raised them 
above other subjects." * 

From these explanations wc infer, that Hugo de Sancto 
Victore admitted no power of divine right in the Christaaa 



■peetai, et prior fit tempore, et major ^g^tate, in iUo antiquo Teteris instro^ 
menii popnlo manifesto dedaratar, ubl primiim k Deo laoerdotiimi insiitittttiii 
eety poetea verb per sacerdotinm, jubente Deo, regalia potestas ordinata. Unde 
in EoclesiA adhno eacerdotalii dignitas potestatem regalem conaeerat, et sano- 
tifioans per benedictionem, et formans per institotionem. Si ergo, nt dioit 
apostoluB, qui benedicit major at, et minor qui benadicitur (Heb. vii. 7^; oonstat 
absque omni dabitatione, qnbd terrena potestas, que a spiritnali benediotionem 
accipit, jure inferior exlBtimetur." — Hugo de St. Victor, ubi supra. 

* " Spiritualis siquidem potestaa non ideo prseaidet^ ut terrenA, in soo jure^ 
prsejudicium fiioiat : sicut ipsa potestas terrena, quod spirituali debetur, nnm- 
quam sine culpA usurpat." — ^Hugo de St. Victor, ibid. cap. vii. p. 608. 

' ** Seoundtmi caasam justitia determinatur, ut Tidelicet negoiia seoulariik k 
poteetate terrenA, spiritualia verb et eodesiafitica k qpirituali poteetate exami* 
nentur. Secularia autem potestaa oi^mt babet regem sive imperatorem, ab 
illo per subjectas potestates, et duceai, et comites, et prefectos, et magistimtui 
alios descendens ; qui tamen omnes k primA potestate auotoritatem sumunt, in 
eo quod subjectia pralati eziatant." — ibid. cap. yiii. 

p2 
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Chnrch oyer kmgs, but that of sanctifying their authority by 
her blessing, and of directing it by wise counsels ; which by no 
means implies a power of jorisdictiony direct or indirect, oyer 
temporals. 

197. I>oetrme <if St, Bemard—Saue in whit^ he a^ppUa the Allegory of the 

TwoSuforde. 

Si Bernard, the light of the Chnrch of France, and even 
of the whole Church at this period, held the same opinions.' 
At least, Bossuet and Fenelon, with whom we agree, believe 
that such is the meaning of some passages in his writings, which 
appear, at first sight, favourable to the theological theory of the 
divine right, and which have been cited as such by the advocates 
of that opinion.' We refer especially to the two passages in 
which, under the allegory of the two swords which the apostles 
had at the time of our Lord's passion, Si Bernard saw an 
emblem of the two powers granted to the ChurcL The first 
of these passages occurs in the fourth book De Consideratione, 
in which the holy doctor urges Pope Eugenius to labour for the 
r6fi)rm of the people of Rome, not with the material sword, 
but with the spiritual sword of the word. He there discusses 
whether the material sword belongs to the Church, and in what 
sense it can be said to belong to it. *^ Attack," he writes, '' the 
rebel Bomans with the word, and not with steeL Why do you 
wish to use the sword (material), when you have been ordered 
to place it in its scabbard ? Nevertheless, whoever denies that 
you have that sword, has not attended su£5ciently to the words 
of Jesus Christ ordering St. Peter to return it to its scabbard. 
This sword then is really in your possession, to be drawn by 
your orders, but by another huid. If it does not belong to you 
at all, when the apostles said to Jesus Christ, ' Here are two 
swords ;' he would not have said to them, ' It is enough / but 
he would have said, ' It is too much.' The two swords, there- 
fore, the spiritual and the material, belong to the Church ; she 



* Boflsaet, DefenB. Deolar. lib. iii. cap. tv, xvi. Fenelon, De Anotoritate 
Sommi Pontifioia, oap. xxrii. zl. zlii. pp. 835, 888, 897. Flenry, Hist Eocl. 
ToL xiy. book Iziz. n. 14, 60. Pey, De TAutorit^^ dee Deux Puiinanoea, vol. i. 
p. 124. 

' Bianohi, Delia Poteetk e della Politia della Chiesa, vol. ii. book v. § 12. 
Mamacbi, Originea et Antiquit. Christ. voL iv. p. 261. 
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herself draws the spiritual by the hands of the pope; the 
material must be drawn for the defence of the Church by the 
soldier, but at the pope's request, and by the order of the 
prince ; and of this we have elsewhere treated/' ^ These 
latter words allude to a letter of the holy doctor's to Pope 
Eugenius, in which he states the same thing r^arding the two 
swords ; which proves that he must have had the same object in 
both passages. Let us see now what was his object, and what 
the occasion of his speaking of the two swords in that letter to 
Pope Eugenius. He is telling the pope there, as in his books 
De Consideratdone,* of a great defeat of the Crusaders in Pales- 
tine ; and after having narrated the fatal catastrophe, he thus 
continues : " Both swords must now be drawn in the passion of 
Christ, for Christ is now suffering again where he suffered before. 
By whom are they to be drawn, if not by you ? Both are 
Peter's; and to be drawn when necessary, one by his own hand, 
the other at his request. It is time, and there is need of 
drawing both now in defence of the Eastern ChurcL" ' These 
words show clearly the sense in which St. Bernard claims the 
material sword for the Church ; it is in this sense solely that 
the prince is sometimes bound to employ it, under the direction 
and by the advice of the pope, as happened in the Crusades ; 
St Bernard's idea, therefore, is, that in certain cases, it is the 
pope's right and duty, by cKhice and exhartcUion, to urge princes 
to take up arms, but that the prince alone can give orders to 
that effect ; whence, in the opinion of St. Bernard, the material 



* "Aggredere eos (Romanos oontoouusea), sad verbo^ non ferro. Quid in 
denuo tunirpare glAdinm teniea^ qaem semel jnmis es ponere in Taginamt 
Quern tamen qui tuum neffat> non satia mihi videtur attendere Terbum Dondni, 
^centiB sic : Oonverte gladium tttwn in v<tginam, Tuva erso et ipse, tao for- 
sitAn nutu, etsi non tuA manu eva^nandus. Alioqmn si nullo modo ad te 
pertineret et is, dicentibus apostolis: Ecce gladii duo Me, non reepondisset 
Dominus, Satis est; sed, Nimis est. Uterque eigo EoclesiaD, et spiritoalis 
scilicet gladius, et materialis; sed is quidem pro £oclesiA» ille yeib et »b 
EcclesiA exerendus ; ille saceidotis, is nmitis mann^ sed san^ ad nntum saoer* 
dotis, et iussum imperatoris ; et de hoc aliks (egimus)." — S. Bernard. De 
Consider. Ub. iv. cap. iiL (Oper. torn. L p. 488). 

' Ibid. lib. ii. 

' "£xerendus nunc nterque gladios in paasione Domini, Christo denao 
patiente, ubi et alterft vice passus est. Per quern autem^ nisi per yos I Petri 
uterque est : alter suo nutu, alter su4 manu, quoties necesse est^ evaginandus. 
. . . Tempus et opus esse existimo ambos ednoi, in defensionem Orientalla 
Eccleaie.^'— S. Bernard. Epist. 256, ad Eugeninm Pontit (ibid. p. 257)* 
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sword, which belongs properly to the prince, belongs also, in a 
certain sense, to the pope, becanse a religious prince will wil- 
Hi^ly take up arms in defence of the cause of God and the 
Church, at the request of the pope.^ This, no doubt, clearly 
impdies the directive powor of the Church in temporal matters, 
but not a power of jurisdiction, which Si Bernard attributes 
exclusively to the prince, by reserving to him the right of giving 
otAem <m this matter. 

19S. In what Seme h4 atirilmiei to the Pop* ^ BiglU qf ditpoiing nf Kntgdom§ 

and of Mmpirtt. 

The same explanation applies to another passage of St Ber- 
nard, which might be plausibly objected to us, though it has not 
been noticed by many defenders of the indirect power.' Having 
heard that the cardinals had elected as pope, Eugenius III., who 
had formerly been his disciple at Clairvaux, he expresses his 
surprise in the following terms : '' May GK>d pardon you : what 
have you done ? you have drawn a man fiom the tomb, and 
ttst into the turmoil ot afi^drs one whose great wish waa 
to avoid them. Was there, then, no person among yourselves 
whose wisdom and experience would be more adapted for so 
great a dignity ? Was it not ridiculous to select a poor creature, 
covered with rags, to preside over princes, to command bishops, 
to dispose of kingdoms and empires V ' These words can be 
easily explained by the principles developed in the other extracts 
from St Bernard which we have cited. For, as the pope can 
in a certain sense command the use of the material sword, by 
his advice and exhortation, so can he, in the same sense, dispose 
ef kingdoms and empires, by announcing to princes and people 



' Flenrj adopts this explaimtioii of St. Bernard's texi^ Hist. EocL nU supTm, 
n. SO, last paragraph. 

' 8. Bernard. EpistoL 237, ad Cardinales. Bianchi (ubi supra» n. 3) was tike 
iSrst that endeavoured to prove the indirect power from these words. Tho 
9bh4 Leroy, in a note on ch. xv. lib. iii Defens. Dedarat., undertook to solve 
the objection that might be founded on it. See edit, of 1745. 

' " Parcat vobis Deus ; quid fecistis T sepnltum hominem revocastis ad 
homines ; fugitantem coras et turbas curis denub implicuistisy et immisouistis 
turbis. . . . Sic non erat inter vos sapiens et exerdtatos, cni potiiis ista oon- 
Tenirent? Bidioulum profeotb videtnr pannoeum homuncionem assumi, ad 
prsBsidendum principibuSy ad imperandum episcopis, ad regna et imperia dio- 
wnenda." — S. JBemard. Epist. 287, ubi supra. Ileury, EList. Eocl. toL ziv. 
book Ixix. n. 8. Hist. doYEfjjtim Gall vol. ix. p. 119. 
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the obligations arising from their oaths and reciprocal engage- 
ments ; and such language conld have been nsed in St Bernard's 
time with the greater propriety, as the laws of the empire and of 
other states attached to excommunication the penalty of deposi- 
tion. This legislation once established, it naturally followed, 
that the pope could, in certain cases, dispose of kingdoms and 
empires by excommunication, as we have already explained, 
when speaking of the sentence of Or^ory VII. agahist the 
emperor Henry IV.* 

199. Different InUrpretaUom of the AUegory of the Two Sworde in the Authan 

of this Period. 

The same principles may explain the language of a greafc 
number of contemporary authors, who, like St. Bernard, used 
the all^ry of the two swords to express the union of the two 
powers in the hands of the Church and of the pope. It is true, 
that some of them carried the allegory so fcyr as to assert that 
the two powers had been given directiy to the Church, and that 
she, not being able to use the material sword in person, should 
intrust it to princes, to use it conformably to the order of Qoi ; 
and should deprive them of it, if they used it against that 
order.^ But most of the authors who used this allegory of the 
two swords, can easily be explained in the sense of a purely 
directive power of the Church in temporal matters. 

200. Senee in which it is ueed hy Qeo§roy of Venddme. 

Such is certainly the meaning of Oeoffiroy of Vend6me, a 
contemporary of Ivo of Chartres, and who is generally supposed 
to have been the first that used the allegory of the two swords to 
express the distinction of the two powers.' The following are the 
exact words of this author, in his fourth treatise on the Inves- 



* See supra, n. 191 . 

' John of SaliBbaiy, bishop of Cbaiires in the twelfth century, appears to 
have been the first antlior that maintained that opinion. See snpra, note, 
n. 189. 

* Bossnet supposes that St. Bernard was the first that used the allegory of 
the two swords on this subject. (Defens. Dedar. lib. i. sect. ii. cap. xxxviL 
p. 892.) Hie abb^ Leroy has already detected that mistake. (Note on ch. xvi. 
of book iii.) Fleury had also remarked long before, that this allegory first 
occurred in the writings of Geoffiroy of VendAme. (Fleuty, Hist. EooL vol adv. 
p. 301 ; vol. xvii. p. 41.) 
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iitarcs: ''Jedos Christ willed that the spiritual and the 
material sword should be employed in defence of the Church. 
If one of them blunts the other, it is contrary to his wish ; 
this it is that banishes justice from the empire, and peace from 
the Church ; hence flow scandals and schisms ; and, conse- 
quently, the loss both of souls and of bodies ; and while the 
priesthood and the empire are at war against each other, both 
are exposed to the greatest perils/' ^ Here we find the author 
only enforcing the principles universally admitted on the concord 
of the two powers, and on the necessity of employing the tem- 
poral power also for the good of religion. In the course of- the 
same work, no doubt, when representing the evils resulting 
from discord between the priesthood and the empire, he mentions 
the deposition of princes who had been excommunicated by the 
Church. '' The king," he says, '' is deprived both of ecclesiafl- 
tical communion, and of his royal dignity/'* These latter 
expressions, however, by no means imply the theological 
theory of the right divine ; they merely suppose, what every 
one knew, that the general belief and custom of the day 
attached the penalty of deposition, in certain cases, to excom* 
munication. 

.201. And by ffUdthert, Bithap of MaiMy and the Majority of Ancient Autkon, 

About the same period we find the allegory of the two swords 
used by Hildebert, bishop of Mans, in a letter from the prison, 
in which he was detained by the Count du Perche. The letter 
was addressed to Serlon, bishop of S^, requesting him to 
excommunicate the count, and compel him to restore the writer 
to liberty. "You know," it states, "that at the last supper 
there were two swords in the hands of the apostles ; and most 
appropriately too ; for these two swords are still possessed by 
members of the body of Jesus Christ, the king and the bishop 

> « Volmt bonus Dominns et maguter nosier ChriBioB, niiritaalem gladinm 
et nuiterialem ease in defenaione Eoclesis. Qubd ri alter ab altero retunditur, 
boo fit contra illins yolnntatem. HAo occasione, de re^rno justitia iollitur, et 
jMX de EcclesU ; aoandala sascitantur et schismata ; et fit animanim perditio 
(rimul et oorporom. Et dum r^^um ei sacerdotinni unum ab altero impu- 
ffutur, pericditatnr utnunqne."— ^^^ffruy de Venddme, Opuscul. iv. (Bibliotb. 
Patrum, torn. xxi. p. 61, ool. 2, H). Fleury, ubi supra. 

' " Rex sacrosanctA oommunione pariter et regU dignitate privatur." — 
Geoffiroy de Yenddme, nbi supra. 
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being both members of that divine head. Yon know what the 
bishop's sword is, and the king's. The latter is the judgment 
of the palace ; the former, the penalties of ecclesiastical law. 
If the king's sword delivered me, I would not appeal for help to 
the bishop." ^ Now this whole passage can be perfectly recon- 
ciled with the distinction and mutual independence of the two 
powers ; Hildebert only proves that there are two swords, or 
two distinct powers ; that both belong to members of the Churchy 
and that, in certain cases, the sword of the king is bound to 
succour the Church ; but no part of the letter justifies the belief 
that he held the theological theory of the divine right, or even 
that he inclined to that opinion. 

It could be easily shown that most of the authors who used 
this allegory of the two swords, understood it in the moderate 
sense just explained. This is certainly its meaning in all the 
decrees issued by the Holy See, which we shall examine in 
another place.^ The examples abready cited are, however, 
abundantiy sufficient to show how groundless was the general 
and unmitigated censure pronounced by Flenry and other 
modem writers on the application of this all^ry by all the 
authors of the middle ages.' One should think that Fleuiy 
ought to have been more cautious on this matter, for in many 
passages in his history he does not presume to censure the 
application of that all^ry by St. Benmrd, and he even adopts 
plainly enough the moderate interpretation of the saint's words, 
approved by Bossuet.^ 



1 ** Duos in ccena (nosti) fiiisse gUdios ; . . . . Aptd profeot6 inyentns est 
uterque apud discipuloe Christi, quia adhuc uterqne ofltenditur in membrii 
Corporis Christi. Membrum enim Ghriati, rex : membnim Chrititi, Baoerdos. 
Scienti loquor ; nosti gladium regis, noeti gladium saoerdotis. Gladiua regi% 
censura (furiflB ; gladius saoerdotis, ecclesiaBiiciB rigor diaclplinse. Hoe Eniin- 
gelistam fignrasse legisti, dicentem : Domine, eece gladii dw> Me, Si easet qui 
in gladio regni liberaret me, non peteretur duci gladiua saoerdotii propter 
me."— Hildeberti Epist. 40, ad Herlonem, Sa^ensem Episo. (Bibliodi. PP. 
tom. xxi. p. 136). Hildeberti Opera, Epistol. lib. iL epist. 18. 

' See, a little farther on, an inquiry into the doctrine of Innocent III. and 
of Bonifiioe YIII. on this subject. 

' Fleury, Hist Eoel. voL zvii. 5th Discourse, n. 12. 

^ Ibid, vol xiv. book bdz. n. 14^ 60. 
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§ 2. Discussion %f the principal acts and decrees of Councils 
and Popes, dted in support of the theological opinion of the 
divine right 

202. This JHteumon, tkomgh very mnfulfor war Pwrpom, is nd mdiapauabU. 

The most conclnsiye argament against that system which 
repTesents the theological theory of the divine right as the 
foundation of the power exercised by popes and councils in the 
middle ages, is that this opinion was never taught nor supposed, 
much less defined as an article of &ith, by councils or popes. 
The language of Gregory VIL, we have already proved, can 
and must be understood in quite a different sense. The same, 
we believe, may be said of the councils and popes after 
Gregory VII., even of those who seemed to have given the 
greatest stretch to their authority in temporal matters. 

But before we enter on the detailed inquiry necessary to 
establish this latter point, we must remark that it is by no 
means necessary for our purpose, and that our opinion is suffi- 
ciently proved by the pr^^ng observations, though we should 
&il in fully vindicating the language of all the councils, and of 
all the popes after the time of Gregory VII. For, even admit- 
ting that many of these councils or popes insinuated or supposed 
in their decrees the theological theory of the divine right, the 
&ct still remains untouched, that during the pontificate of 
Gr^ory VII. that opinion was either unknown or adopted only 
by a few ; and that it was not until a much later period that 
this opinion began to spread, or at least to be maintained by a 
considerable number of writers ; finally, that Gr^ry VII. hhn- 
self never taught or even supposed it ; the extraordinary power, 
therefore, which the Holy See attributed to itself over sovereigns 
from that period, could not be grounded on the theological 
opinion of the divine right If the popes and councils, after 
the pontificate of Gregory VIL, have sometimes insinuated or 
supposed that opinion, the most that can thence be inferred is, 
that they admitted the notions of their time on the origin and 
titles of the extraordinary power which they possessed ; and that, 
in vindicating a power sanctioned by universal consent, and 
other solid arguments, they sometimes introduced a principle 
liable to objection. Nevertheless, it may be asserted confidentiy. 
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that no popes or councils, after the pontificate of Gregory VIL, 
ever taught or supposed in their solemn acts or decrees, this 
theological theory of the diyine right ; and that their language, 
as well as his, admits an entirely different interpretation.^ A 
detailed examination of all the testimonies and of all the £Etct8 
that might be objected to our opinion, would lead us far beyond 
our limits ; we shall discuss those only which seem most plausible, 
and the refutation of which will supply general principles for 
solving all the others. 

203. Pretended DonaHon of IreUaid to the King of Bns^^ 

Many modem writers have asserted that Adrian IV., not con- 
tent with attributing to himself the right of judging sorereigns, 
had also attributed to himself the right of disposing of states with 
absolute control, for the greater good of religion.* It was by 
virtue of this pretenjbd right, if we believe these authors, that 
Adrian IV. granted Ireland to Henry II., king of England, in 
1156, '' to subject it to the laws of Christianity, saving, how- 
ever, the right to the Peter pence, which were to be paid every 
year by each house." * 

The letter of Adrian IV., for which he is charged with this 
extraordinary assumption, makes no such claim.^ He certainly 
assumes in the letter as a certain fact, acknowledged by the 
king of England himself, '* that Ireland, and all the islands 



* However great the reepeot which we had from the beginning for the au- 
thority of Fenelon, who explains by the directiYe power aU the decreee of 
popes and councils on this subject, the difficulties of his theory appeared so 
great that we at first hesitated to adopt it absolutely. (See first edition of this 
Inquiry, p. 808.) But on more mature reflection we have adopted it. We 
think, moreover, that it may be applied even to many of the ancient theolo- 
gians, who are generally considered advocates of the theological opinion of the 
divine right. Soe, on this subject, No. 8, Confirmatory Evidence, at the dostt 
of this volume. 

' Bossuet^ Defens. Dechur. Hb. i. cap. ii. ; Hb. iii. cap. xviii. pp. 209, 65S. 
Fleury, B^t. Eocl. vol. xv. book Izz. n. 16. 

' Epist. Adrian! TV, ad Henricum II. (Labbe, ConcQ. torn. x. p. 1143). 

* Bianchi, Delia Potest^ e deUa Politia della Chiesa, voL ii. book v. § U, 
n. 10. We must remark, that M. Augustin lliierry, who cites all this letter, 
changes the order of the sentences in such a manner as to misrepresent totally 
the context, and the mind of Adrian lY. By the aid of such mversions, an 
author can be made to sav directly the contrary of what he means. See Au- 
gustin Thierry, Hist, de la ConquSte d'Angleterre par les Normands, voL ilL 
ann. 1 156. (See TransUtor's Appendix, on this bull of Adrian, at the dose of 
this volume.) 
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enlightened bj the Christian &ith, belong to the jorisdiction of 
St Peter, and of the holy Boman Chnrch : ' ad jus beati Petri 
et sacrosanctad RomanaB EcclesisB pertdnere.' " But what juris- 
diction does the pope mean here ? Is it spiritual jurisdiction or 
temporal? Most certainly the former, as manifestly appears 
from the following part of the letter; for, immediately after 
the words cited, it recites that, the king of England having 
formed the design of conquering Ireland, and of maintaining 
there the rights of the churches, the pope praises and approyes 
the project, for the good of religion and the sanctification of 
souls ; saving the rights of the churches and the Peter pence, 
which the inhabitants used to pay to the Holy See.^ Here 
there is not a single word that supposes or authorizes the extra- 
vagant right of disposing, with absolute control, of Ireland, 
and of all the islands enlightened by the light of the Gk>speL 
The only right which the pope attributes to himself over Ireland 
is the right to the Peter pence, which the Irish were in tiiie 
habit of paying annually to the Roman Church, before the 
conquest of their country by the English. 

204. DterttM of the TkWd and Fourth CouTtciU of Lateran on Tem^ponU Maitert, 

aanctioned by Sowreigni, 

The third and fourth councils of Lateran, which were held 
in 1179 and 1215, decree against the Albigenses, and many 
other heretics of that period, temporal penalties, among which 
were the forfeiture of all civil rights and temporal dignities, by 
lords who either embraced or favoured heresy.' 



' *' Significasti nobis, fill in Christo carissime, te Hibemis inmilAm, ad rab* 
dendnm ilium populum legibuB, et yitionim plantaria inde extirpanda, tbU» 
inti«re, et de singulis domibus annuam unius denarii beato Petro Telle tolyere 
pensionem, et jura ecclesiarum illius teme illibata et Integra oonservare. . . • 
Nob itaque pinm et laudabile desiderium tuum cum &vore oongmo prose- 
quenteSy et petitioni tu«B beniffnum impendentee assensum, gratum et aooep- 
tum habemus nt, pro dilatandis Ecdesue terminis, pro vitiorum restringenoo 
decursu, pro comgendis moribus, et virtutibus inferendis, pro Chri&aiuB 
religionis augmento, insulam illam ingrediaris, et quod ad honorein Dm et 
salutem illius terrsB spectayerit, exequaris ; et illius teme populus bonorifio^ 
te recipiaty et sicut Dominum veneretur ; jure niminim eccleoastioo illibato et 
integro pennauente, et salvA beato Petro et sacroeancto Roman» Eoclesin, de 
singulis domibus, annuA unius denarii pensione. 8i ergo quod concepitii ankmo, 
iffedu duxerts complendum, stude gentem illam bonis moribus informare, etc** — 
Adriani Epist. 1, ad Henric. II. ubi supra. 

' We have cited elsewhere the texts of these councils^ ch. ii. n. 88, &o. 
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But the objections which might be proposed against us from 
those decrees have been fully solved by the explanations already 
given in a preceding chapter. From these explanations it 
follows, that the councils never assumed to decree those temporal 
penalties by their own authority, but with the consent and co- 
operation of the Christian princes, who assisted at these councils 
either in person or by their ambassadors. It must be remem- 
bered, moreover, that when these councils were held, the temporal 
penalties which they enacted against heresy had been already 
established by universal custom, and applied even to sovereigns 
themselves, by the constitutional laws of their states ;^ so that, 
in truth, these councils merely confirmed by their authority a 
point of law already long established and recognised in CathoUc 
Europe. 

205. DocHfue of InnooerU III. — In what Seme he mmrUaint the Pre-eminence of 

the Spiritual over the Temporal Power, 

Many letters of Innocent III., some of which were inserted 
in the canon law, have been interpreted as asserting the theo- 
logical theory of the divine light ; but M. de Marca, and even 
Bossuet, with whom we agree, contend that these letters admit 
quite a difierent meaning, and that every position of Innocent III. 
can be fully reconciled with the principle of the distinction and 
mutual independence of the two powers.* 

The first letter which we must discuss, contains a discourse 
pronounced by the pope in full consistory, in presence of the 
ambassadors of Philip of Swabia (then a candidate for the 
empire), who had sent them to Rome to support his pretensions 
against those of Otho^ duke of Saxony.' To dispose men to 
receive his decision with respect, the pope proves, by many 



^ Prooft of this hct shaU be given in the fbUowing article. 

' Neither M. de Marca nor Bossnet speakB of the first of these three letters ; 
nor would we have mentioned it at aU, had it not been so confidently cited by 
Fleury, as fibvonrinff the theological theory of the divine right. M. de Bdarca 
defends the second Tetter, but winks that the third does not admit of a satis- 
fiMstory explanation. Bossuet discusses none except the third, which is in 
reality more difficult than the others ; and he manifestly inclines to interpret it 
conformably to the doctrine of antiquity on the distinction and mutual inde- 
pendence of the two powers. 

' Besponsio Domini Papie, fiusta Nuntiis Philippi in Consistorio (vol. i. 
Baluze, Epistol. Innocent. III. pp. 547, 0^2)* See supra (oh. ii. n. 154, p. 496) 
some detaUs on this point. Bee also Hurter, JSist. d' Innocent III. vol. i. p. 286. 
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pasBages from Scriptnrey the pre-eminence of the spiritual over 
the temporal power. " The power of princes/' he says, " is 
exercised on earth, that of the priesthood in heaven ; the former 
goyem the body, the latter the soul. Hence the priesthood is 
as much above royalty, as the body is above the soul. The 
power of every prince is confined to his province, and that 
of every king to his kingdom ; bat Peter surpasses them all, 
by the extent and plenitude of his power, because he is the 
vicar of Him ' to whom belongs the universe, and all that it 
contains ; the earth, and all its inhabitants/ " ^ 

It is strange that Fleury and other historians could have 
dted these words so confidently, as confounding the two powers, 
and investing the priesthood with temporal authority ; though 
the pope so clearly distinguishes the two powers by saying that 
princes have power on earth and over bodies, but liiat the priest 
has power in heaven and over souls. He adds, it is true, that 
Peter surpasses all princes and kings by the extent and plenitude 
of his power ; but it is evident, from the context, that he means 
the extent of the spiritual jurisdiction of Peter, which includes 
the whole world. Fleury could not take Innocent's words in 
any other meaning, without adding to them an explanation 
entirely opposed to the natural meaning of the text* This 
interpretation is the more unjustifiable because, at the close of 
his discourse, the pope himself grounds his rights in the election 
of an emperor, not on the divine right, but solely on the origin 
of the empire itself, and the constant usage whi^sh reserved to 



* '' PrindpibtiB datur potestas in terns, sacerdotibiia autera poiestas tribuitur 
et in ooelis ; lUia solommodo super corpora, istia etiam super animas. Unde 
quantb dignior est anima corpore, tant^ dignius est sacerdotium aukn sit 
regnum. . . . Singuli (principes) singulas habent provincias, et singuli reges, 
angula regna ; sed Petrus, sicut plenitudlne, nc et latitudine, praeminet uni- 
▼ersis ; quia vicarius est ejus, cit;iM eat terra et pUniiudo ^ut, or6tf terranun et 
wUvern qui habiUmt in ed,** — Baluxe, ubi supra, p. 548, coL 1. 

• Fleury, Hist. Ecd. vol. xvi. book Ixxr. n. 82. 

Berault-Bercastel, in his Hist, de TEglise (book xxxriii. edit. Toulouse, 1809, 
vol. vi. p. 409), repeats substantially, though in a different form, this interpreta- 
tion of Fleury's. M. Henrion, in his new edition of Bercastel, suppresses theee 
interpretations, and explains Innooent's language by tiie jurisprudence of the 
time, according to which he considered himse& a legitimate and supreme judge 
of political questions of the first order. (Paris edit 1841, vol. v. p. 208.) We 
admit fully the existence of this ancient jurisprudence ; but it seems to us by 
no means necessary to have recourse to it for an explanation of the passage of 
Innocent III., of which there is question here. 
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the pope the right of crowning the emperor elect " Long 
since/' he declares, '* they ought to have applied to the Holy 
See, which, they are aware, has the principal and definitive 
right of deciding this matter ; the principal right, because the 
Holy See transferred the empire firom the East to the West ; 
the definitiye right, because the pope confers the imperial 
crown/'* Any obscurity in Innocent's discourse, moreover, 
should be explained naturally by the doctrine which he expressly 
professed, about the same time, in a letter to the count of Mont- 
pellier, in which he acknowledges and clearly defines the dis- 
tinction of the two powers, as Fleuiy himself admits. '^ It 
is taa from our intention," the pope states in that letter, '' to 
prejudice the right of another,^ or to usurp a power which does 
not belong to us ; for we are not ignorant of that word of Jesus 
Christ in the Qospel, ' Give to GsBsar the things that are Caesar's, 
and to God, the things that are God's.'' For the same 
reason, when solicited to divide an inheritance between two 
brothers, he answered them, ^ Who hath appointed me judge 
between you?'"* 

206. Sense in wMch he employed the AUegory of the Two Oreai Luminaries. 

The second letter of Innocent, which we have to examine, 
was written by him in the first year of his pontificate, to the 
emperor Alexis Comnena, to exhort him to effect the reunion 
of the Greeks to the Boman Church, and the deliverance of the 
Holy Land.^ The emperor at first gave these proposals a favour- 
able reception, but he soon repented of his promises ; and in a 



I ** Yerhxn ftd apostolicsm sedem jampridem ftaermt recamndnm, ad qnam 
neffotiiim istud principaliter et Jhuuiter digiio8citixr pertinere ; primeipaUterf 
quia ipea transtnlit imperium ab Oriente in Ooddentem ; JinaUur, quia ipoa 
conoeait ooronam imperii." — ^Baluze, ubi tmprtk, p. £49, ool. 1. 

' " Non qnbd alieno juii pnejudicare yelimtiB, vd poteskUem nobie indebitetm 
U8urpare ; chm non ignoremiu Christum in Evangelio respondine : Reddite quee 
twU CcBiarit Ccnari, et qua wml Dei Deo, Propter quod, postulatns ut hsere- 
ditatem divideret inter duos, QfM, inquit, oonMUtvit me judicem tuper vos f" — 
Baluze, Epistol. Innocent. III. torn. L p. 676^ col. 1. Fleury, Hist. EocL 
vol. xyi. book Ixxr. n. 42. 

' Matt. xxii. 21. « Luke zii. 14. 

^ Gesta Innocentii lU. n. 62, 68 (Baluze, EpistoL Innoc. III. tom. L p. 28, 
&c.). Fleury, Hist. Ecd. vol. xvi. 4th Discourse, n. 7 ; book Ixxy. n. 14 ; 
vol. xvii. 5tb Discourse, n. 12. D. Ceillier, Hist, des Auteurs Ecd^. vol. xxiii. 
p. 482. De Marca, De ConoordiA, lib. ii. cap. i. n. 8. 
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letter which he irrote to evade them, he maintained that the 
empire was saperior to the priesthood. The pope in his reply 
refutes this paradox at great length, as being evidently contrary 
to the constant doctrine of tradition ; and concludes the dis* 
cnssion in the following terms : '' You should know, moreover, 
that Gk>d hath made two great lights in the heavens ; the 
greater to rule the day, and the lesser to rule the night. Heaven, 
in this passage, represents the Church ; the day means spiritual 
things, and the night corporal things. Qoi has, therefore, 
placed in the heavens two great lights, that is to say, two great 
dignities, — the pontifical and the royal dignity ; but that which 
presides over the day, namely the spiritual, is greater than that 
which presides over corporal things ; and as great as the differ- 
ence between the sun and moon, so great also that between 
prince and pontiff" ^ The sole object of this allegory, as the 
sequel manifestly shows, is to prove the superiority of the 
spiritual over the temporal power; such is this superiority, 
according to Innocent III., that the temporal power derives all 
its splendour firom the spiritual, as the moon borrows its light 
from the sun ; because princes receive from bishops the neces- 
sary rules for living and governing well We recognise here the 
same doctrine taught long before by Pope Gelasius, and by all 
antiquity, on the superiority of the spiritual as compared with 
the temporal power ; but to infer from this, as some authors 
have done, that in Innocent's opinion, the prince derives his 
authority from the Church, or that she can take it away, if they 



* ** Pneterea nosse debueras qubd feeii Deua duo magna luminaria infirma- 
mento ccdi, luminare majmi et lumin&re minus ; luminare tnajut fU prceestet dieL, 
et Iwninart mtnia ui praeuet nocti; utmmqne magnum, sed alterum niajns ; 
quia nomine ccdi pneeignatur Eccletia, juzta quod Veritas ait : Simile est rtg- 
num ccdorum homini patrifamiluu, qui tummo mane conduxit operarim in vineam 
tMom. Per diem verb spiritualit (potestas^ accipitur ; et per noctem, camalis, 
■eoundimi propheticmm testimonium : Ihes diei eructtU verbum, et nox nocti 
indicat acientiam. Ad firmamentum igitur coeli, hoc est, universalis Ecclesise, 
fipoit DeuB duo magna luminaria, id est, duas magnas instituit dignitates, quae 
sunt pontificalia auctoritas, et regalia potestas ; sed ilia que pneest diebus, id 
est, spiritualibus, major est ; quse ver^ camalibus, minor est ; ut quanta est 
inter solem et lunam, tanta inter pontifices et reges differentia cognoscatur.** — 
Decretal, lib. i. tit xxxiii. cap. vi. (Baluze, ubi supra, n. 63, col. 2). Pope 
Innocent III. uses this all^rory in some other lettei-s also. See, among others, 
Epist lib. i. ep. 401 ; lib. ii. ep. 296. In this last letter he uses the allegory 
of the two swords to illustrate the union which ought to exist between the two 
powers. 
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abuse it,' is manifestly stretching the comparison beyond the 
limits required by the object and general connection of the 
pope's letter. To justify such a meaning, it should be proved 
that the allegory used l:^ the pope was understood in that com- 
prehensive sense by the common usage of his day ; but so far is 
this from being certain, that a contemporary of Innocent 111.^ 
Berengose, abbot of St. Maximin of Treves, explains this same 
all^ory in such a way as to obviate its injurious application to 
the authority of princes ; for, representing the two powers as 
figured in the two great lights, he supposes, at the same time, 
that each is sovereign in its own sphere ; and expressly stately 
'' that it is not contrary to the principles of Catholic faith, nor 
to those of the Christian doctrine, that for the honour both of 
the empire and of the priesthood, the king should obey the 
pontiff, and the pontiff should obey the king." * 

207. Bt a^ppoinU himself Arbiter of Peace between Philip AuguHua and 

John Lackland. 

Another letter of Innocent III. presents, at first sight, a 
greater difficulty, but, in reality, it reduces the temporal power 
of the pope to a merely directive power. The occasion and 
subject of the letter were as follow : ^ John Lackland, king of 
England and duke of Normandy, had assassinated and cast into 
the Seine, at Rouen, in 1 202, his nephew Arthur, count of Bre- 
tagne, who was disputing his claim to the crown of England. 
At the news of this crime, Philip Augustus, king of France, 
who was a near relative of the deceased, and feudal superior, 
moreover, of the duke of Normandy, as well as of the count of 

' This is Fleury's interpietation of the text ; and^ starting with it> he imputes 
absurd reasoning to the pope. In defence of Innocent we need only state, that 
Fleury's interpretation is purely arbitrary : nor would he have proposed it so 
confidently, had he known, or read attentiyely, the passage from M. de Maroa» 
which we are about reciting, and which we adopt. See the authors cited in 
last page, note. 

' " Sciendum est qubd nee Catholicae fidei, nee Christianss contrarium est 
legi, si, ad honorem regni et sacerdotii, rex pontifici, et pontifex obediat regt" 
— Berengose, De Mysterio Ligni Domini (Biblioth. Patrum, tom. xii. p. 874, 
col. 2, H). This text is cited by M. de Marca^ De Concordift, ubi supra. 

' Raynaldi Annates, ann. 1202, n. 25 ; ann. 1203, n. 54, &c. Spon^ani 
Annales, ann. 1202, n. 7, 8. Floury, Hist. Eccl. yol. xvi. book Ixxv. n. 57, &o. 
D. Ceillier, Hist, des Auteurs Eccl^. vol. xxi. p. 781. Lingard, Histoiy of 
England. Hurter, Hist, d* Innocent III. vol. i. ann. 1208, pp. 595, ftc 699, 
&c. Hist, de I'Eglise Gall. vol. x. ann. 1208, p. 250, Ac. 

VOL. II. Q 
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Bietagne, cited John, as his TaBsal, to stand his trial before the 
French barons. John having refused to appear, the court of 
peers pronounced him guiltj of felonj and treason, and con- 
demned him to forfeit all the fie& wUch he held in France as 
vassal of the king. In execution of this sentence, Philip 
inunediatelj marched into Aquitaine, then into Normandy, 
where he conquered many fortresses and cities of the king 
0f England. Innocent III., grieved at this contest, which 
he foresaw must prove ruinous to the prospects of the Crusade, 
<m which Europe was then entering, interposed his authority to 
pacify the two kings, and ordered them, by his l^ates, to sus- 
pend hostilities, to assemble the lords and bishops of the kingdom, 
and to examine anew the conduct of the king of England. 

208. MifHva oftkit OtmdMct—The P€pe*$ VindieaUm qfU. 

Such an injunction of a pope to two sovereigns appears, at the 
present day, most extraordinary ; but there was nothing strange 
in it at a time when the pope was invested, by the confidence 
of all Christian powers, with so great an authority for the 
direction of the Crusades, of which religion was the soul, and 
the pope the prime mover.^ However, the king of England, 
aware that his interests required a suspension of hostilities, 
appeared inclined to enter into the pope's views ; Philip, on the 
contrary, was so opposed to them, that he even declared to the 
legates, he was not accountable to the pope in matters that 
concerned his vassals, and that the difierences between the kings 
were no concern of the pope's. On receiving this answer, the 
pope wrote to the king and bishops of France, '^ that he never 
intended to diminish or trouble in any way the king's juris- 
diction, nor to attribute to himself in any case the right of 
abjudicating on a fief which belonged to the king, unless he had 
acquired such right by a special privily or by custom; but 
that he intended solely to judge of sin, because he was entitled 
and bound to exercise his authority in that matter over all the 
fiuthful without exception." * Here we find the pope attributing 



* See supra, ch. L n. 01. 

* " Non eoim intendimiiB judicare de Ibado, cojiu ad ipsam (rtgem ChMai^ 
■peotat judiciam, nisi fort^ juri communis per speciale privilegium vel oon- 
trariam ooDBuetadinem, aliqoid ait detractom ; sea deoemere de peocato, cqjua 
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to himself, not a power of jurisdiction oyer temporalities, but 
solely a power to judge of sin, or the right of directing the 
consciences of princes in temporal, as well as in other matters ; 
which implies no more than a directive power, in the sense 
explained in the commencement of this chapter.^ 

209. Injustice qf the Centuret patted on him in thit Matter, 

Many modem authors have imagined, it is true, that Inno- 
cent's words imply a claim of intermeddling in the government 
of all kingdoms, under the pretext of the sins which princes 
might commit in governing them.^ There would be some 
grounds for this imputation, had Innocent III. claimed a power 
of jurisdiction, direct or indirect, over temporalities ; but an 
attentive perusal of the letter proves, that he claims none but a 
directive power in temporal matters ; a power, no doubt, which 
may be abused, but which is essentially different from the power 
of jurisdiction, which the pope certainly does not claim for 
himself. 

The principal pretext for charging him with these extravagant 
pretensions was, that, not content with admonishing as a father 
the kings of England and France, he ordered them formally 
to suspend hostilities, and to submit the case of the king of 
England to a new inquiry. But admitting, even, that the desire 
of peace between those kings had led Innocent to stretch his 
authority at first beyond its proper limits, what inference can 
thence be drawn against his doctrine, which manifestly expresses 
no more than a purely directive power in temporal matters ? At 
worst, his conduct could be charged with imprudence or pre- 
cipitancy, though we are far from admitting even such censures 
on a pontiff so eminent for virtue, for intelligence, and for 
prudence, as Innocent III. ; on the contrary, we are convinced 
that his conduct was fully justified by the circumstances in 

Ad DOS peitinet sine dubitatione censura, qu&m in quemlibet exeroere poaramiiB 
et debemuB." — Decretal, lib. ii. tit. i. De Judiciis, qap. xiii. 

* Bossuet manifesUy inclines to this explanation in his Defens. Dedar. 
book iii. ch. xxii. Even Sismondi, thongh censoring severely the pope's 
intervention between the two kings on this occasion, applauds tms letter, and 
considers that it atones for the extravagant pretensions which he had at first 
put forward. — Sismondi, Hist, des Fran9ais, vol. vi. pp. 225, 226. 

' Fleury, ubi supra, n. 60, versus finem. Lingard, ubi supra. De Maitsa^ 
De Concordi&, lib. li. cap. iii. n. 6, &c. ; lib. iv. cap. xiv. 

42 
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• 

which he was placed, and on which we have often insisted in 
the course of this work.^ It is a generally admitted, and indeed 
notorious fact, that during the Crusades the popes were often 
chosen by sovereigns themselves as guarantees of their treaties, 
and arbiters of their differences ; and that in the holy wars 
especially, the princes were pleased to have the popes at the 
h^ of these expeditions, that all things might be conducted 
with greater harmony^ and greater respect for religion. Such a 
combination of circumstances naturally entitled the pope to 
interfere in many temporal concerns, with at least the tacit 
consent of sovereigns themselves. Is it strange, then, that on 
such an occasion, Innocent III. believed that he might assume 
a tone of authority, to put an end to fatal dissensions, which 
had alr^y caused, and could not fail still more to cause, such 
frightful evils in church and state ? 

210. Wite Rguumdrameet of the Pope with PhUip Auguttue. 

These views were fully laid before Philip Augustus by the 
pope himself, in a letter in which he complains of that prince's 
rejection of the advice of the papal legates. ''We have 
deputed to you," he writes, " the abbot Gasamario, with propo- 
siiions of peace, hoping that this difference may terminate like 
that which you had with Richard.* But judge of our astonish- 
ment, to find you endeavouring to restrict the jurisdiction of 
the Holy See, a jurisdiction established in spiritual matters by 
the Man-Ood, in a manner so clear and comprehensive that it is 
impossible to exaggerate it ; for plenitude admits of no increase. 
You should have remembered, moreover, that the Holy See gave 
to you, as to your predecessors, counsels for your greater good ; 
that the chances of war are doubtful ; that we asked nothing 
either disgraceful or unjust to you. We would be a hireling 
and not a true shepherd, if we could look with indifference on 
churches destroyed, the servants of Ood troubled in their func- 
tions, temples pillaged, the' consecrated virgins of the Most 
High dishonoured, and compelled to return to that world which 

> Suprm» cH. i. art. ii. n. 51, kc 

* Innocent III. had been mediator of a peace, some yean before, between 
Philip AugostuB and Richard, king of England, predecessor of John Ladcland. 
— ^Fleuiy, Hist EocL toL xtL book Izxv. n. 11. Daniel, Hist, de France, 
vol. It. p. 107, Ac 
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they had renounced. The Oospel orders ns to be reconciled 
with our brother, to hear ^tnesses, or to refer to the decision of 
the Church. The king of England, your brother in the fiuth, 
complains that you have sinned against him ; he has admonished 
you ; he has taken a great number of his barons to witness his 
desire for peace ; and finding all these measures useless, he makes 
his complaint to the Church. The Church has wished to show 
the kindness of a father, and not the severity of a judge ; she 
exhorts you to conclude a peace, or at least a truce. Now, if 
you refuse to hear the Church, ought you not to be regarded as a 
heathen and a publican ? Could we remain silent ? Certainly 
not Once more we admonish you: hearken to our counsel; 
it comes from a disinterested heart We have charged the 
archbishop of Bourges and the abbot Casamario to judge, not 
the rights of the suzerain (that question belongs to yourself ), 
but to decide on the sin, the punishment of which belongs to 
our office. If the complaint of King John be well grounded, 
we shall be obliged to use the arms of ecclesiastical discipline to 
compel you to desist from the war. If you slight a mother's 
mildness, you must feel a father's severity. Come what will, 
we fear Ood more than man ; we shall brave all persecution for 
justice sake ; we shall not sacrifice truth to escape any evil ; 
and we shall make the abbot execute those measures which our 
duty and our office require."* 

211. Ckmdttct of IfinoeeiU III, on (hit Oecanon vindicated Sy M. Hwrter. 

The circumstances in which the pope was placed being con- 
sidered, this statement fully explains his conduct, and justifies 
him in the estimation of all impartial persons. Hence, he has 
been defended in our times by a Protestant author, whose pro- 
found researches on the life and times of this pope qualify him, 
in an eminent degree, for justly appreciathig his conduct. 
" The pope's language to the two kings," observes M. Hurter,' 
'^ is the energetic expression of his sense of duty. The ques- 
tion whether it belongs to the pope to interfere in the concerns 
of kings, is at once solved by the idea which every one forms to 

* Innocent III. Epist. lib. yi. ep. 163. Hnrter, Hist, d' Innocent IIL 
voL i. p. 598. 

' Hurter, Hist d' Innocent III. vol. i. p. 600, Ac. 
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of die Mtve Old Inute^tf die inlKMe of a ixwme 
incUing die wluk voiU. Wb c» dmr, tkal if 
% pndj 110111 «^>»*"*^ cooU alwmjs be iyj r <ipBifJ in die mBuB 
•r Miioitf, die intercits of die pcopk wo«U be bmIi better 
fwjuie i dim by eonSeraees sad uja^mwn^ aai czdaage of 
JjploMtir nolcfl, wbidb, for die Moei pMt, give aoope aoUty to 
a cruft sad dexterity of ncgodatioii diil nerer troobks itaelf 
about Bonl |>ri]idple ? Innocent spcnks here like a man mho 
wtm superior to aD parties, and wbo p rop oa a in die deaiest I%bt 
to eadi, tbe aigmnents whidi mnst make him feA more strongly 
Ike advantages and tbe neccantj of pcaecL His great object 
was to make peace between the two mooaidis, whose power could 
most effsctnally contribate to the deliTerance of the Hc^ Land. 
In both his lettcfs he enforces the necessity of that peace, and 
dwells en his own daty of prerenting bkodshed ; and dioi^ 
be states that FhiHp is most in the wrong, dion^ he addresses 
Urn with greater sererity, he nerertheless does not conceal 
firom J(din, that he woold sustain the ri^ts of his advecsaiy in 
proper time and pboe. Free from all party qitrit^ and steetinf^ 
his comse aco(»ding to the light in which matters ^>peared to 
him, he soars above the riTality of kings, and sedLS only to calm 
and arert it from those whom it might inrolTe in rain.'' 

212. Depotiium of ike Emperor Frederick II. m ike Pini OemaxU Omndl 

of Lyme. 

The sentence of deposition prononnced in 1245, against the 
emperor Frederick II., in the first general Council of Lyons, 
can be explained, like that of Gregory VII. against Henry IV^ 
bj a purely directire power of the Chorch and of the pope in 
temporal matters.^ The pope's sentence against Frederick, afier 
a long enumeration of crimes, concludes in the following terms : 
" For all these excesses, and for a great many others equally 
revolting, after a careful deliberation with our brethren, and 
with the holy council, by virtue of the power of binding and 
loosing which Christ has given to us in the person of St Peter, 
unworthy though we be ; we declare and pronounce, that the 
said emperor, who has rendered himself so unworthy of the 

I Fleary, Hist. Eocl^. voL xrii. book Ixzzii. lu 29. See also tlie Aiithon 
died ftbore, ch. ii. n. 86, note 1. 
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empire, of all honour and dignity ; .... we declare and pro- 
nounce him, in the name of Gk>d, boond for his sins, rejected, 
and deprived of all honour and dignity ; and we hereby deprive 
him of them by this sentence, absolving for ever from all their 
oaihs to him, those who have sworn all^iance to him.'' ^ 

218. The Sentence of Pope Innocent IV. againtt the Bmperor explmned ty Ae 

tame Princijples cu that qf Ortgory VII. 

The explanation already given^ of the sentence of Gregory VII. 
against the emperor Henry IV., may evidently be applied to 
that of Innocent IV. against the emperor Frederick II. The 
divine power of binding and loosing which the pope invokes in 
support of his sentence, relates solely to the power of excom- 
municating obstinate sinners, and to the directive power, in the 
sense explained in the commencement of this chapter. The 
deposition pronounced in the same sentence, was simply a conse- 
quence of excommunication, according to the general belief of 
the age, founded on the ancient laws of the empire ; it was no 
more than an interpretation of the oath of alliance, given by 
virtue of the said directive power. Such is the explanation of 
this sentence given by the archbishop of Cambray, in his Dis- 
sertation on the Authority of the Pope. '' The Ultramontanes 
will answer," he says,* " that the pope could well say, * We 



' " No8 itaque, gaper pnamiisis et oompluribiui aliis ejns nefiuidis exoeanbui^ 
cum fratribufl nostiis et aacro ooncilio deliberatione pmhabitft diligenti, otun 
Jesu Chriflii vices immeriti teneamus in terrisy nobisque in beati Petri apostoli 
personA sit diotam : Q^odenlmque ligaverie iuper terram, etc., memoratam prin* 
cipem, qui sese imperio et regnis, omnique honore ac dignitate reddidit tarn 
indignum, qnique, propter suas impietates, k Deo ne regnet yel imperet est 
abjectus, suis ugatnm peooatis, et abjectnm, omniqne honore et dignitate pri* 
vatum k Domino ostendimos, denuntiamas, ac nihilominus sententiando priTa- 
muB ; omnes qui ei iaramento fidelitatis tenentar adscripti, k jnramento ni^jns- 
modi perpetnb absoWentes/* — Conoil. Lugd. I. Sententia contra Friderioum in 
Concilio Uta (Labbe, Concil. torn. xi. part. i. p. 645). 

' See supra, n. 191. 

* " Transalpini dicturi snnt pontificem ita pronuntiavisse, Sententiando pH' 
vamuSf eo quod pcmtifices contendant Francum et Germanicum receus noo 
Romanum imperium, soU pontificiA auctoritate fiiisse institutum, atone adeo 
hoc imperium euefeudwn Romance tedia. Innocentius ait, Sententiando priiMh 
mus, in hoc scilicet, quod abeolvimut omnet qui ei Jnramento fidditatia tenentwt 
adttricti. Idem est prorsus ac si diceret: Deolaramns earn, ob fiusinora et 
impietatem, indignum esse qui gentibns Gathohois pradt: dedatamus ooii* 
tractum ab imperatore palam vioUtum, jam populos imperii nen adstrinffem ; 
quaodoquidem populi, non nisi pactis oonditiombus, sabesse et parere Tolutti. 
In hoc, Innocentius exercet potestatem k Christo datam : Q^odcimque Ugoiomii 
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deprive, by this sentence, the emperor Frederick of all honour 
and of all dignity ;' because the popes maintain, that the new 
empire of the Franks and Germans had been established by their 
authority alone, and that it is, by the very fact, a fief of the 
Holy See.' These words of Innocent IV., * We deprive by this 
sentence/ signify, ' we loose all those who are bound to him by 
the oath of allegiance/ It is precisely as if he had said. We 
declare him unworthy, on account of his crime, to rule a 
Catholic people ; we declare that the contract which has been 
openly violated by the emperor, is no longer binding on the 
people of the empire ; because those people never engaged to 
obey him except on certain stipulated conditions. In pronoun- 
cing this sentence. Innocent IV. exercises that power which 
Jesus Christ had given to him, by the words, ' Whatsoever you 
shall bind on earth, shall be bound also in heaven / he exer- 
cises, I say, that power, by declaring Frederick bound by hia 
sins, and tiie people freed from their oath of allegiance." 

214. Why he does not mention the Lmn of the Empire. 

It may, perhaps, be asked, why Innocent does not appeal to 
the laws of the empire, on which his sentence against the 
emperor was founded? We have anticipated this objection in 
discussing the sentence of Gregory VII. against the emperor 
Henry IV. We have remarked that, as the sentence of the 
pope deposed the sovereign by excommunication, this latter was 
the principal, direct, and immediate object of the sentence ; 
and, consequently, that of which the grounds should be more 
fully stated, as it was the cause of the deposition, which it then 
entailed, in certain cases, by the constitution of the empire. 
We added, moreover, that neither in the ecclesiastical nor in the 
civil tribunals, is the judge considered bound to state in detail 
the grounds of his sentence ; frequently, he states only the 
principal ones. Even French authors apply this principle to the 



tuper terram, etc. ; videlicet, ut Fridericum ligatum pecccUis, et populoa jnnn 
mento fidelitatiii aolutog declaret." — Fenelon, DiBsert. de Auotorit Samml 
Pontificis, cap. xzxiz. p. 387. 

' We have seen already that the empire was not a fief of the Holy See, ia 
the proper and rigorons sense of that term ; but in a more general sense, " im. 
plying a special dependence of the empire on the Holy See. See supra^ ch. ii. 
s. 142, Ac. 
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sentence of Innocent IV. against Frederick ; for they admit that 
it was, to a great degree, founded on the special dependence of 
the empire on the Holy See, at that period, thongh the pope 
does not expressly mention that dependence.^ 

215. Examination oftheBuU of Boniface VI IL, Unam Sanctam, 

Of all the acts of the Holy See on this matter, the most cele- 
brated, and beyond all question the most difficult at first sight, 
is the bull of Boniface VIII., TJnam Sanctam, published by that 
pope in 1302, in the warm contests which he had with Philip 
the Fair.^ It has been asserted that, in this constitution, Boni- 
face VIII. carried his authority farther than any pope since the 
time of Gregory VII., and attributed to himself, manifestly, the 
right of disposing, as universal monarch, of all the kingdoms of 
the earth.^ This interpretation of the bull Unam Sanctam is, 
however, very far from being unquestionable. Fenelon explains 
it as the directive power,^ and such, we also believe, its real sense 
must appear to all unprejudiced readers. The chief difficulty 
lies in the following passage : '^ The gospel teaches us that there 
are in the Church, and that the Church has in her power, two 
swords, the spiritual and the temporal ; both are in the power of 
the Church ; but the first must be drawn by the Church, and by 
the arm of the sovereign pontiff ; the second, for the Church, 
by the arm of kings and soldiers, at the pontiff's request. The 
temporal sword ought to be subject to the spiritual ; that is, the 
temporal power to the spiritual, according to these words of the 
Apostle: ' There is no power but from Ood ; and those that are, 
are ordained of God :'* now the two powers would not be well 
ordained, if the temporal sword were not subject to the spiritual, 
as the inferior to the superior. It cannot be denied that the 
spiritual power as much surpasses the temporal in dignity, as 



> Bosfluet, Defens. Declar. lib. iv. cap. ix. Flenry, ubi sapra^ n. 29. 

'Hist, du DiffSrend entre Boni&ce YIII. et Philippe le Bel, ann. 1302. 
Baynaldi et Spondani AoDales, ann. 1302. Fleniy, Hist. EccL vol. ziz. book 
xc. n. 18. Hist, de I'EgliBe Gall. vol. xii. ann. 1302, p. 842, ftc. Daniel, 
Hist, de France, vol. v. ann. 1802, p. 75. Bossuet, Defens. Declar. lib. iii. 
cap. xxiii. &c. Fenelon, De Auctoritate Summi Pontit cap. xxyii. De 
Marca, De Concordid^ lib. iv. cap. xvi. 

* Bossaet, Fleury, De Marca, abi supra. 

* Fenelon, ubi supra. * Bom. xiii. 1. 
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Spiritual things in general surpass the temporaL The Y&rj 
origin itself of the temporal power demonstrates this ; for, 
according to the testimony of tmth, the spiritoal has the right 
of appointing the temporal power, and of judging it when it 
errs ; thus also is verified in the Church and the ecclesiastical 
power the oracle of Jeremias : ' Lo, I have set thee this day oyer 
nations and over kingdoms/' If, therefore, the temporal power 
errs, it must be judged by the spiritual ; if the spiritual power 
of inferior rank commit &ults, it must be judged by a spiritual 
power of a superior order ; but if the supreme spiritual power 
commit fiEtults, it can be judged by God alone, and not by any 
man, according to the words of the Apostle : ' The spiritual man 
judgeth all things, and he himself is judged of no man.'* 
This sovereign spiritual power has been given to Peter by 
those words : ' Whatsoever thou shalt bind,'' &c. ; whoever, there- 
fore, resisteth this power so ordained by Ood, resisteth the order 
of God."* 

216. The tircmgeti Exprestiont of ikU Bull borrowed from SL Bernard amd 

Hitgo de Samcio Victore, 

The boldest assertions in this passage are, '^ that the Church 



• Jer. i. 10. • 1 Cor. ii. 15. » Matt. xvL 10. 

* " In eoclesift ejaaque potestate daos e«ie gladioa, spiritualem videlicet et 
temporalem, ETanffeliois aictis instmimur. . . . Uterque est in |>ote8tate eocle- 
■IJB, spiritualifl soiLcet gUdiua et materialis ; sed is quidem pro eoclemi^ iUe 
vei^ ab ecclesiA exerendus ; ille Bacerdotis, is manu regum et militum, sed ad 
nutum et patientiam sacerdotis. Oportet autem gladinm esse sub gladio, et 
temporalem auctoritatem spiritnali subjici potestati ; nam ctim dicat apostolus : 
Non est pottsUu nisi d Dto ; quce autem sunt, d Deo ordinata sunt ; non antem 
ordinata essent, nisi gladius esset sub gladio, et tamqnam inferior rednoeretur 
per aliom in suprema. . . . Spiritualeni autem, et dignitate, et nobilitate, ter- 
renam quamlibet prsBoellere potestatem, oportet tant6 olariiis nos fateri, quanta 
spirituiuia temporalia aotecellunt. Quod etiam ex decimarum datione, et 
benedictione, et sanctificatione, ex ipsius potestatis acoeptione, ex ipsamm 
rerum gubematione, claris oculis intuemur. Nam veritate testante, spiritualis 
potestas terrenam potestatem instituere habet, et judicare, si bona non ftierit : 
rio de eoclesiA et eoclesiasticft potestate verificatur vaticinium JeremisB : £oee 
eonstitui te hodie super gentes et regna, etc. Ergo si deriat terrena potestas^ 
judicabitur & potestate spiritual! ; sed si deviat spiritualis minor, k suo supe- 
riori : si verb suprenu^ k solo Deo, non ab homine poterit judicari, testante 
apostolo : Spiritualis homo fudicai wthnia, ipse avUem d nemhte Judicatur. Est 
autem haec auctoritas (etsi data sit homini, et exeroeatur per hominera) non 
humana, sed potiiis divina, ore divino Petro data, sibique, suisque succee- 
■oribus, in ipso quern confessus fuit, petrA firmata : dicente Domino ipsi Petro : 
Quodcmme ligaveris, etc. Quicwnque igitur huic potestati, k Deo sic ordinatss 
resistit, Dei ordiruUioni resistit." — Extravag. Ckmimun. lib. i. ; De Majoritate 
et Obed. cap. i. Hist, du Difi&rend, kc, I^uves, p. 54, ko. 
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has at her command two swords, or two powers/' that 'Hhe 
temporal sword is subject and subordinate to the spiritual, as the 
inferior to the superior ;" that " the power of the prince ought 
to be exercised at the request of the pontiff;'' finally, that " it 
belongs to the spiritual power to appoint the temporal, and to 
judge it, when it errs." Now, however strong such assertions 
may appear, their difficulty disappears when they are compared 
with those of St. Bernard and Hugo de Sancto Victore, which 
we have already explained, and which this bull of Boniface VIII. 
repeats, almost word for word. In truth, the holy doctor 
expressly teaches in many of his works, '' that the two swords 
belong to the Church, to be drawn when necessary, one by the 
arm of the pontiff, and the other at his request ;*' expressions 
which Bossuet and Fleury explain in the sense of the directive 
power, by virtue of which the Church and the pope are entitled, 
and even bound, to solicit princes, by advice and exhortation, 
to take arms.^ 

The other expressions of Boniface VIII. — " that it belongs to 
the spiritual power to appoint the temporal, and to judge it, 
when it errs" — are taken from Hugo de Sancto Victore, who 
certainly intends by these words, not the ordinary power of the 
priesthood, but the extraordinary power which Samuel had 
received from God to establish kingly government among the 
Hebrews.* That is the meaning given by Bossuet himself to 
the words of Hugo, and which the glossarist gives to Boni- 
face VIII. ; so that the sole design of the pope, as well as of 
Hugo, was to prove the superiority of the spiritual over the 
temporal power, by the mission and authority which the first had 
received to estabKsh the latter. This explanation, which 
naturally results from the context of Hugo's discourse, is not 
less obvious from that of Boniface VIII. ; for his sole object in 
the passage cited is to prove the superiority of the spiritual over 
the temporal power, " by the very origin of the latter, according 
to the testimony of truth ;" that is, according to sacred history, 
to which the allusion is manifestly made. We may add, with 
Fenelon and Bossuet himself, that by virtue of a power merely 
directive, the Church can, in a certain sense, *^ appoint, judge, 



* See supra, n. 197. * Ibid. n. 196. 
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and depose the temporal power ;" not by conferring or taking 
away civil or temporal jurisdiction, bat by pointing ont, like a 
good mother, to the electors, those whom tiiey ought to choose 
as sovereigns, and to depose them, or confirm them in that 
exalted state, as Pope Zachary once acted with r^rd to the 
French barons.^ 

217. JUmarkdbU C<mdusian of thit BtUL 

After these observations, which are groonded on the text 
itself of the ball, shoold any doabts yet remain on the tme 
sense of BonifiEice VIII., they must, we believe, be completely 
removed by the conclusion of the ball itself For it is certain, 
that in that conclusion the pope only defines this Catholic 
dogma, which has been at all times admitted in the Church ; 
namely, '^ that every human creature is subject to the pope.'' * 
Now, is it credible that BonifEice VIII. woidd have drawn only 
that conclusion from the principles laid down in his bull, if his 
object had been to establish therein a jurisdiction, even indirect, 
of the Church and pope over temporal matters ? Should he not 
naturally infer from such principles, that the secular power was 
subject to his jurisdiction, even in the temporal order. So 
naturally should this conclusion follow from the principles attri- 
buted to Boniface VIII., that even the authors who cliarge him 
with them, are surprised to find so moderate an inference from 
principles so extravagant.' 

218. ModeraU Explanation of thia Decree given, by Boniface VIII, him$df. 

Finally, admitting even that there was something obscure or 
ambiguous in this bull, should it not be naturally explained by 
the pope's language in the very council in which its promulgation 
was decided. In reply to the reproach made by the French in 
that council, that the pope '* required the king of France to 
acknowledge that he held his temporalities from the pope," 
Boniface states, '^ We have had now an experience of forty years 

' Fenelon, ubi supra, n. 213. See the other passages of Fenelon and 
Bossuet cited above, n. 10 and 172. 

' Eyen the authors who censure most severely fioni&ce YIII. admit that- 
the conclusion of his bull defines no more than this Catholic dogma. Seei, 
among others, Bossuet, Defens. Dedar. lib. iii. cap. zxiv. ; Fleuiy, ubi supra. 

' De Marca, Bossuet, and Fleuiy, ubi supra. 
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in the law, and we know that there are two powers ordained by 
God. How is it possible, then, to attribute such an absurdity to 
us ? We protest, therefore, solemnly, that wS never intended 
to usurp, in any manner, the king's jurisdiction ; but the king 
cannot deny, any more than any other Christian, that he is 
subject to us with regard to sin." * Here we recognise that 
doctrine of Innocent III., which consists, as we have already 
seen, in maintaining the subordination of the temporal to the 
spiritual power, in the sense of the directive power. Bossuet 
himself manifestly favours this explanation of the words of 
Innocent III., which Boniface VIII. merely copies in his 
bull.« 

219. Mia Doctrine by no mea/M favourable to the Theological System of the 

Divine Right, 

From this discussion we infer, that the views of Boniface VIII. 
on this matter were the same as those of his predecessor ; that 
the bull Unam Sanctam especially gives no countenance to the 
theological theory of the divine right ; finally, that if, in the 
heat of conversation, as it was reported at the time, Boniface VIII. 
had dropped any expressions favourable to that opinion, he has 
manifestly disavowed them by an authentic declaration of his 
real sentiments. Philip the Fair was, no doubt, very indignant 
at Boniface's doctrine, and especially with what had been 
announced in the bull Unam Sanctam ; and believing that this 
bull was destructive of the independence of sovereigns, he spared 
no exertions to get it revoked. But it is equally certain that 
all his exertions were fruitless ; the most he could obtain was 



* " QuadraginU anni sunt qu6d noe cramus ezperti in jure ; et scimus qu6d 
du8B sunt pot^tatee ordinate k Deo. Quis ergo debet credere vel potest, qubd 
tanta fatuitas, tanta insipientia sit vel fuerit in capite nostro ? Dioimus qu6d 
in nullo volumus usurpare jurisdictionem regis ; . . . non potest negare rex, seu 
quicumque alter fideus, quin sit nobis subjectus, ratione peccati." — Hist, da 
Diff^rend ; Preuves, p. 77, ver. finem. Hist, de I'Eglise Qall. vol. xii. ann. 
1302, p. 840. Danie( Hist de France, vol. v. ann. 1802, p. 75. 

' See supra, n. 208. M. de Marca imagined there was some difference on 
this matter between the doctrine of Innocent III. and of Bonifoce YIII. (De 
Concordift, ubi supra, n. 5). According to him, Pope Innocent III., when 
adjudicating on the war between the king of England and the king of France, 
did not, like Bonifihce YIII., attribute to himself the right of judging the king 
of France " in matters relating to the government of his kingdom.' A little 
reflection, however, must satirfj an^ one, that the act of a king declaring war 
against another Idng is a most important ''act in the government of a 
kingdom." 
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the following declaration from Clement V. : " We define and 
declare that the boll or decretal TJuam Sanctam of our prede- 
cessor Boniface VIII., of happy memory, shall not prejudice the 
rights of the king or kingdom of France ; and that the said 
king, and his kingdom, and his subjects, are not more subject 
than before the said bull to the Roman Church ; but that all things 
shall be considered to be in the same state as before that bull, 
in regard both to the Church, the king, the kingdom, and the 
subjects." * 

220. Why U wot atjlnt undentood in a Sen$e fammrahU to that Syaiem, 

The declaration certainly contains nothing contrary to the bull 
XJnam Sanctam, understood in the moderate sense which we 
have given to it. We may therefore infer, that if it was at 
first understood in a different sense, the misapprehension must 
have arisen wholly from the troubled circumstances in which the 
bull was published, and which made it be viewed in France with 
the most bitter prejudices. In such circumstances, nothing is 
more common than to fix the most malignant interpretations on 
the most harmless expressions. Such was really the state of 
feeling at this time in France, as we learn from the best his- 
torians,^ and even many modem writers notoriously prejudiced 
against the Holy See, and most severe in their censures on 
Boniface VIII., have also acknowledged that the prejudices 
against the pope were carried to extravagant excess in France. 
Sismondi thinks so ; for though he charges Boniface VIII. with 
haughtiness of character and insolence in his contests with 
Philip the Fair, he accuses that prince of having, by his 
excesses, incurred the just censures of the pope ; and of 
having, by his influence, involved the clergy of his kingdom in 
proceedings prejudicial to the liberty of the ChurcL " Then," 

' ** No8 regi et regno (Franoomm), per defioitionem ac deolarationem boiMB 
niemorie Boni£M;ii Papas VIII., prsBdec^Bsorie nostri, qu» incipit Unam mhic- 
tarn, nullum volnmus vel iotendimus pnejudioium generari ; nee qu6d per iUam 
rex, regnum, et regnicolse prselibati, ampliiiB Eoclens aint subjecti Koduuub, 
qukm an tea existebant ; Bed omnia intelligantur in eodem esse statu, quo eraat 
ante definitionem prefatam, tarn quantum ad Ecolesiam, quam etiam m r^^m, 
regnum, et regnicolas superitis nominatos." — Extravag. Comm. lib. t. tit. D0 
Privileg. cap. ii. Meruit. Hist, du Diff^rend, Preuves, p. 288. Fenelon, nbi 
supra^ p. 333. Bossuet, ubi supra, cap. xxiv. vers, finem. Fleuiy, Hist. EcoL 
vol. xix. book xci. n. 2. 

' See in particular, Rajnaldi and Spondanus, ubi supra. 
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he says, ^' for the first time, the nation and the clergy were up 
in action to defend the liberties of the Gallican Church. Hun- 
gering for slavery, they styled as * liberty,' the right of sacri- 
ficing even their conscience to the caprice of their masters, and 
of repelling that protection which a foreign and independent 
chief secured to them against tyranny. In the name of 'these 
liberties of the Church, they denied to the pope the right of 
taking cognizance of the arbitrary taxes which the king levied 
on his clergy, of the arbitrary imprisonment of the bishop of 
Pamiers, of the arbitrary seizure of the ecclesiastical revenues 
of Rheims, of Chartres, of Laon, of Poictiers ; they denied to 
the pope the right of directing the king's conscience, of remon- 
strating with him on the administration of his kingdom, and of 
punishing him by the censure of excommunication, whenever he 
violated his oaths.^ The court cf Some had no doubt mani- 
fested a grasping ambition, and kings were bound to be on their 
guard against its omnipotence ; but too happy would it have 
been for the people, had despotic sovereigns acknowledged above 
them a power from heaven, which might arrest them in the 
career of crime." * 

221. Decrees of the Hcly See for the Partition of newty-diecovered CowUriet. 

More than a century after these fatal contests, we see popes 
Nicholas V., Calixtus III., Sixtus IV., Innocent VIII., and 
Alexander VI., partitioning between the kings of Spain and 
Portugal many newly-discovered islands and provinces of Africa 

' Letires da Clerg6 de France aa Pape, in 1302. (Raynaldi Annalea, ann. 
1802, §§ 11, 12.) 

* Sismondi, Hist, des R^publiques Ital. vol. ir, ch. xxiv. p. 148, &c. The 
anthor confinns these obeervationa in his Histoire des Fnui^ais, in which he 
fiives a more detailed exposition of the contest between Boni&ce YIII. and 
Philip the Fair (vol. ix. ch. xz. ann. 1801, 1802). It mnst be remembered, 
too, that our most respectable historians, in spite of all their indulgence and 
consideration for Philip the Fair, adopt more or less Sismondi's judgment on 
this matter, and admit that in many respects Philip well deserved the censures 
passed on him by Boni&ce. See especially Bossuet, Abr^^ de THist. de 
France, art. Philippe le Bel, towards the end ; Hist, de I'Eglise Gall. vol. xii. 
ann. 1297, 1802 (see especially p. 574) ; Daniel, Hist, de France, voL v. 
p. 124, et alibi passim ; Pey, de rAutorit^ des Deux Puissances, vol. i. p. 166 ; 
L'Ami de U Religion, vol. cvi. p. 248 ; L'UniTersit^ Catholiqne, vol. x. p. 238. 
There was also an interesting Dissertation on Bonifihce YIII. read by M. (Car- 
dinal) Wiseman in a session of the Academy of the Catholic Religion in Rome, 
June 4, 1840. This disBertation is published in vol. xvi. of the D^onstrat. 
Evang^iques, published by the Abb^ Migne, Paris, 1848 (p. 591). 
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Slid America: from this many modem writen have taken 
occasion to charge those popes with claiming to dispose, with 
absolute control, of all the kingdoms of the earth, for the good 
of religion.* 

If we examine, however, the decrees of these popes in this 
matter, the charge is proyed to be utterly baseless.* The object 
of these decrees manifestly was, not to authorize the kings of 
Spain and Portugal to conquer the newly-discovered countries^ 
but solely to terminate, as arbitrators freely chosen and approved 
by the interested parties, the disputes raised on the subject ; 
and, at the same time, to excite the two monarchs to procure 
the blessings of the Oospel for the barbarous nations of the 
new world. This is the sense in which those decrees are gene- 
rally explained by historians, — ^by those of Spain and Portugal in 
particular ;' and even by Protestant writers, who never omit «n 
opportunity of venting their spleen against the popes.^ Nor 



* Bowuet, Defens. Deolar. lib. i. cap. ii. ; lib. iii. cap. zviii. pp. 209, 65S. 
Jleuiy, Hilt. Eod. toL xxiv. book oxvii. n. 41. 

* See especially, on this subject, Raynaldi, AnnaL Eoolet. ano. 1484, n. B% ; 
ann. 1498, n. 18, kc. ; ann. 1494, n. 81, Ac. ; Bianchi, ubi supra, lib. vi. § 9 ; 
Bellarmin, De Bom. Pontif. lib. v. cap. ii. ; Mamaobi, Origines et Antiqmi. 
ChristianiB, vol. iy. p. 176. 

* See, in particular, Mariana's History of Spain, and Ferrera'si, ann. 1492, 
1498 ; Hist, de Portuffal, by Lequien de la l^enrille, ibid. ; Hbt. Gin. de 
Portugal, by De la ClMe, ann. 1498, Paris edit 1828, toL it. p. 487. 

* Grotius plainly inclines to tbis opinion in many passages of his treatise 
De Mari Libero, published for the first time about the year 1609, to sopport 
the rights, then claimed by the Dutch, of navigation to certain idands m the 
East Indies, — a right which was contested, for Tarious reasons, by the Spaniards 
and Portuguese. See some interesting details on that controversy in the 
Biographie UniverseUey-arts. Selden and Grotius. Discussing particularlj 
the Utie which the Spaniards and Portuguese might ground on the bull of 
Alexander VI., Grotius answers it in the following terms : " Si Pontificia 
Alezandri Sexti diyiaione utentur (Lusitan!), ante omnia illud attendendum 
est, Tolueritne pontifez contentiones tantiim Lusitanorum et Oastellanomm 
dirimere ; quod potuit aarii, ut Uctw inter illot arbiter ^ sicut et ipsi reges jam 
ant^ inter se, e& de re, fosdera qiuedam pepigerant ; et hoc si ita est, ohm res 
inter alios acta sit, . ad cntens gentes non pertinebit ; an verb prop^ singuloa 
mundi trientee duobus populis donare (cap. iii.). . . . Ctta denique ins saum 
aulerre alicui Papa minimi possit, qusB erit istius fibcti (scilicet, aonaftonw 
foni^^cim) defensio, si tot populos immerentes, indemnatos, innoxios, ab eo 
jure quod ad ipsos non minhs au4m ad Hispanos pertinebat, uno verbo voluit 
exduderet Aut igitnr dioendum est, nuUam esse vim ejusmodi pronuntift- 
tionis ; aut, quod non minUi eredibiU ett, enm pontificis animum fuisse, nt 
Castellanomm et Lusitanorum inter se certamini mtercessum voluerit, afiomm 
autem juri nihil diminutum" (cap. vi.). This work of Grotius, the most re- 
markable that appeared during this memorable controversy, was reprinted 
several times, especially in 1618, in duodecimo, and 1688 in 82mo. (Lngd. 
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is there anything in those decrees inconsistent with this expla- 
nation ; it is even manifestly confirmed by the boll of Alex- 
ander VI. (Inter csatera), which is considered the strongest 
argument against ns. 

222. Examinaiion qf the BuU of Alexander VI, (Inter ecetera). 

After a glowing panegyric on the king of Spain, for the zeal 
which he had shown in procuring the light of the Gospel for the 
barbarous nations of the New World, the pope encourages that 
monarch to persevere in the holy work; and the more efficaciously 
to excite him, he declares, that ^^ propria motu, and of his pure 
liberality, and certain knowledge, and by the plenitude of his 
apostolic power, he gives to the king of Castillo and Leon, and 
to his successors, for ever, the dominion and jurisdiction of the 
islands and continent already discovered, or which he may 
discover,^' within certain limits, which the pope himself deter- 
mines.^ 

Batav. Elzevir.) It was printed in 1680, with Gronoviua's edition of the trea- 
tise of Grrotius, De Jure Belli et Pads (Hagie-Gomitisy Svo.). It has been given 
since that time in many editions of the same treatise. 

Maltebmn, in THistoire de la G^ographie, which serves as an introduction 
to his Precis de la Gr^graphie Universelle (8vo. edit. 1831, voL i. p. 619), 

S renounces still more decisively for the explanation given by Ght>tius to the 
ecree of Alexander YI. " Spain and Portugal/* he observes, "jealous of each 
other*s discoveries, applied to the pope for a decision, which should divide the 
world between them, assigning to the ambition of each its own hemisphere." 
The author, it b to be supposed, must have forgotten this explanation, when 
he advances in another passage of the same work, that the pope at first endea- 
voured to reconcile both parties, " by authoritativelv tracing the fiunous line 
of demarcation," a hundred leagues west of the isles of CSkpe Verd. (Ibid, 
vol. xi. p. 648.) 

1 '* Et ut tanti negotii provinciam, apostolicas gratisB laigitate donad, libe- 
ritis et audacitis assimiatis ; motu proprio, non ad vestram vel alterius pro 
vobis super boo nobis oblatie petitionis mstantiam, sed de nostril merft libenJi- 
tate, et ex certA scientift, ao de apottoliea potettaiit plenitudine; onmes insulas 
et terras firmas, inventas et inveniendas, detectas et detegendas versds ood- 
dentem et meridiem, fiibricando et construendo unam lineam k polo arotico, 
scilicet septentrione, ad polum antarcticum, scilicet meridiem ; sive terras 
firmse, et insube inventse et inveniendse sint versiis Indiam, aut vers^ aliam 
quamcumque partem ; qu» linea distet k quAlibet insularum, quss vulgariter 
nuncupantur de he Azoret y Cabo- Vierde [the Azores and Cape de Verd^ centum 
leucis verstis occidentem et meridiem ; ita quod omnee insults et terns firmn 
repertsB et reperiendsB, detects et detegendas, a prae&tft lineft verehs occiden- 
tem et meridiem, per alium regem aut principem Christianum non fuerint 
actualiter possessss usque ad diem Nativitatis Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
proximo praeteritum, k quo indpit annus praesens, millesimus quadragentesimus 
nonagesimus tertius, quando ftierunt per nuntios et capitaneos vestros inventn 
aliquse praedictarum insularum; auctoriUUe omnipotenHs Dei, nolnt in beato 
Peti-o conceaso, ac vicariaiUs Jesu ClurisH, qudfungimur in tenia; cum omniboB 

VOL. II. B 
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This decisioa may be considered under two aspects ; first, a$ 
to its substance ; that is, so £Eur as it determines the respectiye 
rights of the kings of Spain and Portugal oyer the countries in 
question ; and, secondly, as to its form ; that is, the language 
in which the decision is expressed, and which appears, at first 
sight, not a little extravagant. Considered in the first light, it 
manifestly implies no claim of disposing, as absolute master, of 
countries which he had been expressly invited to partition, by 
the authority of the two contending monarchs themselves. The 
occasion, the circumstances, and the object of his decree, which 
was addressed, not to the whole Church, nor even to all kings, 
but to the king of Spain alone, prove clearly, that he had no 
intention of acting in this matter as absolute master of the 
countries in question ; but solely as an arbitrator, selected by 
the contending parties, to terminate their dbputes, and to fix 
their respective rights ; so that his decision in no degree pre- 
judiced the rights of the other sovereigns, on which he had not 
been consulted, and which he does not examine in his decree. 

The form of this decision, that is, the terms in which it is 
conceived, may also be easily explained by the same circum- 
stances. The selection of Alexander VI. by the two monarchs 
as umpire of their disputes, being founded principally on the 
respect which both professed for the sacred character of the 
pope, he was, by the very fact, authorized to ** promulgate his 
decision, not only as given with full liberty, and an entire know- 
ledge of the cause submitted to him, but also as given in virtue 
of that apostolical authority," which had been the main cause 
why the two monarchs had submitted to him so important a 
question. The pope, moreover, in giving this decision, was so 

UlArum dominiis, civitatibus, castris, locis et villis, juribusque et jansdictionibiu 
ao pertinentiU univerais, vobis hsBredibusque et sucoeworibus yeetris (GutelUa 
et Le^onis regibos) in perpetuum, tenore prssentiuxn, donamuB, coDoedimiis 
0t Msiffnamus ; voeque et hieredes, ao suooessores pne&toe, iUarum dominoa, 
onm plenft, liberft et omnimodA poteatate, auctoritate et jurbdiotione, fiMdmiu^ 
oonatituimuB et deputamuB; decementes nihilominas, per hujuBmodi dona- 
tionexn, oonoeesionem et aasignatiouem nostram, nulli Christiano piincipi, qui 
■otoaliter prafiktas instilafl et terras firmas poraederit usque ad dictum diem 
Ka^yitatis Domini nostri Jesu Chriati, jus qonsitum, sablatam intelligi poase^ 
ant auferri debere." — Alex. VI. Constit. 2 (BuUar. Rom. torn. I p. 464). 
This bnU of Alexander VI. has been inserted in the 7th book of the Deoretala, 
lib. i. tit. ix. De Insnlis Noyi Orbis (after the Kxtravagantes Communes, in 
many editions of the Corpus Juris Canonici). See also Baynaldi, ubi supra^ 
ann. 1498, n. 19, fto. 
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far from attributing to himself the absolute dominion of the 
countries in question, that he expressly, and more than once, 
declares, in the bull itself, that he does not interfere with the 
rights of any Christian princes who may haye taken possession 
of those isles or territories before Christmas day of the pre- 
ceding year, 1492 ; giving it thereby to be understood, that the 
sole object of his decree was to put an end to the disputes which 
had arisen, or might arise, between the kings of Spain and 
Portugal, who had voluntarily chosen him as arbitrator, and by 
no means to intrude himself as judge between them and other 
monarchs, who had neither asked nor accepted his mediation. 

223. Ii^ustice of the Cenmres passed on the Popes for Decrees of this hind. 

Assuredly these observations demonstrate sufficiently that the 
decrees of the Holy See, in this matter, by no means prove that 
the popes claimed a nght of disposing, as absolute masters, of 
kingdoms and countries, for the greater good of religion. These 
decrees rather supply an additional proof of the salutaiy influ- 
ence of the papal authority during the middle ages, in pre- 
serving peace between Christian princes. " A magnificent spec- 
tacle it undoubtedly was," exclaims Count de Maistre, "to 
behold two nations consenting to submit their present, and even 
future quarrels, to the disinterested judgment of the common 
father of all the faithful, and to establish for ever a most 
venerable court of arbitration, in place of interminable wars. 
A great benefit it was to mankind, that the Holy See still 
retained ascendancy enough to obtain this great concord. 
So worthy was this noble arbitration of a true successor of 
St. Peter, that it is a pity the bull ' Inter cetera' does not 
belong to some other pope." * 

224. Decrees of the Councils of Constance and BasU m Temporal MaUen 

authorized by Princes, 



Many decrees of the general Councils of Basil and of 
Constance decree temporal penalties against heretics, schisma- 
tics, and abettors of heresy or schism, so as to deprive them, in 



* De Maistre, Du Pape, yoL L book ii. du zir. 
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certain cases, of their properties and rank, even r^al or imperiaL^ 
These penalties are decreed not only against those who should 
impede the operations of these councils in the extinction of the 
schism which then desolated the Church ; * but also against the 
partisans and abettors of future schisms,'' and against the par- 
tisans and abettors of the errors of Wicliffe and John Huss.** 

These decrees can present no difficulty after the observations 
which we have made on those of the third and fourth Councils 



1 Ck>D8alt on these decrees, Bosraet, Defens. Dedar. lib. iy. cap. x. ; Tour- 
Dely, De EoolesU, torn. ii. p. 459, kc. ; De la Hogue, De EoclesU, p. 275, &c. ; 
Pey, De TAtitoriU des Deux Puissanoes, yol. i. pp. 106, 117, &c. ; BiaiK^, 
Delia Poiestk e deUa PoUUa deUa Chiesa, yoL i. book i. §§ 12, 19. 

' " Saorosancta sjnoduB exhortatnr inyictissiinum prindpem Dominiim 
Sigismondum, Bomanomm et Hungarisa regem, quatenhs plaoeat patentee 
Utteras sub sun majestatis sigiUis (btre, et omnibus prindpiDUs, ▼aswaHiw et 
■ubditis saori imperii, et pmsertim dyibus et inoolis dyiiatis C^onstantiensisy 
pnecipere et mandare, quod manutenebunt et defendent pnedictum oondlium, 
. . . quamdia durayerit ; et quicumque . . . (decretum istud) non obsenrayerit, 
oujuscumque dignitatis, statCls aut conditionis existat . . . eo ipso sententiam 
imperialis banni incurrat, perpetu6 sit in£unis, nee d umquam porte dignitatb 
pateant, nee ad aliquod offioium publicum admittatur; quinimm6 omnibus 
feudis, ac aliis bonis qu» k Romano tenet imperio, sit ipso jure priyatoa.** — 
Condi. Constant sees. 14 et 17 (Labbe^ ConciL torn. xii. pp. 115, 161. CondL 
Basil, sess. 9 (Ibid. p. 501). 

' " Ut autem metus, seu impressionis molesUa, in electione Pape, e6 formi- 
dolosiiis eyitetur, qu6 toti Chriatianitati lamentabiliiis eorum incussio perpe- 
tratur ; ultra prsedicta duximus specialiter statuendum, qu6d m quis hujus- 
modi metum yel improsionem aut yiolentiam electoribus ipsis, aut alicui 
ipsorum, in electione Pape intulerit seu fecerit, aut fieri procurayerit, aut 
mctum ratum habuerit, aut in hoc consilium dederit yel &yorem ; . . . cujus- 
cumque statOs, gradCls aut pnBeminentis fuerit, etiamsi imperiali, regali, pon- 
tificali, yel aliA quAyis ecclesiasticA aut seculari pnefulgeat dignitate, illas 
pGenas ipao facto incurrat, quas in constitutione fehds recoidationis BonifiMni 
pape octayi, que incipit, Alicis, oontinentur, ilUsque effectual! ter puniatur." 
— Condi. Constant, sess. 39 (p. 240, &c.). 

The constitution of Bonifftoe VIII., to which the Council of Constance alludes 
here, is given in the Decretals (lib. y. tit ix. De Poenis, cap. y.). It dedares 
infamous, and deprived of their temporal rights and honours, all who unjustly 
use yiolenoe against a cardinal. See an extract and explanation of this decree 
in Bossuet, Defens. Declar. lib. iy. cap. xx. 

* '* Volumus insuper, ac statuimus et deoemimus, . . . ut contra omnee et 
nngulos utriusque sex(ls, hujusmodi errores tenentes, approbantes, ac fi^utorea 
et reoeptatores eorum, oujuscumque dignitatis, statiis yel conditionis existant, 
auctoritate noetrft inquirere studeant (episcopi et inquisitores heretice pra- 
yitatis) ; et eos quos hujusmodi heresis et erroris laoe respersos repererint^ 
etiam per exoommunicationis pcenam, suspensionis, interdict!, necnon priya- 
tionis dignitatum, personatuum, et officiorum, aliorumqne benefidorum eode- 
siasticorum, ac feudorum, que k quibuscumque JSoclesiis, monasteriis, ao aliis 
lods ecdesiastids obtinent, ac etiam bonorum, et dignitatum seoularium, ao 
graduum scientiarum quarumcumque fiusultatum, et per alias poenas, senten- 
tias et censuras ecclesiastioas, ac yias et modes, quos ad hoc expedire yiderint 
. . . corrigant et puniant."— -Concil. Const, sess. 45 ; Bulla Martini V. contra 
errores Widefi et Joan. Hus, (p. 270, &c.). 
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of Lateran, &c.^ In the decrees of Constance and of Basil, as 
in those of Lateran, the bishops do not claim for themselyes the 
right of enacting temporal penalties by their own authority ; 
they did so only by the express or tacit consent of the Christian 
princes, who assisted at these councils either in person or by 
their ambassadors. The Councils of Constance and Basil could 
the more easily count on the assent of Christian princes to the 
decrees in question, because they merely reviyed or confirmed the 
temporal penalties which had long since been attached to heresy 
and excommunication, by the universal custom and legislation 
of Catholic Europe. Hence, we find no protest from any prince 
against the decrees of Constance or of Basil in temporal matters, 
either during these councils or after their close. 

225. Similar Decree of the CouneU of Trent. 

A decree of the Council of Trent, Session 20, prescribed 
temporal penalties against duellists, and their abettors.^. The 
follo¥ring are the terms of this decree : — '' The emperor, kings, 
dukes, princes, marquises, counts, and all temporal lords per- 
mitting duels on their properties are, ipso facto, excommunicated^ 
and deprived of the jurisdiction and dominion of that city, 
chateau, or place, in or near which they have permitted the duel, 
if such places are held under the Church ; and if they be fiefe, 
they revert immediately to the direct lord. ... As to the duellists 
and their seconds, they incur excommunication, the confiscation 
of all their property, and perpetual infamy." * 

To remove all the objections which may be raised on this 
decree, we need only observe, first, that it does not deprive the 
abettors of duellists of all their property, and of all their tem- 
poral jurisdiction, but only of the properties or jurisdiction 



* Supra, ch. ii. n. 87, &c. 

' Bo88uet, Dei Declar. lib. iv. cap. xL See alBO authors cited note 1, p. 244. 

' "Imperator, reges, duces, principes, xnarchiones, comites, et alio quo- 
cumque nomJDe doinini temporales, qui locum ad monomachiam in terris suis 
inter Christianoa concesserint, eo ipso sint ezcommunicati, ac jurisdictione et 
dominio civitatis, castri aut loci, in quo vel apnd quern duellum permiserint 
fieri, quod ab Ecclesid ohtinent, privati intelfigantur ; et, si feudalia sunt, 
directis dominis statim acquirantur. Qui verb pugnam oommiserint, et qui 
eonim patroni Tocantur, excommunicationis, ac omnium bonorum proaonp- 
tionis, ac perpetu» in&mis pcenam incurrant." — ConciL Trid. sess. 25, !)• 
Reform, cap. xix. (Condi, torn. xiv. p. 916). 
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which they may hold under the Church. The decree, therefore, 
does not imply that the Church has, by divine right, any juris- 
diction, direct or indirect, over the temporalities of princes ; but 
solely that the Church herself had acquired, in the lapse of 
ages, properties and temporal jurisdiction — an assumption which 
cannot reasonably be denied. We must observe, in the second 
place, that the temporal penalties enacted generally in this 
decree against all duellists and their seconds, are enacted only in 
the supposition of the assent of sovereigns to the decree. It is 
well known, that though generally received in the Catholio 
states of Europe, it was not received in France and some other 
states ; and that the Holy See never interfered on that point 
with the independence of the French kings; which clearly 
proves that the Church did not intend to encroach on the rights 
of sovereigns, nor to make laws on temporal concerns, without 
their consent. 

S86. DecrttM of iU Holy See agaUat ike Monarch^ of Englamd in ike SixttmA 
Century, — Oenercd Principle for the Explanaiiom of thete Deerem, 

Some years before the opening of the Council of Trent^ 
arose that deplorable schism which separated the kingdom of 
England from the Catholic Church. This melancholy event 
gave rise to several decrees of the Holy See, which raised among 
Catholic theologians, both in England and in foreign countries, 
very severe and protracted controversies on the respective au- 
thority of the two powers. All these controversies might have 
been cut short, and, perhaps, decided at their very birth, had a 
careful distinction been made between the power which the 
Holy See attributes to itself, in those decrees, by divine institu- 
tion, and which cannot be contested consistency with Catholio 
fskith ; and that which the Holy See formerly possessed, by a 
constitutional law, voluntarily established by man, and generally 
admitted at the time. This distinction solves, in our opinion, 
most of the objections against those decrees. The reader can 
judge for himself, after the observations which we shall now 
ofiFer on the most remarkable of those documents.^ 



> See BosBuet, Defens. Dedar. lib. iv. cap. xxiii ; Bianchi, DeUa Poteetk • 
della Politia della Chiesa, vol. ii. tit. vi. § 10, n. 2-5 ; Affre, Eaaai Hiatorique 
BUT la Supr^matie Temporelle du Pape, ch. xzy. 
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227. JBuUi of BxecmmvnicaUon and DepoaUion isaued by Pope Paul III, agamui 

King Henry VIII, 

After haying employed, to no purpose, the most paternal 
exhortations, and the most earnest entreaties to Henry VIII., 
to compel him to dismiss Anna Boleyn, his adolteroos mistresSi 
and to take back his lawfdl wife Catherine of Arragon, Pope 
Clement VII. at last excommnnicated him, in 1534. Far from 
submitting to the pope's sentence, the king openly raised the 
standard of schism, renouncing obedience to the Holy See, and 
declaring himself supreme head of the Church within his 
states. Paul III., successor of Clement VII., despairing of 
this king's conversion, resolyed to employ more severe measures, 
and prepared a bull, not only renewing the excommunication 
already pronounced by Clement VII., but ordering the king, 
under pain of excommunication and deposition, to present him- 
self in Eome, either in person or by procurator, within the 
space of three months, to submit his cause to the judgment of 
the Holy See. In this bull, the pope added, that if the king 
did not comply with this injunction within the prescribed time, 
he incurred, ipso facto, excommunication, and the forfeiture of 
all his dominions ; all his subjects would be absolved from their 
oath of allegiance; all princes freed from the treaties and 
engagements made with him ; and authorized to wage war on 
him, and take possession of his dominions.^ This bull, though 

* " Qubd 81 Henrioos rex et alii prBBdioti (ejus oomplioes et fitntoree), intra 
dictofl terminoB eis prefixoe non compamerinty et pnedictam excommunica- 
tionis sententiam per tree dies, post lapsum diotorum termiDorum, animo (quod 
abdt) sustintierint indnrato ; oensuras ipsas aggrayamus et sucoessiT^ reaggra- 
vamuiy Henricumque regem privationis regni et dominiomin, et tarn earn qvkm 
alios pnedictos, omnes et singulas poenas pnedictas incurrisse, decemimus et 
declaramtis (No. 7) ; ... Ipsiusque Henrid regis vassaUos et subditos k jura- 
mento fidelitatis, et oxnni erga regem et alios pradictos subjectioDe absolvimus^ 
ac penitus liberamus (No. 10). . . . Prsetereay omnes et singulos Christianos et 
principes, per yiscera misericordisa Dei nostri (cajus causa agitur) hortamnr 
et in Domino requirimus, ne Henrioo regi, ejusque complidbus et &utoribu% 
etiam uub praetextu confoederationum aut obUgationum quarumcumque, etiam 
juramento roboratarum, k quibus eoe absolvimus, . . . oonsilinm, anxilimn -veL 
favorem quomodocumque prsestent (No. 15). . . . (Eosdem) similiter hortamnr 
et requirimus, quatenus contra Henricum regem, ejusque complices et &u- 
tores, dum in erroribus prsdictis permanserint, armis insursant; eosque et 
eorum singulos persequantur, ac ad unitatem Eoclesias, et obedientiam sanctn 
sedis redire cogant et compellant ; . . . eorumque bona mobilia et immobilia, * 
etiam extra territorium dicti Henrid regis ubilibet oonsistentia, capiant (No. 
16)."— Pauli III. Constit. 7 (Bullar. Rom. Luxemburgi, 1742, torn. i. p. 707). 
See, on this decree, the Annius of Spondanns, ann. 1585, n. 15 ; ann. 1588, n. 14 ; 
Lingard, History of England. 
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dated 30th Angnst, 1535, was not issued until the month of 
December, 1538 ; the pope having judged it advisable to 
suspend its execution, at the request of some sovereigns, who 
still hoped to win over the king of England to a better oouise. 
But the fresh excesses of that prince soon convinced the pope 
that the time had come to employ extreme remedies ; and he 
was encouraged in that resolution by many sovereigns ; among 
others, the king of France and the emperor, who promised to 
give effect to his sentence against the king of England. 

8SS. 7%it Decree by fM meani ntppoaet the Theologicdl Tkeo^ 

The question is not here, whether this bull was prudent, a 
point on which writers un&vourable to the Holy See have not 
&iled to raise doubts, which were afterwards adopted by well- 
meaning authors. The sole question is, did the pope really 
attribute to himself, in this decree, a power, direct or indirect 
by divine right, of deposing sovereigns, and of disposing of 
their dominions ? Now, there is nothing in the bull of Pope 
Paul III. to justify such a supposition. He appeab, it is true, 
to the divine power of binding and loosing, as the title for his 
sentence, considered as to its direct and immediate object, namely, 
the excommunication of the king of England ; but he does not 
assert that deposition of that king was, by divine right, the 
consequence of that excommunication ; he only supposes that, 
in the circumstances of the case as it then stood, deposition did 
follow, as a matter of course, from excommunication ; a thing 
which was, in fact, then generally admitted, a^nd considered as a 
point of constitutional law in all the Catholic states of Europe, 
and especially in the kingdom of England.^ Besides the general 
arguments which establish this provision of constitutional law 
in all the Catholic states of Europe, it was moreover confirmed, 
with regard to England, by a special title, namely, the right of 
sovereignty which many of its kings had voluntarily conferred 
on the pope over themselves and their subjects, and which had 
been solemnly recognised on many occasions, by foreign princes.* 

* Id the preceding chapters we have gi^en the proofs of this ancient belief 
In the following article we shall see that it was really founded on the constT- 
tntional law of all the Catholic states of Europe during the middle ages. 

' We have already spoken of this right of soyereignty in the preceding 
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This point of constitutional law once assumed as in force, the 
deposition of the king of England was a natural consequence of 
his rebellion against the Church, and of his obstinate persistence 
in heresy and excommunication ; to pronounce that deposition, 
the pope had no necessity of appealing to or supposing the 
theological opinion of the direct or indirect power; it waa 
enough for him to declare the king deprived of Us royal dignity, 
in punishment of his crimes. This was the sense in which Pope 
Paul III. himself explained his bull, in the letters which he 
wrote to the emperor Charles V. and to the king of France, 
when making the matter known to them.^ In the first of these 
letters he expressly states, '' that the king of England deprivec) 
himself, by his crimes, of his kingdom and his royal dignity ; so 
that nothing remained but to declare against him the fact of 
that deposition ; and though/' adds the pope, '* such a declara- 
tion is not necessary, the fact being so notorious, we resolve to 
proceed with it, in concert ¥rith the cardinals of the Holy Romaic 
Church.''^ The pope repeats the same thing, in nearly the 
same terms, in his letter to the king of France ; and remarka 
to him, moreover, that the declaration in question was grounded 
on laws both human and divine : ' an evident proof that the 
pope did not consider the divine right as the sole foundation of 
the sentence pronounced against the king of England. 



chapter (art. iii. n. 186). Additional iUustratioiiB on thia point shall be giyen 
in the next article. 

* These letters are cited by Raynaldi, Annales, ann. 1595, n. 11, 18 ; and by 
Bianohi, ubi supra, n. 2. 

' " Ex quibus, et aliis qnss hoc toto triennio aocnmnlayit, BoeleriboB, nt ejna 
dedeoora breviter recenseamus, htereticas, sohismaticiu, adulter notorioa, 
homicida, sacrilegas, rebelUs, kesor nu^eetatis, multommqne aliorumque ori- 
minam reus effectus est, ae te ipm Ulo regno, et regid diffmtate privavU ; itaut 
tola declaratio privcUumit ctdvernU eum tupenit; qun tamen, ob noionetatem 
prcBmiuorum, neoessaria non esset ; ad quam, unk cum venerabilibus fratribus 
nostris S. R. R curdinalibus, omnin6 prcMcedere intendimus." — Epist. Pauli III. 
ad Carolum V. imperat. (Raynaldi and Bianchi, ubi supra.) 

' " Nos, maximo quidem cum dolore animi nostri, sed tamen extremA neces- 
sitate compulsi, ad ea remedia, cum venerabilibus fratribus nostris S. R. £. 
cardinalibus, idiptmm nobis unanimiter suadentibus, venire decreyimus, qua jus 
commune tarn divtwwn, quikm hwnanum nchU injunffit; ut scilicet eumdem 
Henricum, qui pritis per rebellionem, per hsresim, et /M^isma, aliaque enor- 
missima crimina, noTiRsim^ autem per indignam csdem S. R. E. cardinalis, et 
tot alionim clericorum et reli^osorum, regno te, ac regid digniUUe privavU, 
privatum declaremut." — Epbt. Pauli III. ad Frandscum I. Francorum regem. 
(Raynaldi and Bianchi, ubi supra.) 
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229. The Butt qfPim V, againal Blitabetk exjMnud by ikt iome Prnte^pla. 

The bull of Pins V. against Elizabeth may be easily 
explained by the same principles.^ Finding the queen obstinate 
in schism, openly persecuting the Catholics in her dominions, 
rejecting the advice and remonstrances of foreign princes on the 
subject, and refusing even to admit into her dominions the 
ambassadors of the Holy See, the pope resolved to proceed 
against her, as his predecessor Paul III. had done against 
Henry VIII., the author of the schism. He was confirmed in 
this resolution by the instances of the king of Spain, and of a 
great number of English Catholics, who believed the measure 
necessary for the preservation of religion in England. He 
accordingly published against the queen a bull, dated Feb. 25th, 
1570, in which, after having enumerated her crimes and im- 
pieties, he declared her, by virtue of his apostolic power, a 
heretic, and, moreover, deprived of her pretended right to 
the crown of England ; he absolves, at the same time, all her 
subjects for ever from the oath of allegiance which they have 
taken to her.* The pope's language in this bull is easily under- 
stood after the observation!; made in the bull of Paul III. 
against Henry VIII. Pius V., in the first place, declares, by 
virtue of his apostolic power, that Queen Elizabeth is a heretic ; 
which, as head of the Church, he had an unquestionable right 
to declare. Explaining, moreover, the consequences of that fact, 
he further declares, that the queen is deprived of her right to 
the crown of England ; and that her subjects are absolved from 

' See the authors cited above, last note, n. 226. See also Mamachi, OriginM^ 
&o. Yol. iv. p. 256, note 4. This Ust author, as well as Bianchi, expresses hia 
surprise that Bossuet, in the third book of his Defens. Declarat. (ch. zxrii. 
zxriii.), has altogether omitted the bull of Pius V. against Elisabeth. Hiey 
were not aware that Bossuet does speak of it in the following book (ch. zxiii.). 

' " Illius itaque auctoritate suffulti, qui nos in hoc supremie justitiae throne, 
lio^t tanto oneri imparefi, voluit coUocare ; de apostolicae potestatis plenitudine ; 
dedaramus prsedictam Elisabeth hsereticam, et hsereticorum &utricem, eique 
adhserent^ in prsedictis, anathematis sententiam incurrisse, esseque k Christi 
corporis unitate pnecisos ; quin etikm ipaun prsetenso regni predicti jure, neo- 
Don omni et quocumque duminio, dig^itate, privilegioque privatam ; et item 
proceres, subditos et populos dicti reg^i, ac cseteros omnes qui illi quomod6- 
oumque juraverunt, k juramento hujusmodi, ac omni prorsus dominii, fideli- 
tatia, et obsequii debito, perpetu6 absolutos, prout nos illoe, prassentiam auo- 
toritate, absolvimus ; et priTarous eamdem Elisabeth prsetenso jure regni, 
aliisque omnibus supradictis.*' — Pii V. Gonstit. 101, n. 8, 4, 5 (BuUar. Rom. 
torn. ii. p. 824). Spondanus, Annales, ann. 1570, n. 8, 4. Lingard, History of 
England. 
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their oath of allegiance to her ; and this was really a conse- 
quence of heresy, according to the general belief, not only of 
the English Catholics, but of all the Catholic nations of 
Europe at that time, who regarded this consequence as a part 
of their constitutional laws.^ Assuredly the pope could, and 
even should, suppose this law still in force, as it had never been 
repealed by any competent authority ; and as it was generally 
admitted at this time, not only by the English Catholics, but by 
all those of other states, and by the foreign kings,, who inter- 
fered with the queen on behalf of the English Catholics.^ 

280. Oaths of Svpremacy and Allegiance required of the EngUth CathoUct 

at this Period. 

But of all the decrees of the Holy See relating to the English 
schism, none gave rise to more protracted or warm disputes than 
the briefs of Paul V. against the oaths of supremacy and alle- 
giance required by King James I., in 1606.^ From the com- 
mencement of the schism the government had always exacted 
from a certain number of ecclesiastics and laymen an oath of 
supremacy, acknowledging ''that the supreme authority in 
matters both spiritual and temporal belonged to the king alone, 
and that none other, prince or prelate, had any jurisdiction or 
authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within the kingdom of 
England."* After the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot, 

I See note 1, p. 248. 

' Additional proofe of this Cm^ shall be given in the following article. See 
also the authors dted No. 9 of Confirmatory ETidence, at the end of this vol. 

' Dupin, in the fourth part of his Ecclesiastical History of the Seventeenth 
Century (p. 622), gives a list of the principal works published on both sides 
durinff this controversy. He should have added, Buares, Defensto Fidei 
Catholic8B advershs AngUcse Secte Errores, Colonie, 1614, fol. Various acta 
of the Faculty of Theology, Paris, in the ooUection entitled. Censures et Con- 
clusions de La Faculty de Th^logie de Paris, touchant la Souverainet^ des 
Kois, Paris, 1720, 4to. See especially p. 186, &c. 393, &c. 

A summary of that controversy may be seen in the following works : Bossuet, 
Defens. Declar. lib. iv. cap. zziii. ; Bianchi, Delia Potestk della Chiesa, vol. ii, 
book vi. § 11, n. 5 ; Spondanus, Annales, ann. 1606, n. 4 ; Lingard, Hbtory of 
England ; Dupin, Hist. Eccl^. du xvii. Si^le, part i. p. 370 ; D'Avrigny, 
M^moires pour servir k I'Hist Eccl^s. du xvii. Si^le, vol. i. 22 Sept. 1606 ; 
26 Nov. 1610 ; 2 June, 1614 ; Vie du Cardinal Belbirmin, by Thre Frizon, 

£822, &c. ; Hist. Societatis Jesu, part. v. tom. ii. lib. xiii. n. 62, 147, &o. ; 
*Abb^ Goujet, Hist, du Pontificat de Paul V. vol. i. p. 287, &c. We must 
remark, that this latter work should be read with caution, in consequence oi 
the well-known prejudice of the author against the Jesuits and the Holy See. 

* Lingard, History of England, voL viL pp. 92, 97, fifth edit. The text 
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James I. judged it necessary to adopt new measures against some 
Catholics who regarded his authority, even in temporals, as 
subordinate to the pope's. He had accordingly adopted in the 
two chambers a new form of oath, which all persons suspected of 
being Catholics should be bound to take, on being summoned by 
the local authorities. The following is the tenor of that oatL^ 
" I do sincerely profess and declare in my conscience, before 
God and the world, that our soyereign lord King James is 
rightful king of this kingdom, and of all his other dominions 
dependent thereon ; that the pope, neither by himself, nor 
by any authority of the Church or the See of Rome, nor by 
any other means, hath any power to depose the king, or to 
dispose of his kingdoms or his other dominions; or to au- 
thori2e any foreign prince to invade or annoy him or his coun- 
tries, or to discharge any of his subjects of their allegiance and 
obedience to his majesty ; — that, notwithstanding any declara- 
tion or sentence of excommunication or of deprivation, made or 
granted by the pope or by his successors, or by any authority 
whatsoever, against the king or his successors, or any absolution 
of the said subjects from their obedience, I will bear true faith 
and allegiance to his majesty, his heirs and successors. I do 
further swear, that I do abhor, frt>m my heart, as impious and 
heretical^ this damnable doctrine and proposition, that prince 
which be excommunicated, or deprived by the pope, can be de- 
prived or murdered by their subjects, or by any other person 
whatsoever. And I do believe, and am resolved in my con- 
science, that neither the pope, nor any person whatsoever, hath 
th^ power to absolve me from this oath, or from any part thereof. 
I acknowledge this oath by good and lawful authority to be 
lawfully ministered unto me, and I do renounce all dispensations 
to the contrary," &c. &c. 



of this oath is given in the following works : Suares, Defensio Fidd, lib. vi. 
Procemium ; BelUrmin, Responsio ad Apologiam pro Jaramento fldelitatis ; 
Pnaambul. (Oper. torn. vii. p. 640). 

* We give the text of this oath, with the exception of some unimportant 
expressions. It is given in full in the History of England, by Rapin de Thoj- 
ras, vol. viii. book xviii. ann. 1606 ; Belkrmine, nbi supra, p. 641 ; Suares, 
ubi supra ; Gretser, Ck>mmentarius Exegeticus in Apologiam pro Juramento 
Fidelitatia, cap. vi. (Oper. torn. vii. p. 47) ; Dupin, Hist. £ocl^. du xvii. 
Si^le, part i. p. 871 ; Censures et Conclusions de la Faculty de Th^logie de 
Paris, p. 394 ; I'Abb^ Goujet, nbi supra, p. 290. 
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231. Brief of Pavl V. against the Oath of Allegiance. 

The lawfulness of this oath hecame a source of great contro- 
versies among the English Catholics ; some condemned it, as 
reviving under equivocal terms the oath of supremacy ; others 
maintained that it could he taken without scruple, as it ex- 
pressed but a promise of political or purely civil allegiance, from 
which a subject cannot be dispensed, to his legitimate sovereign. 
Pope Paul V. being informed of these controversies, addressed 
to the English Catholics a brief, dated September 22nd, 1606, 
which condemns "the oath of allegiance as unlawful, and 
containing many things manifestly contrary to faith and to 
saltation/* ^ This decision, however, did not set the contro- 
versy at rest ; the partisans of the new oath circulated a rumour 
that the brief was not authentic, or that it had been grounded 
on false information ; that, in any case, it was not obligatory, 
being only the private opinion of the pope. Informed of these 
new difficulties, Paul V. addressed a second brief to the English 
Catholics, dated September 22nd, 1607, confirming the first, 
'' and obliging the English Catholics to observe it exactly, and 
to reject all interpretations that might lead them away from that 
obedience." * 

282. The»e Brief 9 do not in any manner fawmr the Theological Opinitm of the 

Divine Right, 

It does not belong to our place to record the result of this 
decision, which became a new source of controversy among 
Catholic theologians, both in England and on the Continent, 
and which was frequently confirmed by the Holy See, during the 
course of the seventeenth century.^ It is sufficient for our 

* lUpin Thoyras (ubi supra), by a singular mistake, attributes this brief to 
Urban YIII., who did not become pope until about twenty-eight years biter. 
He also dates this brief October 81, instead of September 22. The brief is 
^iyen entire in the following works : Suarez, ubi supra, p. 79 ; Bellarmin, 
Reroonsio ad Apologiam Juramenti (Oper. torn. vii. p. 641) ; D'Ai^ntrd, 
Collectio Judiciorum, torn. iii. p. 172. 

' The second brief is also found in the authors mentioned in last note. 

' From a short notice, Sur le Serment d'All^geanoe, in the collection already 
cited, of Censures et Conclusions de la Faculty de Th6ologie de Paris (p. 898), 
we learn that this oath was condemned anew by Pope Innocent X. in 1648. 
Nor did this new decision terminate the controyersy. Many English Catholics 
haying consulted Uie Faculty of Paris on the subject, in 1680, sixty doctors 
ngned a response to this consultation, declaring that the English Catholics 
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pnrpose to prove that there are no grounds for citing the briefs 
of Paul V. in &your of the theological theory of the indirect or 
direct power. In truth, the sole object of these briefs was to 
condemn the oath of allegiance, as containing many things 
contrary to faith and to salvation; and the same oath manifestly 
contained many things contrary to faith and to salvation, uncon- 
nected altogether with the theological controversies on the direct 
or indirect power. 

288. The Oaih of Allegiance centurable independently of thai Opinion; \tt, of 

reviving the Oaih of Supremacy, 

For, in the first place, it is manifestly contrary to faith and 
to salvation to attribute to any other but the pope, the vicar of 
Jesus Christ, and successor of St. Peter, supreme spiritual 
authority over a particular church. Now, it is certain, that by 
taking tiie oath of allegiance, the English Catholics attributed 
the supreme spiritual authority over the English Church, not 
to the pope, but to the king of England himself: for, in that 
oath, they declare, before God, that they acknowledge King 
James as their sovereign lard; expressions which, in that 
oath, mean supreme authority, not only in the civil and tem- 
poral order, but also in the spiritual and ecclesiasticaL The 
words *' sovereign lord'' have not that meaning, it is true, 
essentially and by themselves ; but they certainly had it in the 
intention of the king of England, clearly manifested, not only 
by the daily usage and conduct of that prince, and of the 
English government of the day, but also by many other clauses 
in the oath of allegiance itself, which attributed to the king the 

ooulcl in coDflcience, and without prejndioe to their fitith, take the oath in 
question. (Censures et Conclusions de Ia Faculty, &c. ibid.) Bossuet asserts 
tnat this response was placed on the Index at Borne, in 1688 (Bossuet, ubi 
supra, cap. xziii. initio). Still we have not been able to find it in auy edition 
of the Index, nor in the different appendices to the Index of 1681, which we 
have been able to consult. If it be not on the Index, we should incline to 
belieye that it was erased after the conclusion of the affiurs of 1682, in order 
to remoTe all occasion for fresh controversies on questions so delicate. Posdbly 
it may be in some appendix, published between 1681 and 1704, which has 
escaped our notice. Whatever be the value of this conjecture, it must be ob- 
served, that Bossuet himself notwithstanding all the decisions of the Holy See 
against the oath of allegiance, appears very doubtful about the lawfulness of 
that oath : on the one hand, he speaks with respect of those decisions ; on the 
other, he seems anxious to excuse the Paris doctors. This chapter of the 
Defence of the Declaration is probably one of those which the author would 
have most extensively modified if he had given the final revision to his work. 
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power of regulating the belief of the faithful in matters of 
faith, '' by a just and competent authority// as we shall see in 
the sequel of this discussion.^ 

234. At cengwring <u herttical a Doctrine not condemned by the Church* 

It is manifestly contrary to faith and to salvation to forestall 
the judgment of the Church, by condemning as impious and 
heretical an opinion which she has not thought proper to con- 
demn ; an opinion honestly entertained by a great number of 
pious and learned men ; now, it is certain, that the English 
Catholics would be guilty of that excess by taking an oath of 
allegiance, in which they would condemn as impious and as 
heretical the doctrine, that the ecclesiastical authority can, in 
certain cases, depose sovereigns, especially for the crime of 
heresy. The English Catholics, it is true, like other Catholics, 
might regard that opinion as doubtful, or even false ; '' but to 
condemn it as impious and heretical," without waiting for the 
decision of the Church, was (to use the words of Bossuet), 
*' what appeared rash and extravagant." ^ 



* For a deyelopment of thiB reasonizig, see Suarez, nbi supra, cap. ii. d. 3, 8 ; 
Gretser, nbi supra, cap. vi. p. 49, 50. 

' " £t quidem ab e& sententyi abhorrere, prospeotis meliiis rebus, uti noB 
Franci facimus, erat licitum ac bonum ; damnare ut htereticumy absque Eode- 
siae auctoritate, nimium et temerarium videbatur." — Bossuet, ubi supra, p. 100. 
Suarez, ubi supra, cap. iv. 

It appears that the doctors of the Paris Faculty, who defended the oath of 
allegiance, grounded themselyes principally on the decision of the Council of 
Constance, which condemns as heretical the following proposition : — " Tyrants 
may be killed by their vassals or subjects, notwithstanding any oaths or con- 
federation to the contrary, and even without waiting for the oraer or sentence 
of any judge." (Labbe, Concil. vol. xii. p. 144. Fleury, Hist. Eccl. vol. xxi. 
book ciii. n. 108. Hist, de I'Eglise Grail, vol. xvi. p. 14.) There is, never- 
theless, a great difference between this proposition and that which the oath of 
alliance condemns as heretical. The first authorizes any vassal or subject 
to put a tyrant to death, without waiting for the sentence or order of any 
judge ; that is, it authorizes the first-comer to kill a tyrant by his own private 
authority. The second only says that a prince excommunicated or deprived 
of his states by the pope can be deposed or killed by his subjects ; but it does 
not say that this can be done by private authority : whence it follows, that the 
proposition can very well be restricted to the case in which subjects would be 
autnorized so to act by a decision emanating firom a competent authority, — 
such, for instance, as that of the legitimate successor of the deposed prince. 
The proposition, it is true, even ezpUuned in Hub sense, may be impugned 
without any error against fiadth ; but it is manifestly different m>m that which 
the Council of Constance condemned as heretical. (See Suarez, ubi supra^ 
cap. iv. n. 20.) It would seem, even, that the English Catholics could, alMo- 
lutely speaking, defend it at the time when the oath of allegianoe was proposed ; 
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2S5. Ai iMbverUng the RmU of Faiih edabluhed b^ JauM C^^ 

It is not less contrary to faith and to salvation to acknowledge 
in a temporal prince the power of deciding on questions of futh, 
or of r^olating, in that matter, the belief of the faithful ; to 
attribute such an authority to a temporal sovereign, is evidently 
to subvert the rule of faith established by Jesus Christ ; which 
consists in the teaching of the episcopal body, united to the 
sovereign pontiff, their head. Now, the English Catholics, by 
taking that oath of allegiance, were evidently guilty of this 
excess ; for they acknowledged, in express terms, that this oath, 
which laid down decisions on questions of futh, was required of 
them lawfully, by a just and competent authority.* In this 
respect, the oath of allegiance, it is clear, did not in reality 
differ from the oath of supremacy, for both equally attributed to 
the sovereign a just and competent authority in matters of 
faith.' 



286. 7%e Tkioloffical Opinion of the JHvine Itiffht alwayt a fiw Opinion in 

England iu weU a» in oUter Oountnet, 

We have merely touched on the arguments developed at the 
time with great energy, by learned theologians, especially by 
Cardinal Bellarmine and by Suarez, in their writings on this 
controversy. These authors, it is true, also urged against the 
oath of allegiance many arguments founded on the theological 
opinion of the indirect power, which was then generally received ; 
but it is certain that Pope Paul V. and his successors, when 
condemning the oath of aU^ance, never intended to oblige the 
English Catholics to adopt the opinion of the direct or indirect 
power ; that the Holy See never censured such of them as 
rejected that opinion ; finally, that the English Catholics were 
always allowed the same liberty on that question, that all 
Catholics have with r^rd to theological opinions on which the 
Church has not thought proper to pronounce a decision.* 



for they ooold still fappoee the old constitutional law of England in force, which 
exdnded from the throne heretical prinoes. [Not after that law IumI been 
abrogated bj competent authority. — Ed,] 

* Suarez, ubi supra^ cap. v. n. 6. 

* See infra, Nob. 240, 241, of this first article ; and No. 8, Confirmatory 
Eyidence at the dose of this volume. 
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237. BuU of Sixtus V, againti the King of Na/varre {Henry IV.) and the 

Prince qf CondS, ^ 

We cannot close this discussion withoat devoting a few words 
to the bull published by Sfxtus V., in 1585, against the king of 
Navarre (afterwards Henry IV.), and his near relative the 
prince of Cond^, heads of the Galvinistic party in France.^ 
The pope having resolved to protect the league which had many 
years before been formed in France, to exclude the heretical 
princes from the throne, published in the month of September, 
1585, a bull, declaring them to have forfeited all their temporal 
rights and honours. After a preamble, setting forth in magnifi- 
cent terms the prerogatives of the Holy See, he recites the 
various changes of these two princes, who, after having been 
educated in Calvinism, had abjured it under Charles IX., and 
had again publicly professed it, and even took arms in its 
defence. " In consequence of these public and notorious facts," 
the pope adds, " we pronounce and declare, by virtue of the 
plenitude of power which we have received from the King of 
kings, in the name of God Almighty, and of the blessed 
apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, that Henry, late king of 
Navarre, and Henry, prince of Conde, are heretics, relapsed, 
chiefs and abettors of heretics, guilty of treason against God, 
«nd enemies of the Catholic faith ; that, consequently, they 
have incurred the censures and penalties decreed by the sacred 
canons, and by the laws general and particular against relapsed 
and impenitent heretics ; that they are deprived plena jure^ 
the first, of the kingdom of Navarre and of Beam, and both, 
of their principalities, domains, and dignities ; that they are 
disqualified and incapable of retaining such, or of obtaining 
them in future ; especially in the kingdom of France, where 
they have committed such excesses ; and that all their vassals 
and subjects are for ever absolved from all oaths of alliance to 
them," &c. &c.* 

' Bossuet, Defens. Declar. lib. iii. cap. xxviii. Bianchi, Delia Potestk e 
della Politia della Chiesay torn. ii. lib. vi. § 10, n. 5, kc. Mamachi, Onglnea 
et Antiquit. Christ, vol. iv. p. 257. For Uie development of these fiAots, see 
Da Vila, Hist, des Guerres Ci>*ile8 de France, vol. ii. ann. 1585 ; Spondaons, 
Annales, ann. 1585 ; Daniel, Hist, de France, &c. 

^ *' Qusp omnia cimi manifesta, publica et notoria sint ; . . . no8 in pleni' 
tudine potestatis, quam ipse Rex regum et Dominus dominantiom lio^t nobis 
indignis tribuit, constitati ; aactoritate Dei omnipotentis, ac beatorum Petri et 

VOL. II. 8 
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288. J%is Bull explained hy the game Princ^pUt €u thaee of Paul III, and 

of Pint F. 

To this boll may be eaaily applied the observations which we 
have ahread; made on those of Panl III. against Henry VIII., 
and of Pius V. against Elizabeth. The direct and principcd 
object which Sixtus V. proposes to himself in his boll against 
the king of Navarre and the prince of Gond^, is to pronounce 
and declare, in virtue of his apostolical power, that these two 
princes are heretics, relapsed, and abettors of heresy. He then 
deduces the consequence of that declaration, namely, that both 
princes are deprived of all their rights and temporal honours. 
Such was really, in those days, the consequence of heresy, 
according to the general belief of the Catholics of France, and 
of all the Catholic nations in Europe, who regarded this con- 
sequence as a point of constitutional law, established by imme- 



P^oli apoatolomm ejas, et noetrft ; . . . proDuntiamos et declaramos, Henricam 
quoBdam ragmi, et Henricam Condensem lupradiotoi, fiiiaae et ease lMBretioo«^ 
in luBreeim reUpeoe et impoBnitentefi, heretioomm qooque doceo, fitotoree et 
defentoret manifestos, publioos et notorioe, sicque laesn majeetatis divuue reos, 
•t ortbodox» fidei ChristianB hostes ; . . . ac proinde eoe damnabiliter ineur- 
liae in aententias, censuras et posnas saoris canonibus et constitutionibns i^pos- 
tolicis, legibusque generalibus et particnlaribus oontentas, ac hsreticis relapsis 
•t impcsnitentibus debitas ; et specialiter eos fuisse et esse ipto jure privates, 
Henricum quondam r^^m videlicet^ pretense NanrarrsB r^no necnon Beami, 
alterum rerb Henricum, Condensi (principatu) ; et utrumque eommque poe- 
teros, omnibus et quibuscumque aliis principatibus, dominiis, necnon digni> 
taiibus, honoribus, muneribus, ac officiia etiam regis ; . . . eoedemque propterea 
se illis reddidisse indignos ; ac fuisse et esse inhabiles et incapaces ad ilia 
rettnenda, et alia hi:jusmodi in postenim obtinenda ; . . . specialiter in regno 
FrandsD, in quo tot atrocia et nefiuia crimina patrAmnt ; . . . quin etiam pro- 
eeres, feudatarios, yassalos, subditos et populoe, . . . ac oeteros omnes qui illia 
qaomodocumque jurayerunt, A juramento hujusmodi perpetub abeolutoe eue, 
•to." — Bulla Bizti V. adverstis Henricum, regem Navarre. 

This bull, which was published at Rome in 1585 (in 8vo.), is omitted in the 
Bollarium Bomanum, and in most of the historical collections published in 
France, on the affikirs of the League, after Henry's reconciliation with the 
GathoUc Church. The M^moires de la Liffue (voL i. 8vo. edit. p. 286) give 
onlT a French translation of the edition which had appeared in 1585 (Svo.), 
under the date Cologne. The Latin text is printed (from the Roman copy) 
at the end of the book published against the said bull, by the ikmous legist 
Hotman, with the title Brutum Fulmen F*P» Sizti Y. advershs Henricum 
Sefen. Regem Navarro, et lUust. Henricum Borbonium, principem Condeum 
(8vo. pp. 234, no date). There is a second edition of this work, published in 
1603, in 12mo., with various Latin pieces. The whole work was published in 
French, with the title Protestation et Defense pour le Roi de Navarre, oonte^ 
I'iniuste et tjrannique BuUe de Sizte V., 1587, 8vo. Tlie Latin text of this 
bull if also given in the foUowinff collections : Scripta utriusque Fartis, Fran- 
ooftirti, 1586, 8vo. ; Qoldast, Monarchia S. Bom. Imperii, Franoolurti, 1614. 
M. vol. iU. p. 124. 
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morial usage.^ That this law was still in force, could not be 
questioned, for it had never been reformed or changed -by com- 
petent authority ; and it had been publicly appealed to by the 
chiefs of the League in a manifesto which received the sanction 
of nearly all the princes of Europe, and of almost all France. 
Accordingly, the pope's bull, after being published at the request 
of the chiefs of the League, was circulated by them through 
the kingdom, by the tacit authorization, at least, of King 
Henry IIL, who then occupied the throne of France.* 

289. Thii ExpkmatUm it tokUly incUpendent of the Opmhm of the Popet a» 

PrivaU Doctwt, 

It may perhaps be objected to us, that the theological opinion 
of the direct or indirect power being in those times generally 
admitted by theologians, especially in Italy, there is every 
reason to believe that the popes Paul IIL, Fius V., and 
Sixtus V. adopted that opinion as the grounds of *the extra* 
ordinary authority which they exercised over sovereigns. 

It is certainly very natural to suppose that those popes held, 
as private doctors, the opinion then generally received by theo- 
logians.' But whatever may have been their private opinions 
on the point, it is utterly improbable that they r^rded that 
opinion as the principal, much less as the sole ground of their 
decrees ; whilst they had a title much less liable to doubt in 
the fundamental laws of France and England, whose enforce- 
ment the Catholics of both kingdoms confidently requested. 
Supposing the existence of those fundamental laws, the popes, 
in order to depose these princes in question, had no need of 
recurring to the theological opinion of the direct or indirect 
power ; they need but pronounce or declare, in virtue of their 
directive power, that these princes had incurred the deposition 
enacted against them by the fundamental law of their own 
states. Eesting on this directive power, the popes had a prin- 



* See note 1, d. 228, ch. iii. supra. 

' See, in support of these reflections, the authors cited note 1, n. 287, supim. 
AU these £Eu;t8 shall be further illustrated in the following article, in which we 
shall prove the existence of the ancient constitutional law appealed to by the 
advocates of the League. 

' Of the opinion of Pope Sixtus V., especially, there seems to be no doubt. 
See No. 8, Confirmatory £ndence, at the dose of this volume. 

s2 
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dple admitted without diflpute by all theologians, even by the 
adrocates of the theological opinion of the direct or indirect 
power ; whilst this latter opinion, though in high repute at the 
time, was still a subject of great controversy among theologians ; 
0ome admitting the direct power, others the indirect, others, 
in fine, the directive power alone, which is very dififerent from 
the other two.^ 

240. Omdmion cf this Difciictum : lit, No Decree of Popet or Councils iamelianB 

the Ideological Opinion of the Divine Right. 

It is, we believe, unnecessary to protract our examination of 
the decrees published by popes and councils on the present 
subject. The details which we have given are more than 
sufficient to authorize the assertion, that the theological opinion 
of the divine right, direct or indirect, was never supposed, either 
by popes or by councils, in their decrees ; and that, even at a 
thne when that opinion was in highest repute, it never became 
more than a scholastic opinion, on which the Church and the 
Holy See never pronounced any decision. We could go farther, 
and prove that, in these latter times, the Holy See, far from 
adopting or sanctioning this opinion, has frequently intimated 
that she does not by any means wish to approve it, nor to adopt 
it as the principle of her conduct to sovereigns.^ The limits 
prescribed oblige us to suppress these considerations, as not 
being connected in any manner with the principal object of 
our Inquiry. 

241. 2nd, This System was never d^ned to he an Article of Faith. 

We shall close this article by simply observing, that if it be 
unjust to reproach the popes and councils of the middle ages 
with having authorized, by their decrees, the theological theory 
of the right divine, direct or indirect, it is still more unjust to 
pretend that they ever defined that opinion as an article of 
faith. We confidently defy the enemies of the Church to pro- 
duce a single authentic testimony in favour of such an assertion ; 
the lengthened accounts which we have given of the principal 



' An expoeition of these diflforent opinionB is given in No. 8, ConfirmatoTy 
Eyidenoe, at the end of this Yolume. 

* See some important details on this point in No. 8, Confinnatoiy Evidenoe. 
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decrees of popes and councils in this matter, clearly demonstrate 
the falseness of snch an assertion. The deposition of the 
emperors Henry IV. and Frederick II., the most remarkable of 
their kind, were hnman facts, not decrees of faith. The grounds 
alleged by the popes in support of these sentences, are arguments 
more or less liable to objection, and which the popes themselves 
never proposed as articles of faith.* The constitution of Boni- 
face VIII., Unam Sanctam, which appears to express the fullest 
extension of the temporal power of the Holy See, merely decides 
a point denied by no Catholic ; namely, that all men must, 
under pain of salvation, be subject to the pope ; but it does not 
define that they must be subject to him " even in temporals.'* • 
Hence, it is generally admitted, even by the nitramont<ane theo- 
logians themselves, that the opinion which attributes to the 
Church and the pope a jurisdiction, even indirect, over tem- 
porals, has never been regarded in the Church as an article of 
faith ; and that it has been always free, like any other simple 
opinion left to the discussion of the schools.' 



ARTICLE n. 

Real Ground of the Power in Qneation the ConBtitational Law of the 

Middle Ages. 

242. Some Idea of ConsHttUional Law and of Common Law, 

The better to understand and develop the opinion by which 
we account for the power exercised by popes and councils over 
sovereigns in the middle ages, it may be desirable to give, in a 

* It is a common opinion of theologians, that the arguments used even hj 
general councils, to prove a dogma of Catholic fiuth, are not themselves always 
of faith, because the councils do not always propose them as such. See De la 
Hogue, De Ecclesil^ p. 219 ; S. Pont. Greg. XVI. II Trionfo della S. Sede et 
delU Chiesa, cap. xxiv. ; Carri^re, De Matrimonio, torn. i. n. 582. This sub- 
ject is fiiUy explained in Montague's work, De Censuris sen Notis Theologiois^ 
art. i. ad calcem Prselect. Theol. de Opere Sex Dierum. 

' " Porro subesse Romano pontifici omnem humanam creaturam declaramuSy 
dicimus, definimus, et pronuntiamus omnino esse de necessitate salutis." Sea 
the text of Boniiaoe VIII., cited by Bossuet, ubi supra, p. 679. 

' In support of these observations, see I'Hist. Litt^raire de F^nelon, part iv. 
art. ii. § 1 ; Bossuet, Defens. Declar. lib. i. sect. i. cap. ii. ; lib. iii. cap. i. v. et 
alibi passim, pp. 43, 46, 248, 571, 589, Ac. ; Mamachi, Origines et Antiquitatea 
Ecclesiast. vol. iv. p. 244 ; Pey, De I'Autorit^ des Deux Puissances, vol. i. 
p. 114, &c. ; Fleury, Hist. Eccl vol. xix. book xc. n. 18. 
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few words, a correct idea of what is called constitutional law 
(droit public) y and the meaning which we attach to that word. 
We cannot better explain it than by giving, in the words of 
the celebrated Domat, the common doctrine of jurisconsnlts on 
this point "With regard," he says, "to that part of the 
order of society which refers solely to persons united in one 
state nnder the same goyemment, the matters arising from this 
order are of two kinds, which it is necessary to distinguish. 
The first consists of those which relate to the general order of 
the state ; such as those that relate to government, the 
powar of thd authorities, and the obedience due to them, &c. 
The second consists of those which regard the relations 
between private individuals, their various obligations to each 
other, whether with or without a contract The first kind of 
matters, having reference to the general order of a state, is the 
object of constitutional law ; and the second, which r^ards only 
what passes between private persons, is the object of that other 
class of laws, which, for that reason, is called priwxU law. 
Of these two kinds of law there are two sorts, admitted in 
practice by all the nations of the earth. One consists of those 
which belong to the natural law ; the other, of laws peculiar to 
each country ; such, for instance, as customs sanctioned by long 
usage, and laws such as the reigning power may enact" ' 
Thus, in the opinion of Domat and of all jurisconsults, the 
constitutional law of any society is that whose object is the 
general order of that society, especially its government, the 
authority of its prince, the obedience due to him, be. Private 
law regards solely the relations of private individuals among 
themselves, and their mutual obligations. 

243. ffow both can be known. 

Both are founded partly on the natural law and partly on 
human positive law, which may be known not only by written 
statutes, but also by custom which long usage has sanctioned. 



'Domat, Droit Public, Prefiu»e, pp. 15, 16. See, in confinnntioii of th 
notions, Suarez, De Legibns, a treatise not less esteemed by lawyers than by 
theologians, and generally regarded as ** the most dear, the most complete^ 
and the most profound ever written on this subject." — Christian, de Baoon, 
Disoours prAim. p. hdv. See also Conft^rences d'Angers|, Tmit^ des Lois; 
Zailinger, Instit Juris nat lib. iii. cap. iv. n. 211. 
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The author explains this part afterwards in the foUowiDg terms : 
** Laws or rules," he observes, " are of two sorts ; one which 
belongs to the natural law, and the other to positive law, other- 
wise called human or conventional law, because men have 
enacted them. Human laws are of two sorts ; the first, such as 
from their first institution were written and promulgated by 
competent authority ; as, for instance, the ordinances of the 
kings of France ; and the other, those whose origin and first 
establishment cannot be traced, but which are found sanctioned 
by the universal approbation and immemorial usage of the 
people: these latter rules, or laws, are called customs. Cus- 
toms derive their obligatory force from the people who have 
received them, where, as in republics, the authority is vested in 
the people. But, in monarchical states, customs are not estab- 
lished, and cannot acquire the force of law, except with the 
assent of the sovereign. Thus, in France, the kings have fixed 
and drawn up in writing, and confirmed as laws, all the customs, 
preserving for each province the laws which they already had, either 
firom the ancient consent' of the people that instituted them, or of 
the princes who governed them." ^ A little farther on, the same 
author concludes from these principles, that '^ if the difficulties 
which arise in the interpretation of a law or custom, are found 
explained by an ancient usage, which fixes its sense, and which 
is confirmed by an uninterrupted succession of uniform decisions, 
we must adhere to the sense as decided by custom, which is the 
best interpreter of laws." • 

244. Power cf the Pope and of Chwneilt over Sovereigne during the Middie Agm 

founded on the ConeHtuiional Law of the Time, 

Keeping these preliminary explanations in view, it can be 
easily proved, that the power of the pope and of councils over 
sovereigns in the middle ages, was the necessary consequence of 
a point of constitutional law, purely human and conventional, 
then forming part of the constitution or fundamental law of all 
the Catholic states of Europe, as we have already stated in our 
exposition of Fenelon's opinion'on this subject.* We mean the 



* Domat, Lois GiTiles, lirre prAim. tit. i. aeot. i. n. 2, 8, 4, lb, 11. 
» Ibid. aect. ii. n. 19. » Supra, n. 10, Ac 
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condition then stipulated in the election of sovereigns, hy the 
very constitution of their states ; a condition by which a sove- 
reign becoming notoriously a heretic or rebel against the Church 
incurred deposition. This provision of constitutional law is 
clearly proved, both by the constitution then common to all the 
Catholic states of Europe, and by the national constitution of 
certain states.' 

§ 1. Proofs founded on the Constitution common to all the Catholic 
J^tates of Europe during the Middle Ages, 

245. Tw) imforiafU PacU to he remembered <m thii Sulfject. 

To ascertain what was the constitutional law common to all 
the Catholic states of Europe on this matter, we need but 
combine these two facts which we have already proved in the 
preceding chapters. 

1st, That in aU the monarchies of the middle ages, at least 
during the earlier ages of that period, the authority of the 
sovereign was limited by the general assembly of the nation ; 
which, according to the nature of elective governments, could 
prescribe certain conditions in the election of the sovereign, make 
him responsible for his acts, and even depose him, in certain 
cases, for the violation of the conditions stipulated at his 
election.* 



I We have already seen that Count de Maistre belieTed that the existenoe 
of thifl constitutional law was sufficiently proved by the sole fiiot of the uni- 
▼ersal custom and belief of the middle ages (supra, n. 14). We at first inclined 
to the same opinion (see first edition of this work, p. 64, n. 83) ; but on mature 
reflection we have been led to believe, that that fiict considen^d in itself— that 
is, independently of the circumstances which accompanied it, — does not prove 
conclusively the constitutional law in question. It is true that, generally 
speaking, the sole Ikct {i. e. the universal belief and custom) is enough to prove 
a point of constitutional law in &vour of sovereigns, because from that &ct 
alone arises a sort of prescription, which supplies, if necessary, the flaw in the 
original possession. (Grotius, De Jure Belli, lib. ii. cap. iv. Puffendorf, De 
Jure Nat. et Gent. lib. iv. cap. xii. § 8 ; lib. vii. cap. vii. § 4 ; cap. viii. § 9.) 
But when there is question of proving a point of constitutional law in &vour 
of the Church, or of the Holy See, it is not enough, in the opinion of the 
enemies of the Church, to appeal to this argument of prescription, which would 
still leave it doubtful, or possible that such prescription arose originally from 
an error, or usurpation ; we must prove, moreover, that from the banning 
the Church had possessed it legitimately. Now it is manifest that this latter 
point cannot be proved decisively by the sole £Bu;t of a long and peaceable 
possession, independently of the circumstances of said possession. 

' Supra, ch. i. n. 25. 
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2Dd, That, from the tenth century at least, it was generally 
admitted, that sovereigns were invested with snpreme authority 
under the express condition of submission to the Church and to 
the Catholic faith ; so that, by heresy or excommunication, they 
incurred the penalty of deposition.^ This condition in the 
election of sovereigns was a public fact, manifested by the 
universal custom and belief, founded evidently on the actually 
existing constitutional law. Of the fact itself, that such a 
universal custom and belief existed, there cannot be a shadow of 
doubt after the proofs given in the preceding chapter. And 
with regard to the grounds or origin of that custom and belief, 
none can be assigned with any appearance of probability except 
an existing constitutional law. Such a provision of constitu- 
tional law cannot, in fact, be questioned, unless by supposing 
that the universal belief and custom in question were founded 
in an error, if not criminal, as has been sometimes supposed by 
the enemies of the Church, at least, material and inculpable, 
as has been asserted or insinuated by more moderate writers. 
Now, the falseness of this supposition is proved by a mere state- 
ment of the facts cited in the preceding chapter. For, first, 
supposing even that the conduct of popes and councils to sove- 
reigns during the middle ages was founded in error, we have 
proved that never was error so excusable and so inculpable.* 
Secondly, the authors who suppose that the conduct of popes 
and councils to sovereigns was founded on an error, material, at 
least, and inculpable, assert that this error came either from 
the general belief of the middle ages in the authenticity of the 
pretended donation of Constantine, or from the theological 
theory which attributes to the Church, by divine right, a 
jurisdiction, at least indirect, over temporals ; two suppositions 
which we have shown to be equally inadmissible.' 

246. Olwious Inferences from these Facts, as bearing on the present Question, 

This point of constitutional law once established, it is obvious, 
that the natural consequence of this condition stipulated in the 
election of sovereigns, should be to invest the pope and council 

* Ch. ii. art. i. 

' See the conclusion of the preceding chapter, supra, n. 165, &c. 

» Supra, n. 173, 176, kc. 
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with a great authority over them, bo as, in certain cases, even to 
depose them. For the pope and coundls being, in tmth, the 
natural judges of aU questions relating to faith, to morals, and 
to ecclesiastical discipline, it was their duty to declare and to de- 
nounce to the people, the soyereigns who had ficdlen into heresy 
and excommunication ; and such a declaration they could not 
make without pronouncing these princes deprived of their rights, 
by the very custom and the constitution of their states. To 
pronounce such deposition, the pope needed no more than the 
directive power, in the sense explained by us in the commence- 
ment of this chapter ; ^ a power generally admitted even in our 
own days, and much more in those ancient times when the pope 
and councils were universally regarded as the supreme tribunal, 
before which should be judged the case of sovereigns incurring 
the penalty of deposition. We shall only remark, that in the 
commencement, the custom and constitution of states did not 
reserve this judgment to the pope, or to the Church, but left it 
to the general assembly of the nation.* But it is certain that, 
at least from the tenth century,' universal custom reserved that 
judgment to the pope or a general council, for the good of the 
sovereigns themselves, and of society at large. It was, in truth, 
of the most vital interest to society, that the decision of a cause 
80 momentous should not be abandoned to the people, ever 
liable to be led astray, nor to particular barons, often intriguing 
and ambitious. Sovereigns themselves should naturally wish to 
have the decision reserved to the pope, or to a general council, 
as being more disinterested, more enlightened, and more fr«e, 
than that of the people or the barons. It was, therefore, 
gradually established, that the judgment of sovereigns who 
incurred the penalty of deposition, for rebellion against the 



' Supra, n. 170. 

* lu the following paragraph we shall see that from the seventh century the 
constitutional law of the kingdom of the Goths excluded heretical princes firom 
the throne. But it does not appear that then, nor for a long time later, tho 
judgment of an heretical prince was reserved to the pope or a general counoiL 

* It must be remarked, that the bishops of the Council of Troves, held in 
867, in their letter to Pope Nicholas I., reproach the children of Liouis le IM- 
bonnaire with having deprived their father of the empire without the advice or 
consent of Pope Gregory (Labbe, Concilia, torn. viii. p. 871), words which 
clearly imply that the deposition of a sovereign was then considered in France 
a eoKia ifuyor, the decision of which was reserved to the Holy See. 
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Church, should be reserved to the Holy See, or to a general 
council. By means of this restriction, wicked princes were pro- 
tected against the revolts of which their disorders might be 
made a pretext ; while there is yet a sufficiently urgent motive 
for their amendment in the dread of that terrible sentence which 
the pope and council had power to pronounce against them. 

§ 2. Proofr fmnded on the Constitution of particular States, 

247. Conditumt in the Election of the Kings of Spain in the Seventh Centurp, 

Besides the arguments dravm from the constitution common to 
all the Catholic states of Europe, during the middle ages, there 
are others founded on the constitutions of particular states, which 
prove the existence of the law in question. In the development 
of this proof we shall have occasion to remark, that this constitu- 
tional law was not established simultaneously in all the Catholic 
states of Europe, but that it was adopted gradually in all firom 
the fifth to the tenth century. 

I. Constitution of Spain, — From the seventh century we find 
important limitations prescribed to the authority of the king of 
Spain, in a general assembly of the nation.* The bishops and 
lords to whom the constitution intrusted the right of electing 
the king, decided unanimously in the sixth Council of Toledo 
(held in 638), '' that in future no king should ascend the throne 
until he had promised on oath, among other conditions^ that he 
would not tolerate heretics in his states."* From the text 
itself of this decree, and from the circumstances in which it 
and several others were passed in councils held at Toledo, about 
the same time, it is manifest, that the chief object of theeo 
enactments wad to insure the tranquillity of the state, by main- 
taining unity of religious belief. But whatever was the object 
of these decrees, it is manifest firom that just cited, that by the 
constitution of the kingdom of the Visigoths, no sovereign could 
be elected except on the express condition of his maintaining 



* Fleary, Hist. Eccl. toI. viii. book xxxviii. n. 14. Mariana^ Hist. d*Espag. 
book i. n. 82. Ferreras, Hist. d'Espa^. vol. ii. p. 812. Perez Valiente, Ap- 
paratus Juris Publici Hispanici, torn. ii. cap. yi. n. 88-40 ; cap. vii. n. 17. 

' We have already cited this text of the Council of Toledo in our Introdno- 
tion, Tol. i. p. 81, n. 2. 
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within his dominions the unity of the Catholic faith ; so that 
a prince who notoriously embraced or favoured heresy incurred 
the forfeiture of his rights, as the violator of an express 
stipulation in his election, and, consequently, could be de- 
posed by a general assembly of the nation ; that is, by the 
councils or mixed assemblies, in which the great affairs of the 
nation were discussed, and in which the bishops had the prin- 
cipal authority. 

24S. LawfuLneu of these CondiUom. 

There is nothing astonishing in this stipulation, and in some 
others imposed on the Gothic kings by the councils of this 
period, if we reflect for a moment on the character already 
given of the Gothic monarchy in Spain, which was elective, 
and on the authority Of the States-General in such govern- 
ments.^ '^ It is not surprising," observes a judicious author, 
'' that the councils imposed new laws and conditions on the 
Gothic kings. All the grandees of the kingdom assisted at these 
councils ; they were a sort of States-General. The bishops, it 
is true, had the exclusive management of ecclesiastical affairs ; 
but on questions of civil affairs the barons had their voice and 
votes, as well as the prelates." * 

249. Continuance of this Ancient Law in Spain during the Middle Age*. 

It must be remarked, moreover, that most of the conditions 
imposed on the sovereign, in those councils just mentioned, and 
especially the obligation of professing the Catholic religion, and 
of maintaining unity of religious belief among his subjects, 
remained constantly in force in the Spanish monarchy during 
the whole course of the middle ages.' In the ceremony of 
their coronation, all the kings swore to observe these condi- 
tions. It was not until after the fourteenth century that this 
oath was gradually discontinued, probably, as a famous Spanish 
l^al writer has observed, because it was no longer necessary to 



' Supra, ch. i. art. i. n. 25. 

» Note by P. Charenion, a Jesuit, on Mariana's History of Spain, book i. 
n. 82. 

* Perez Valiente, Apparatus Juris Publioi Hispanici, vol. ii. cap. yii. n. 18. 
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insure the attachment of the princes and subjects to the Catholic 
faith.» 

i250. A King rebelling against God and the Church deprived of his Titles by a 

Law of St. Edward, 

II. English Constitution, — After the tenth century the history 
of England furnishes a remarkable proof of the progress of 
that ancient constitutional law, by which a prince rebelling 
against God or the Church incurred the forfeiture of his rights. 
The fourteenth article of the Laws of St. Edward, published 
by William the Conqueror and his successors, decides expressly, 
that a king refusing the respect and protection due to the 
Church forleits his title. The following is the text of this 
article : " The king,- as he holds here below the place of the 
supreme King, is appointed to govern his earthly kingdom and 
the people of the Lord, and especially to honour the holy 
Church, to defend her against her enemies, to tear from her 
bosom, to destroy and ruin utterly the evil-doers. If he acts 

' Perez Valiente, ibid. 

' ** Bex autem, qui vicarius summi Regis est, ad hoc est constitutas, at reg- 
num terrenam, et populum Domini, et super omnia sanctam veneretur Eoole- 
siam ejus, et regat, et ab injuriosis defendat, et maleficos ab e4 evellat et 
destruat, et penittis disperdat. Quod nisi fecerity nee nomen regis in eo consiaint ; 
verHnif testante papd Joanne, nomen regis perdit.** — Leges Eduardi Regis, art. 17 
(alias 15) ; apud Wilkins, Leges Anglo-Saxonicse ; Londini, 1721, fol. This 
edition, which is &r more complete than any other, has been fkithiully re- 
printed in Canciani's collection, Barbarorum Leges AntiqusB, Yenetiis, 1781- 
1792, 5 vols. fol. (torn. iv. p. 887). 

It is strange that the last phrase of the text just cited is not found in the 
edition of the Laws of St. Edward given in Houard's collection. Traits sar 
les Coutumes Anglo-Normandes, Paris, 1776, 4 vols. 4 to. (See vol. i. p. 167» 
of that collection.) The suppression is the more surprising, as the editor 
assigns no reason for it ; as he follows in all other points Wiluns's text faith- 
fully, according to the promise in his preface (p. 7) ; and, finally, because the 
passage in question is round in all the editions which we have met with of the 
Laws of St. Edward. (See, in particular, Spelman, Concilia, Decreta, Leges, 
Constitutiones orbis Britannici, Londini, 1639, fol. p. 622 ; Wilkins, Concilia 
Magnae Britannise, Londini, 1727, tom. i. p. 312; Hardouin, Ooncil. torn. vi. 
p. 988 ; Labbe, Concil. tom. ix. p. 1023.) The omission of so important a 
passage in Houard's collection can hardly have been a mere editorial oversight. 
Possibly it might have been expunged by the censors of that day ; or per^ps 
the editor was puzzled to reconcile that article of the Laws of St. Edward with 
the true principles of the mutual independence of the two powers. His em- 
barrassment on that point must have been the greater, as he evinces throughout 
his work a strong attachment to the principles then so common among the 
legal writers, who in general are prone to extend the authority of the prince at 
the expense of the authority of the CHiurch. (See, especially, vol. i. pp. 49, 
58, &c.) But whatever may have been the cause of the suppression, one thing 
is certain, that it is very difficult to excuse it. 
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not thus, he does not realize his title of king ; but, as Pope 
John has declared, he forfeits his royal title." ^ In the course 
of the same article, after a detailed enumeration of the principal 
duties of a king to his subjects and to the Church, it is ordained, 
'^ that the king, in his own person, placing his hand on the holy 
Gk)6pels, and on the sacred relics, in presence of his kingdom, 
priests, and clergy, shall, before he is crowned by the archbishops 
and bishops, swear to observe all these things." * From this 
article of the Laws of St Edward, it follows manifestly, that 
according to the constitution or fundamental law of the kingdom 
of England, which the king swore to observe before he received 
the crown, a prince rebelling against God and the Church could 
be deposed. 

251. Authenticity of this Law, and its real iieaning. 

To comprehend the force of this testimony, it may not be 
useless to discuss briefly the objections that might be raised 
against this testimony itself, or against our interpretation of it 
With regard to the first point, the common opinion of critics is, 
that the laws attributed to St Edward, in the different collec- 
tions of the ancient laws of England, are not, properly speaking, 
his, but that they were published under his name by William 
the Conqueror and his successors, not long after the Norman 

* None of the editors of the different collectionB cited in the last note men- 
tion who WM the Pope John whose authority is appealed to in this article of 
the Laws of England. The text of this article supposes that he was the pope 
whom Pepin and the French barons consulted on the deposition of Childerio ; 
bat that is a gross anachronism ; for there was no Pope John contemporary of 
Pepin ; and the consultation on the deposition of Childerio, it is weU known, 
was addressed to Pope Zachary. There is every reason to believe that the 
Pope John mentioned here is John YIU., to whom the Decretum of GraUaa 
attributes a decree similar to the one in question. (Decretum Gratiani, part. iL 
oaosA 23, qusBst. 5, cap. xxvi. Administratores.) There is, however, a great 
difierence between this article in the Decretum of Gratian and that in Uie 
Knglish Laws. The former only excommunicated princes who, after having 
been thrice admonished by the bishop, refused to fiilnl their duty to the Churoh 
and to the poor, and to punish malefactors. The English laws go further, and 
deprive in such cases the kins of his title. This very remarlulble differenoe 
was probably a consequence of the usage introduced after Pope John's (VIIL) 
time, and admitted by sovereigns themselves, after the tenth centurv, on the 
temporal effects of excommunication, as we have already seen (ch. ii. art. L ; 
ch. lii. art. ii. § 1). 

' " Ista rerb debet onmia rex in propriA personA, inspectis et taotis saoro- 
sanctis Evangeliis, et super sacras et sanctas reliquias, coram regno et eacer- 
dotio et clero, jurare, antequam ab archiepiscopis et episcopis regni ooronetur." 
— ^Leges Eduardi Begis, ubi supra. 
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conquest of England. The laws of St. Edward may, therefore, 
be regarded as monuments of the l^islation in force under the 
first Anglo-Norman kings. In this sense, the authenticity of 
these laws is generally admitted by the best critics, and is sup- 
ported by the uniform evidence of manuscripts.^ 

Some readers may perhaps incline to believe, that the article 
cited from these laws ought to be interpreted in a sense very 
different from that which we have given to it, and that it does 
not necessarily mean that the king, in the case supposed, forfeits 
his rights to the throne ; but only, that he deserves to forfeit 
them, and that he is unworthy of the royal title. This expla- 
nation, nevertheless, appears irreconcilable with the natural 
sense of the text ; for it not only says that the king is unworthy 
of his title, and that he does not realize it, but that, in fact, he 
loses it ; expressions which convey, as clearly as possible, the 
loss of the royal dignity, and of the rights attached to it. 
Moreover, if there were any ambiguity in the text, it should 
naturally be interpreted by the usage and constitutional law of 
Catholic Europe at this period.^ 

252. Many Sovereigns declare themtdves Vataala of the Holy See after the 

Tenth Century, 

III. Particular Constitutiofis of many States considered as 
fiefs of the Holy See, — The power attributed to the pope and to 
councils over sovereigns in the middle ages, by the maxims of 
constitutional law then common in all the Catholic states of 
Europe, was much more extensive over many sovereigns who had 
voluntarily conferred on the Holy See a right of sovereignty over 
their states.' Nothing is better authenticated in history than 
those solemn covenants, by which sovereigns otherwise inde- 
pendent of the Holy See in temporals, voluntarily declared 
themselves its vassals, and did homage for their dominions. 
We are not discussing now the motives of these acts of submis- 
sion, which to the present age appear so extraordinary ; we have 
already seen that, in the existing state of society, they were 

* Wilkins, Concilia Magns Britannie, torn. i. p. 810. Canoiani, Barbaromm 
Leges, torn. iv. p. 224. 

' See, in confirmation of these Tiews, Receveor, Hist, de FEglise, voL t. 
p. 127. 
3 See note, n. 49, oh. i. 
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founded, not only on religious motives, but also on evident con- 
siderations of public interest.* But, whatever may have been 
the influence of these motives, it is enough for us to prove the 
fact of this dependence on the Holy See which most of the 
princes of the Catholic states of Europe voluntarily imposed on 
themselves, after the tenth century. 

253. Oath of Fealty taken to the Pope by RobeH Omtcard, 

The first example occurring in history is that of Robert 
Ouiscard, founder of the kingdom of Naples, in 1059.* The 
following is the form of oath taken by him to the pope, on 
receiving the investiture of his states ; it is given by Baronius 
in his Annals, from the original, which was preserved in his 
day in the Archives of the Vatican. " I, Robert,' by the grace 
of God and of St. Peter, duke of Apulia and of Calabria, 
and by the same protection, duke elect of Sicily, will be 
fiaithful from this day forward to the holy Roman Church, and 
to thee, my liege lord. Pope Nicholas. I will take no part in 
any act or counsel against thy life, thy limb, or liberty ; nor 
will I knowingly disclose, to thine injury, the plans which thou 



' Supra, n. 50. 

' Leo Ostiensis, Chronic. Cassia, lib. iii. <»p. xii. &o. Baronii Aimales, 
torn. xi. ann. 1039, n. 67, &c. Fleury, Hist. Eocl. vol. xiii. book be. n. 39. 
Voigt, Hist, de Gn^goire VII. books i. xii. p. 19, &c. 549, &c. 

■ " Ego Robertus, Dei gratid el tancti Petri, dux ApuluE, et Calahricf, et 
utrftque subveniente, futurus SicilisB ; ab b&c hor& et deioceps ero fidelis saDctae 
Romanae Ecclesiee, et tibi domino roeo Nicolao papse. In consilio vel in fiu;to, 
unde yitam aut membrum perdas, aut captus sis maU captione, non ero. Con- 
ailium quod mihi credideris, et contradices ne illud manifestem, non manifm- 
tabo ad tuum damnum, me sciente. Sancte Romans Ecclesiie ubique adjutor 
ero, ad tenendum et ad acquirendum regalia sancti Petri, ejusque possessioneSy 
pro meo posse, contra omnes homines ; et adjuvabo te, ut secur^ et honorific^ 
teneas papatum Romanum, terramque sancti Petri, et principatum : nee inva- 
dere, nee acquirere quierun, nee etiam deprtedari pneeiimam, absque tuA tuo- 
rumque successorum, qui ad honorem sancti Petri intraverint, cerUl licentiH, 
pmter illam, quam tu mihi concedes, vel tui concessuri sunt successores. Pen- 
sionem de terrd tancti Petri, quam ego teneo aut tenebo, sicut statu turn est, 
recUl fide studebo ut illam annualiter Romana habeat Ecclesia. Omnes quoque 
eoclesias, quae in meA persistunt domination e, cum earum possesdonibus, 
dimittam in tu4 potestate ; et defensor ero illarum ad fidelitatem sanctie Ro- 
mana9 Ecclesiae. Et ai tu, vel tui successores, ante me ex hftc vitA migraveritis, 
secundiim quod monitus fuero k melioribus cardinalibus, clericis Romanis et 
lalcis, adjuvabo ut papa eligatur, et ordinetur ad honorem sancti Petri. Heo 
omnia suprascripta observabo sanct» Romanse Eoclesias et tibi, cum rectA fide, 
et banc fidelitatem observabo tuis successoribus, ad honorem sancti Petri ordi- 
natis, qui mihi firmaverint inreatituram d te mihi concettam. Sic me Dens 
adjuvet, et hasc sancta Evangelia." —Baronii Annales, ubi supra, n. 70. 
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ma; entrust to me, and which you forbid me to reveal. In all 
places, and with all my might, I will assist the holy Eoman 
Church against all men, to hold and to preserve the property and 
the domain of St Peter ; I will assist you to preserve in security 
and honour the Eoman popedom, the territory, and the princi- 
pality of St Peter ; I will not seek to invade, to acquire, or to 
seize, without your permission, or that of your successors in the 
dignity of St Peter, any other possessions but those which may 
be granted to me by you or your successor. I shall endeavour 
in good earnest to pay annually to the Roman Church the 
tribute which has been fixed on the lands of St. Peter which I 
now hold, or which I may hereafter acquire. I shall surrender 
into your hands all the churches of my dominions, with their 
dependencies ; and I shall maintain them in fidelity to the holy 
Boman Church. Shou|4 you or any of your successors die 
before me, I will give my aid to the election of a pope and 
successor worthy of St. Peter, according to the advice that shall 
be given to me by the best Cardinals, and the Roman clergy and 
laity. I will observe all these things faithfully to the Roman 
Church and to you ; and I will observe the same fidelity to your 
successor in the dignity of St Peter, who will confirm to me the 
investiture now granted by you." 

254. Rights of Sovereignty of the Holy See both btfore and after the time of 

Gregory VIL 

Many letters of Gregory VII. suppose, that before his time 
the Holy See had acquired similar rights of sovereignty over 
other states ; for in maintaining his rights over Spain, Hungary, 
and some other kingdoms, he grounds his claim principally on 
ancient custom, admitted by the sovereigns themselves.^ The 
origin of this custom, and the titles of the various grants 

' " Non latere vos credimus, regnum HiepanitB, ah antiquOf proprii jurie 
eancti Petri fuis»e, et adhuc (licet din k paganis sit oocupatuni) lege tamen 
justitis noD evacuate, nalli mortalium, sed soli apostolicsB sedi, ex sqao per- 
tinere.** — Gregorii VII. Epist lib. i. epist 7. 

" Nam, ticut d majoriimi patria tua cognoecere potea, regnum ffungariof 
$anct<E Bomanas Ecdesice proprium est, k rege Stephano olim beato Petro, cum 
omni jure et potestate snA, oblatum et devote traditum." — Idem, lib. ii. epist. 
18, &c. See some other letters of the same pope, cited by Bossuet, Defens. 
Declar. lib. i. sect. i. cap. xii. xiii. xiv. ; Fleuiy, Hist. Eccl. vol. xiii. book Ixxiii. 
n. 11 ; D. Ceillier, Hist, des Ant. Eccl^. vol. xx. p. 662 ; Voigt, Hist, de 
6r€goire VII. book v. p. 184 ; book x. p. 442. 

VOL. II. T 
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appealed to by Gregory VII. are no longer extant ; but they 
oonld be either extant, or at all events well known, in his own 
time ; nor can the manner in which he speaks of them leave any 
donbt of the fact ; for it is utterly incredible that he would 
have appealed to them so confidently, had they not been admitted 
at this time as unquestionable.^ 

After the pontificate of Gregory VI I. many other sovereigns 
did homage for their dominions to the Holy See. We may 
mention particularly Godfrey de Bouillon, king of Jerusalem, in 
1099;' Roger, founder of the kingdom of Sicily, in 1130; 
and Charles I., king of Sicily, in 1276 ;* Peter of Arragon, 
in 1204;* finally, the kings of England, Henry II., in 1172, 
John Lackland, in 1213, and Henry III., in 1216.^ All these 
itates, and several others which we omit here, were, at the time, 
universally r^arded as fie& of the Roman Church ; sovereigns 
themselves publicly acknowledged the fact, by their conducti 

we have already shown in the preceding chapter.^ 



255. SemarJcaUe Conteqnences qf tkeBt RigkU. 

One of the chief effects of the feudal dependence was, to give 
to the pope over his vassal sovereigns special rights, much more 
extensive than those which he had over other sovereigns ; it was 
not a merely directive power, but a real power of temporal 
jurisdiction, and even a real sovereignty, founded on the very 
constitution of the state, and on legitimate treaty. According 
to the principles of feudal government, the revolt of the vassal 
against his sovereign entailed on the former the forfeiture of his 
rights, which then reverted to the sovereign lord. In virtue of 
these maxims, the pope was manifestly entitled to pronounce the 
deposition of a prince who was a vassal of the Holy See, when, 

' Oppose them obeervations to a great number of modem authors who oen- 
fare severely Gregory YII. and his suocessors for their pretensions over Spain, 
Hungary, and many other states. See, in confirmation of our views, notes by 
M. AbM Jager, on the History of Gregory VII. ubi supra. 

' Fleury, Hiat. Eccl. vol. xiii. book Ixiv. n. 67 ; book Ixv. n. 2. Michaud, 
Hist, des Croisades, vol. ii. p. 10. 

' Fleury, Hist. Eccl. vols. xiii. xviii. book Iviii. n. 8, 67 ; book Ixxxv. n. 85; 
book Ixxxvii. n. 2. Daniel, Hist, de France, vol. ii. aon. 1264. 

* Fleury, Hist Ecd. vol. xvi. book Ixxvi. n. 10. 
' Lingard, History of England, ann. 1176, note. 

• Supra, n. 186. 
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by obstinately persisting in heresy, or in excommnnication, he 
became notoriously guilty of felony to his sovereign lord. 

256. The King of France and some Othen exempt from all Feudal Subjection, 

It must not be forgotten, however, that while most of the 
sovereigns of Europe acknowledged themselves vassals of the 
Holy See, the French king and his barons prided themselves on 
maintaining the crown of France exempt from all feudal subjec- 
tion ; and this independence was clearly acknowledged by the 
Holy See.^ The sentiments of the French on this subject were 
manifested signally at the election of Hugh Capet to the throne 
of France. The great motive which he urged to attach the 
barons of the kingdom to his party, was the baseness of his 
competitor, the duke of Lorraine, in acknowledging himself a 
vassal of the emperor.^ Many events in subsequent times 
evinced how deeply this feeling was rooted in the hearts of 
Frenchmen. It was manifested particularly in the reign of 
Philip Augustus, on occasion of the deposition of John Lack- 
land, king of England, in 1213 ;' and in the reign of Philip 
the Fair, during his contests with Boniface VIIL, in 1302.* 



' Pope Innocent IH., in particular, expready acknowledged the feudal 
independence of the king of France, in the Decretal, Per Yenerabilem, ad- 
dressed about the year 1201 to William, count of Montpellier, and afterwarda 
inserted in the Corpus Juris Canonici. In that letter the pope proves clearly this 
essential difference between the king of France and the count of Montpellier, 
that the former acknowledged no superior in temporal matters, whilst the 
second, as vassal of the pope, is subject to him both in temporals and spirituals. 
" Cimi rex ipse (Philippus Franoorum rex) in spiritualibus nobis subjaceat, tu 
nobis et in spiritualibus et in temporalibus es subjectus, ohm partem teme ab 
EcdesiA Magalonensi possideas, quam ipsa per sedem apoetolicam temporaliter 
recognoscit. . . . Insuper ciim rex ipse superiorem in temporalibus minimi 
recoffnoscat, sine juris alterius ]sesione in eo se jurisdictioni nostm subjicertt 
potuit et subjecit, in quo forsitan videretur aliquibus, quod per se ipsum, non 
tamquam pater cum filiis, sed tamquam princeps cum subditis, potuerit dispen- 
sare." — Baluse, Epistol. Innocentii HI. tom. i. p. 675, col. 2. C!orpus Jurii 
Canon. Decretal. Ub. iv. tit. xvii. cap. xiii. On the cause and subject of this 
Decretal, see Fleury, Hist. Ecd. vol. xvi. book Ixxv. n. 42 ; D. Ceillier, Hist, 
des Auteurs Eccl^. vol. xxiii. p. 441 ; De Marca, De ConcordiA, lib. ii. cap. iii. 
This letter of Innocent III. is the more worthy of attention, as the pope him- 
self acknowledges clearly therein (as Fleury has remarked) the distinction 
between the two powers. (See supra, n. 205.) 

' Daniel, Hist, de France, vol. iiL ann. 987, p. 265. Velly, Hist, de France, 
vol. ii. p. 262. Hist, de FEglise OaU. vol viL p. 2. 

' Fleury, Hist. Eccl. vol. xvi. book Ixxvii. n. 60. Daniel, Hist, de France, 
vol. iv. ann. 1216, p. 236. 

* Daniel, Hist, de France, vol. v. ann. 180S. Yelly, Hist de France, vol. 

T 2 
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This feeling was not peculiar to France : we have already seen 
that it prevailed in the empire of Germany ; ^ it did not, how- 
ever, exclude the profession in those kingdoms, no more than in 
others, of other principles which, in certain cases, subjected the 
temporal to the spiritual power.* 

857. The JUffhts cf tke ffoly See over the Empire of the Weet etUMuKed by tkem 

Fade. 

IV. The rights of the Holy See over the new empire of the 
West, though not, properly speaking, rights of sovereignty, were, 
nevertheless, very considerable, arising naturally from the pri- 
mitive constitution of the empire, and frt)m the circumstances 
of its first establishment To prove this position, we need but 
call to mind the great share which the pope had in the election 
of Charlemagne, and wiiich he naturally continued to exercise in 
the election of his successors during the middle ages. We may 
restate here, in a few words, some &cts which throw light on 
this point of history, so intimately connected with the object of 
our Inquiry. 

258. Fini Fact : Charlemagne aeqnvred the Title of Emperor from the Pope. 

First fact. It is certain that Charlemagne owed his title of 
emperor to the voice of the pope, considered as chief and repre- 
sentative of the Roman people, and chosen guardian of their 
interests. 

It does not appear, in truth, that Charlemagne could acquire 
his title of emperor in any other way than by the pope's choice, 
or by a right of conquest of the capital of Italy, and of the 
provinces which then acknowledged the sovereignty of the Holy 
See. It is not possible, nor has it, we believe, been ever 
attempted to explain the origin of the title in any other way. 
Now the supposition of conquest is evidently contrary to history. 
For, first, Charlemagne could have no right of conquest except 
over the provinces which he had taken from the Lombards; 



▼ii. p. 207, &c. Hi»t. de rEgliee GaU. voL xii. turn. 1302, pp. 325, 334, Ac, 
Bosroet, Defena. Declar. lib. iii. cap. xxiv. ; lib. iv. cap. ix. versus finem. 

' Sup^^ ch. ii. art. iv. n. 142, 161. 

' Ibid. art. i. ii. iv. 
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now they, certainly, never had possession of Rome, in which 
Charlemagne was acknowledged and proclaimed emperor.^ 

Secondly, it is equally certain that Pepin and Charlemagne, 
when giving up to the Holy See the cities and territories of 
the duchy of Rome and of the Exarchate, which they had 
wrested from the Lombards, never pretended to retain any 
claim over them by right of conquest ; their expressed intention 
was, to make over these provinces for ever to the Holy See, 
and to ^knowledge the pope as their sole Intimate sovereign. 
This assertion, we are aware, has been contested by many 
modem authors ; but we believe it to be sufficiently established 
by the testimony of contemporary authors, especially Eginhard, 
and Anastasius the Librarian ; who invariably represent the 
cession made to the Holy See of the said provinces, not as a 
pure donation, but as a restitution of the provinces of which 
the Lombards had unjustly deprived it.* 

Thirdly, all the monuments of history point out Charlemagne's 
coronation, in 800, as the real date of his election to the empire. 
No historian gives him the title of emperor before that time ; 
he himself never assumed it before that time ; and it is from it 
that he invariably dates the years of his imperial reign, in all 
his succeeding decrees.' What grounds can there be, then, for 
asserting that Charlemagne owed his title of emperor to the 
conquest of Rome and of Italy ? He did not go to Rome in 
the year 800 to conquer it ; he went there solely at the request 
of the pope, to judge in his capacity as patrician of the Romans, 
or as defender of the Holy See, the seditious who had dared to 
attempt the life of Pope Leo IIL^ 

259. Second Fact: The Pope did not renownoe at that Itme hu Right infutum 

Meetiom, 

Second fact. It is certain that the pope, when giving the 
title of emperor to Charlemagne, did not intend thereby to 
resign his right in future elections. 

' See, in the first part of thia Inquiry, note 3, n. 65. 

' See, in support of these assertions, the first part of this Inquiry, n. 40, 40, 
63. See especially the passages from Anastasius and Eginhard, cited in tho 
notes to these paragraphs. 

' See, in the first part of our Inquiry, last note, n. 47. 

^ See Fleury, Daniel, Lebeau, and aU historiam^ ancient and modern, on 
Charlemagne's coronation, m the year 300. 
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Such renunciation is not only unsupported by positive his- 
torical testimony ; there are^ moreover, solid proofs of the 
contrary ; principally the will made by Charlemagne, in the diet 
of Thionville, in 806, for the partition of his dominions between 
his children. This act, which we have already cited to prove 
that even after his election to the empire Charlemagne had no 
sovereignty over Rome, proves also, that he did not believe he 
had a right to dispose of his title of emperor, or to transmit it 
to his children.^ It is an unquestionable fact, that, in this act, 
which was designed to remove all occasion of discord between his 
three sons, by partitioning his whole empire between them, Charle- 
magne totally omits the duchy of Rome and the Exarchate ; he 
does not bequeath to any of his sons his imperial title ; he contents 
himself with advising them all to take on themselves conjointly 
the care and the defence of the Roman Church, as had been 
done by Charles Martel, his grandfather ; by Pepin, his fiekther, 
of happy memory, and by himself' Can there be a more clear 
intimation that the duchy of Rome, and the Exarchate, did not 
constitute part of the body of his dominions, and that he had 
not a right to dispose of his imperial title ? If he could dispose 
of those provinces, and of that title, would he have omitted 
them in so important an act, drawn up precisely for the purpose 
of removing all subject of discord among his children ? By such 
an omission, far fix>m attaining his object, namely, the prevention 
of all discord among his sons, would not he have left among them 
the most powerful incentive to discord, by neglecting to dispose 
of the most august of his titles, and of that part of his domi- 
nions to which this title seemed to be specially annexed ? 

The force of this argument appears more manifestly when we 
see how it embarrasses those authors who deny to the pope the 
right of election in question ; and how vain are their attempts 
to solve the difficulty founded on this solemn deed, which we 
have just cited. Fleury, and after him F^re Daniel, pretend 
that the emperor ''omits, in that deed, all mention of the 
empire and of the duchy of Rome, connected with it, because he 



' See the first part of ihis Inquiry, oh. ii. d. 70. 
' See supra, note 2, n. 70. 
' Ibid, note 4. 
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resenred the disposal of it for himself \* ^ a supposition inani«« 
fesily contrary to the object proposed by Charlemagne in the 
deed) as we have already remarked. De la Bru^re, in his 
Histoire de Charlemagne, acknowledges '^ that it is difficult to 
assign any reason for Charlemagne's silence on that occasion;" ' 
and he advances some most improbable conjectures to account 
for it ; namely, " that Charlemagne's children, in order to 
destroy all possible seeds of disunion, agreed among themselves 
to renounce the title of emperor, or that all three assumed it" 
The author himself acknowledges that those conjectures are 
improbable, and that, in proposing them, he intended rather to 
show than to solve a difficulty, to which historians seemed not to 
have paid sufficient attention.' 

260. Thwd Fad: He retained this Right long after the Reign of Charlemagne. 

Third /act Long after the election of Charlemsigne to the 
imperial throne, the pope still retained the right of electing the 
emperor of the West. 

History, in fact, shows the popes invariably exercising this 
right, without any protest, not only in the Carlovingian, but 
even in the earlier German dynasty. 

1. Under the CarUmngian emperors^ that is, from the im- 
perial reign of Charlemagne to the transferring of the empire 
to the Germans, in 962^ the pope personally exercised this 
right, which, fr^m that period, devolved on the electors of the 
empire.^ During the whole of this first period, we see him 
electing an emperor, sometimes bom Charlemagne's fiEunily, 
sometimes bom other families, as he deemed expedient for the 
good of the Church. Occasionally, we see him even leaving the 
imperial throne vacant, either bom the difficulty of making a 
suitable selection, or from the opposition given to his selection 
by the barons of Bome, who, by an abuse of their power. 



* Fleuiy^ ubi supra. Daniel, Hist. A France, toL ii. ann. 806, p. 145. 
' De la Bru^re, Hist, de Charlemagne, vol. ii. p. 170. 

* Ibid. p. 171. 

* Cenni, Monmnenta Domin. Pontifl torn. ii. Dissert, i. n. 81, 85, 80; 
Dissert, vi. n. 2. For a full exposition of the fiujts indicted by this author, 
see, in the Art de Verifier des Dates, the Chronologie Historique dea Empe* 
reurs d'Oocident, fol. edit 1770, p. 482 ; Becerenr, Hist, de I'Eglise, toL iv. 
pp. 429, 430 ; Bossuet^ DeSsns. Deolar. lib. ii. cap. xl« 
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•impeded the free exercise of the sovereign authority of the 
popes.^ 

261. Exercite of thtt Bi^ %mder the Carlavingtan Emperon, 

The history of the Garlovingian emperors supplies a great 
number of facts in support of those assertions ; we shall cite 
here a few only of the most remarkable. Three years only after 
the death of Charles the Fat, sixth emperor of the family of 
Charlemagne, Pope Stephen V. appointed as his successor in the 
imperial dignity, not his nephew Amulph, who had succeeded 
him as king of Oermany, but Ouy, duke of Spoletto, descended 
finom Charlemagne by the female line only.* The motive of this 
choice was the greater aid expected by the Holy See from Ouy ; 
and from a similar motive. Pope Formosus, some years later, 
permitted Guy to take as colleague in the empire, his son 
Lambert, who afterwards succeeded, as sole emperor, in 894.' 
But Guy's fjEunily not realising the hopes held out by them, 
Pope Formosus conferred the imperial crown on Amulph, even 
during the lifetime of Lambert, and thus restored it, for a time, 
to the &mily of Charlemagne.^ 

This election of Amulph is the more remarkable, as it appears 
to be the first instance in which the pope substituted one em- 
peror for another still living. On this occasion, it is certain^ 
that the Romans took an oath of fidelity to Amulph, by which 

* We have already seen, that in the ages immediately after the establishment 
at the temporal sovereignty of the Holy See, the Roman senate and people had 
no share in the government ; the senate itself was no more than a municipal 
body, such as existed in many other Italian cities ; its jurisdiction being con- 
fined to purely city concerns, and limiting in no respect the rights of the 
sovereign in the government of the state (supra, part i. ch. ii. n. 68). Never- 
theless, at different times the Roman lords attributed to themselves more 
extensive rights, and impeded by their pretensions the exercise of the pope's 
sovereign authority. This was the source of those disorders which convuued 
Italv duriDff the first half of the tenth century, and which were also revived 
in the middle of the twelfth, under the pontificate of Innocent II. But these 
transitory crises, fix>m which the most legitimate and the best consolidated 
governments are not always exempt, in no respect impaired the rights of the 
Holy See, which soon recovered its #lthority, either by its own strength, or 
with the assistance of the emperor, or of some other foreign prince. See Cenni, 
«bi supra, torn. ii. Dissert, i. n. 86-39 ; Fleury, Hist. £ccl. vol. xiv. book Ixax. 
n. 1, 6 ; Baronius, Annales, ann. 1144, 1152. 

* Fleury, Hist. Eccl. vol. xi. book liv. n. 18. 

' Fleury, ibid. Pagi, Critica in Baronii Annales, ann. 892, n« 2 ; ann. 894^ 
B. 8. 

* Pagi, ibid. ann. 895, n. 4 ; ann. 896, n. 8. 
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they renounced their allegiance to Lambert, who had some yearn 
before been crowned emperor by the pope.* In fine, after the 
death of Berenger, the last of the Garlovingian emperors, the 
factions which convnlsed the city of Home prevented the pope 
from providing for the empire, which remained vacant from the 
year 924 until the year 962, the date of its translation to the 
Germans.^ 

262. T%it Right generally acknowledged at the Time hy Sovereigni, 

Before this event the pope's rights in the election of an 
emperor, far bom being disputed, were, on the contrary, generally 
recognised, even by sovereigns. This fact is decisively proved 
by the history of Charles the Bald.' Pope Adrian II. had 
promised this prince to acknowledge him as emperor, in case he 
survived Louis IL, who was then enjoying the imperial title. 
"We promise, and we protest to you," he writes, "but as a 
secret not to be divulged except to the most trusty adherents, 
saving, moreover, the allegiance that we owe to our emperor, 
that if you and we survive him, we shall never ask nor recognise 
any other emperor but you, though they should offer us heaps of 
gold."^ Louis II. dying a few years after, the pretensions of 
Charles the Bald were disputed by Louis, his eldest brother, 
king of Germany. Charles had no more effectual means of 
supporting his claim than by proceeding speedily to Rome, to 
obtain the confirmation of Pope John VIIL, who then filled the 
Holy See. The king of Germany employed every means to 
prevent the execution of that design ; but all his efforts were 
useless : Charles was crowned emperor by the pope on Christmas 

'-^ another place we have given the text of this oath, part i. oh. ii. n. 77. 
It is given entire in Cenni, Monamenta> &c. (vol. ii. Dissert. L n. 25), and in 
Pagi's Critica (ann. 896, n. 8). See also our observations on Lambert's depo< 
sition, part ii. oh. ii. n. 84, note 1. 

' Fleurj, ubi supra, n. 25. 

s Fleury, Hist. Eod. vol. xi. book lii. n. 28, 80. Hist, de FEglise Gall. 
vol. vi. book xvii. pp. 274, 292. Becevenr, Hist, de r£;glise, ubi supra. 

* " Integrft fide, et sinoerft mente, devotAqne voluntate, ut sermo sit secre- 
tior, et littere dandestins, nullique nisi fidelissimis publicands, vobis oon- 
fitemur devovendo, et notescimus affirmando, salvft fidelitate imperatoris nostri, 
quia si superstes ei fuerit vestra nobilitas, vit& nobis comite, si dederit nobis 
quislibet multorum modiorum auri cumulum, numquam acquiescenius, expoa- 
cemus, aut sponte suscipiemus alium in regnum et imperium Bomanum, nisi 
teipsum." — Adriani II. Epist. 34, ad Oarolum Calvum. (Labbe, CondL Um^ 
vil p. 988.) 
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day, in the year 875, and was acknowledged the following year 
in. a general assembly of the lords of Lombardy ; whose decision 
was confirmed the same year by the national council of Pontyon.^ 
It must be observed, that these two assemblies, in the solemn 
act which they drew up in confirmation of the election of 
Charles, assign as their reason, the choice already made by the 
pope in raising that prince to the imperial dignity. The fol- 
lowing are the very words of the decree of the lords of Lom- 
bardy : '' The divine goodness, through the intervention of 
the holy Apostles, St Peter and St. Paul, and by their vicar 
John, sovereign pontiff, universal pope, and our spiritual &ther, 
having already raised you to the empire, according to the light 
of the Holy Ohost, for the good of holy Church and of us all, 
we unanimously choose you, as the protector, lord, and defender 
of us alL'' « In the following year, 877, Pope John VIIL 
confirmed this election in a council held at Rome for the purpose. 
After a great pan^yric on Charles the Bald, the pope states 
ihat the election was the result of a divine inspiration ; but 
declares also, that it was done with the concurrence of the 
clergy, of the senate and the people of Home. " Aware,'' he says, 
*' that our predecessor, Nicholas I., had been already enlightened 
on the subject by a divine inspiration, we have, for that reason, 
selected prince Charles ; we have approved his election, in 
concert with our brethren and feUowbishops, with the other 
ministers of the holy Roman Church, the venerable senate, all 
the Roman people and their magistrates ; and we have solemnly 
raised him to the imperial dignity, according to the ancient 
custom."' It must be observed, that while attributing to 

* Labbe, Concil. torn. ix. p. 283, &o. 

' " Quia divina pietas vos, beatonim principuin apostolorum Petri et Panli 
interventione, per yicarium ipaoram, dominum videlicet Joannemi Bummnm 
pontifioem et universalein pa'pam, spiritualemque patrem vestram, ad profectum 
■ancts Dei Ecclesiie nostrftque omnium, invitavit, et ad imperiale cubnen, 
Sancti Spin tils judicio, provexit ; no8 unanimiter toh pyrotectorem, dominum, 
ac defensorem onmium nostrum elig^mus."* — Ibid. 

' ''Et quia pridem apoetolics memorisB deoenori noetro, pap« Nicolao, 
idipaum jam inspiratione oGelesti revelatum fuisae comperimus ; elegimus huno 
merits, et approbavimus, unk cum anniro et voto onmium fratrum et coepia- 
ooporum noetrorum, atque aliorum aancte Boman» Eodesice ministrorum, 
amplique eenattifl, totiusque Romani populi, gentisque togate ; et eecundtim 
prifloam consuetudinem solenmiter ad imperii Romani eoeptra proyeximoi, et 
Auffuitali nomine deooravimus." — Labbe, Gonoil. ibid. p. 296. 

Aeee praiaee lavished on Charles the Bald by the pope do not agree well 
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himself the right of electing the empeMr, the pope did not 
pretend to do so in virtue solely of his authority as head of the 
Churchy but in concert with the Roman lords and people, whose 
head and representative he had been long since admitted to be 
in the electing of emperors, as well as in all other affairs relating 
to the government of Home and of the Exarchate. 

263. Hw> to reeonciie this Right with the Fact of teveral Emperors having astumed 

their Som at OoUeaguet in the Throne, 

Some other modem authors object to us here the example of 
Charlemagne, of Louis le D^onnaire, and of Lothaire I., who 
appear not to have asked the pope's consent when making their 
sons colleagues in the empire ; a proceeding which implies that 
they did not acknowledge in the pope the right which we attri- 
bute to him.^ Historians do not mention, it is true, that the 
pope's consent was given to the selection made by these princes ; 
but the silence of historians is no argument against the positive 
proofe of the necessity of this consent From the facts abready 
cited, it is evident, that Charlemagne owed the imperial title to 
the pope alone ; that when conferring that title the pope never 
intended to surrender the right of election in future ; that 
Charlemagne did not believe that he, even in concert with the 
lords of the empire, could dispose of the title of emperor ; and, 
finally, that long after the death of Charlemagne, his successors 
still recognised in the pope the right of electing the emperor. 
What more can be required to prove that this right still con- 
tinued during the Carlovingian dynasty ? The permanence of 
this right once demonstrated by proofe so decisive, does it not 
naturally follow, that the conduct of Charlemagne, of Louis le 

with what Fleunr and many others state, from the Annals of Fulda^ that this 
prince insured his election hy corrupting the senate with bribes. It must be 
remembered, however, that the Annals of Fulda are a very suspidous antho- 
rity on this point, for they were written under the power of the king of Ger- 
many, the declared enemy of Charles, as we have seen. 

' This objection was proposed by Bossuet, Yelly, and some other modem 
writers, who appear not to have sufficiently attended to the series of fiiots 
which prove our opinion. (Bossuet, Defens. Deolar. lib. ii. cap. xxxix. Yelly, 
Hist, de France, vol. ii p. 113.^ Yelly in particular appears to have been 
utterly ignorant of them ; had ne known them, he certainly would not have 
stated so confidently that the elevation of Charies the Bald to the imperial 
dignity is the real date of the authority which the popes afterwards attributed 
to themselves in the election of the emperors^ and that this pretension had beea 
unprecedented hitherto. 
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D^nnaure, and of Lothaire L, in asaoming their sons as col- 
leagnes, cannot be explained except by the express or tacit consent 
of the popes. Such consent may the more easily be presumed, 
becaose at the period of these imperial nominations, the princes 
in qnestion were in perfect harmony with the popes. This good 
understanding, we know, was never interrupted during the reign 
of Charlemagne ; and with regard to Louis le D^nnaire and 
Lothaire L, it is certain, that far from pretending to associate 
their sons in the empire without the pope's concurrence, they 
sent these young princes to Rome, after their nomination, to 
receive there the crown and imperial unction from the pope's 
hands, whose concurrence was regarded by themselves as indis* 
pensably necessary for their promotion.^ 

S64. The Empire irtm^ftrred from the FrtnA to iht Qermamt fiy ike A^Btkariiy 

cf the Pope, 

2. The translation of the empire to the (Germans, in 962, by 
the authority of Pope John XII., proves that at this period the 
pope's right in the election of an emperor still subsisted, though 
he had been impeded in its exercise by the lords of Rome, who 
had usurped his sovereign authority in this city.* Already 
Pope Agapetus II., predecessor of John XII., to crush this evil, 
had called in the assistance of Otho I., king of Germany, who, 
though partly successful in Italy, had £Bdled in advancing to 
Rome ; but this prince, being invited a second time into Italy, 
by John XII., delivered it at last from the tyranny of Be- 
ranger II., and advanced to Rome, where the pope gave him the 
imperial crown, Feb. 2nd, 962.' Thus, the empire of the West 
passed from the French to the Germans, with whom it has ever 
since remained. The history of this translation proves that the 
election of Otho I. to the imperial dignity, like that of Charle- 
magne, was affected by the authority of the pope, acting as 
sovereign of Rome and of the Exarchate. It is certain, that 
Otho I. king of Germany, far from regarding himself as sove- 

* See, in oonfirmation of these fiMts, the detuk given in the preceding 
chapter, art. iv. n. 150. 

* See note 2, n. 260, cb. iii. supra. 

' Cenni, Monmnenta, vol. ii. Dissert, i. n 38-41 ; Dissert, vi. n. 8. Flenrr, 
Hist. Eool. vol. xii. book Ivi. n. 1. Beoeveur, Hist, de I'Eglise, vol v. p. J. 
Bowttet^ Defens. Declar. lib. ii. oap. xL xli. 
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reign of Rome, by virtue of his conquests in Italy, was not 
admitted into Home by Pope John XII., until* he had promised 
on oath to acknowledge, and to maintain there with all his 
power the sovereignty of the pope.^ 

265. If\/luence of the Pope in the Election qf the Emperor from that Period. 

After Otho's election to the imperial throne, we no longer see 
the pope personally electing the emperor. History shows, on 
the contrary, that this election devolved, after the tenth century, 
on the Germanic diet ; and sometime later (about the middle of 
the thirteenth century) on the prince-electors, who retained that 
right until our own days.* It is certain, however, that though 
the pope did not directly elect the emperor^ he Continued to have 
a very great influence on that election. Radulph Olaber, a 
monk of Cluny, who wrote about the middle of the eleventh 
century, speaks of this fact as being universally admitted. 
" It appears most reasonable,'' he says, "and admirably decreed 
for the preservation of peace, that no prince shall take the title 
of emperor, until he has been chosen by the pope for his merit, 
and has obtained from him the imperial titles.'' ' 

Not only did the pope retain a great share in the election of 
the emperor, but there is every reason to believe that the new 
mode of election, established after the tenth century, was intro- 



* See supra, ch. ii. n. 158. 

' We are not going to discuBS here that obscure question, the origin of the 
electors of the empire. Such a discussion would be both too long, and not at 
all necessary for the main object of our inquiry. We shall only remark, tiiat 
the few details ^ven in this chapter, on the ori^n of the new empire of ti^e 
West, may contribute not a little to the elucidation of that question, and to 
correct many modem authors who have meddled with it. See espedaDy, 
Cenni, Monumenta, torn. ii. Dissert, vi. n. 1, d-15. See also Dissert i. n. 44, 
&c. Leibnitz, Dissert. L De Actorum Public. Usu, n. 18, 19; Dissert, ii. 
n. 25, 26. Theee Dissertations, which serve as prefiuses to vols. i. and ii. of 
the Cod. Diplom. of the same author, were republished in voL iv. of his works^ 
part iii. p. 287, &c. Bossuet, Defens. Declar. lib. ii. cap. zl. xli. Baronius, 
Annal. Boclea. tom. x. ann. 996, n. 88-71. F^i, Critica in Annalea Baronii, 
torn. iv. ann. 996, n. 10, 17 ; ann. 1024, n. 5, 6. 

' " Illud nimirum condecens ac perhonestum videtur, atque ad pacis tutelam 
optimum decretum, scilicet : ut ne qnisquam audacter imperii Bomani seep- 
trum, preposterus sestare princeps appetat, seu imperator dici aut esse valeaty 
nisi quem papa sedis Romans, morum probitate delegerit aptiim reipublic», 
eique commiserit insigne imperiale." — ^Ead. Glaber, Hist. lib. i. versus finem. 
(Recueil des Hist, de France, by Duchesne, vol. iv.) Baronius, Annales, 
vol. xi. ann. 1018, n. 5. Fleujy, Hist. Eod. vol. xii. book Iviii. n« 88. D. 
Ceillier, Hist, dea Auteurs Eccl& voL zx. p. 240. 
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dnoed by the sanction of the Holy See. This was the general 
belief of the middle ages, as we have already seen ; ^ and Pope 
Innocent III., in a letter addressed to the German princes, in 
the commencement of the thirteenth century, assnmes that 
original institution of the electors, as a hct unquestioned even 
by the electors themselves.* This supposition is, moreover, 
oonfirmed by the custom invariably obs^ved during the whole 
course of the middle ages, that the king of (Germany, elected by 
the Oerman princes, assumed, by virtue of that election, the 
title of king of the Romans, but not emperor, until he had been 
, acknowledged and crowned in Rome by the pope.^ 

266. Ckmaegnence qf this Mode of SleeUon, 

The natural inference from all these facts is, that the pope 
when conferring the title of emperor on Charlemagne, never 
intended to resign the right of electing the emperor in future ; 
that he long continued to enjoy that right ; and that, even when 
116 had ceased to exercise it personally, he always continued to 
have a great share in that election. Now, it is obvious, that 
this influence of the pope in the election of the emperor natu- 
rally gave him a right of prescribing certain conditions to the 
emperor elect, and, consequently, of deposing him in case of 
their violation.^ We do not mean, however, to infer thence that 
the empire was originally a fief of the Holy See, in the strict 
sense of that term. For, it is certain, that Leo III., when 
conferring the imperial title on Charlemagne, gave him no new 
territory ; he only conferred on him a honourable title, to reward 
and to excite still more his zeal in the protection and defence of 
the Holy See. Such was invariably the sole view of the 
successors of Leo III. in conferring the imperial crown on 

' See raprm, ch. ii. art. iv. p. 484, &o. See aUo Mnimbourg, Hiat de U 
Decadence de TEmpire, p. 110. 

* InnooeDt III. Epiit. ad Bertholdum ZaringiaB Duoem, initio Seoali xiiL 
(Baluse, Epini. Innoc. III. yol. i. p. 715.) We have cited the text of this 
letter in the preceding chapter, n. 154. 

' Supra, ch. it art. ir. n. 150. It was in conseqaenoe of this ancient usage 
that in those Utter times, and even in our own days, since the emperors of 
Germany ceased to be crowned at Rome, the pope gave them the title only 
of emperor elect, but never emperor absolutely. This may be seen especially in 
two brieft of Pius YI. to the emperors Leopold II. and Francis II. (Ciolleoi. 
des Biefii de Pie VI. Paris, 1798, p. 557, 561.) 

* Supra, ch. L art. i. n. 25. 
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Charlemagne's saccessora. The oath of fidelity reqmred from 
them on receiving the imperial title^ by no means implies that 
the emperors held their dominions from the Holy See ; it implied 
only an obligation of defending it against its enemies ; and the 
popes, when claiming the right of electing the emperor, and 
even of deposing him, in certain cases, did not regard themselves 
properly as sovereign lords of his dominions, but only as judges 
of his conduct and of his rights, according to the custom and 
constitution of the empire. 

267. Fourth Fad : The Pope*a Bightt over the JSmpire ettMiahed hy the AnciaU 

Laws qf Germany, 

The most ancient monuments of (German law establish, or 
clearly suppose, the special dependence of the emperor on the 
pope, and the pope's rights in the emperor's election, and even 
deposition, in certain cases. 

To be convinced of this, we need but inspect the Saxon Law, 
and the Suabian Law, compiled in the thirteenth century, from 
the ancient customs of the empire,' and retained in force long 
after that period in Germany. The most eminent German 
jurisconsults of the last century, and even of our own time, admit 
the high authority of these two codes in Germany, in judicial 
matters, from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, as con- 
taining evidences of the laws and customs of the time.^ They 
tell us, that they are not so much two different codes, as two 
compilations of the same code ; one made by a Saxon, the other 
by a Suabian. We shall produce here the principal provisions 
of the Suabian code only, because it is more ample in its details 
than the Saxon code on the question before us. 

268. Supremacy of the Spiritual over the Temporal Power according to Ait Code, 

In the preamble of this code, it is expressly stated, that the 
emperor, as well as all other secular princes and magistrates, is 
bound to use his authority to enforce the obedience due to the 
pope. The following are the words of this preamble : * " The 

* See preamble to the Suabian Code, died above, ch. i. art. iii. n. 78, note 1« 

' Senckenberg, in bis prefiuse to the Suabian Code (§ 20), states that no one 
now questions uiis point. It is also Eichom's opinion, in his History of the 
German Empire and Laws, 8rd edit. toI. ii. p. 276. 

< " Basis ecolesiastiooB Pap« ipd est oonoesavs, «t debito tempora jadioei. 
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Church sword is given to the pope, that he may pronounce 
jadgment at the proper times, seated on a white horse (as a sign 
of his pre-eminence). The emperor must hold the stiirup, lest 
the saddle should stir from its place.^ This signifies, that if 
any person resist the pope, and cannot he reduced to obedience 

•edoDfl super equum oandidum ; et imperator debet Pirimb Btapiam tenere, ne 
ephippium looo moTeatar. Hoc ipeo indicator quod omnem eum quicumque 
npe resisUt, qoemque ipee judioio ecolesiMtioo cogere non valet i^ obedien- 
dum, debeat imperator, et alii Mscularee prinoipes et judicea, cogere per pro- 
•oriptionem.*' — Jurie Alamannici teu Suevici Pnefiunen, n. 21-24. (Sencken* 
berg, ubi supra^ p. 6, Ac.) 

In tbii place there is an important diflbrence between the text of the Suabiaa 
and that of the Saxon law. In the former we find, ** God, the king of peace, 
lefty after his ascent to hearen, two swords on the earth, for the defence of 
Christianiij. Both he intrusted to St. Peter : one for the secular, the other 
§at the ecclesiastical judgment. . . • The pope gives the sword of secular judg- 
ment to the emperor ; the sword of ecdesiastical jadgment is given to the 
prae, ka.** The Saxon law is expressed in venr diflferent terms : " God has 
left two swords on earth for the protection of Uhristianity : to the pope the 
Sfiiritaal, — ^to the emperor the secular sword. Hie pope is also permitted at 
«Mtaln times to mount a white horse, and the emperor is bound to hold his 
•tirmp, that the saddle may not stir, ^. : this signifies that, Ac" (Specul. 
Saxon, lib. i. art. i.) This latter text clearly supposes the two powers oistinct^ 
•ad immediately institnted by God. The Suabian law, on the oontrarv, seems 
to confound them, by supposing that Jesus Christ gave both direc^ to St. 
Ptoter, with an injunction to intrust the secular power to princes. We have 
alrsady remarked, that this opinion did not begin to be broached until after 
the twelfth centuiy (supra, n. 189, text and notes). But the very difference 
between the texts just cited, proves, 1st, that this opinion was not universally 
admitted in Uie thirteenth century ; 2tiA, that even those who rejected it stiU 
admitted the supremacy of the spiritual over the temporal power ; as also the 
pope's power of deposing the emperor in certain cases. - (m these two points 
there is not^ in truth, any diffurence between the Saxon law and the Suabian 
law. 

' The custom which reouired that the emperors should act as the pope's 
•squires (^cuyer), especially at the time of tiie coronation, was much more 
ancient than the date of the compilation of the Saxon and Suabian codes. 
About a century earlier (in 1155), the emperor Frederick Barbarossa, having 
made some objection against complying with this usage, on the ground that it 
was not sufficiently established, yielded at once when it was proved to him 
that the custom was founded on ancient authorities, and on the testimony of 
many lords who had assisted, in 1133, at the interview of the emperor Lo- 
thaire II. and Pope Innocent II. (Muratori, Antiquit. Italice Medii ^vi, 
tom. i. Dissert. 4. Fleury, Hist. EccL vol. xv. book Ixx. n. 5.) This custom 
appears to be even more ancient still ; for it is expressly mentioned in many 
eopies of the Saoramentary of St. Gregory, which were in use in France and 
Home in the ninth century. (Sacram. Greg. De Coronatione Imper. in Lituiv. 
Bom. vet. edited bv Muratori, Veoetiis, 1748, 2 vols. fol. vol. it p. 464.) Wa 
have in another place assigned the principal proofii of the antiquity of these 
copies of the Sacramentary of St. Gregory (ch. ii. n. 156, note 1). But however 
that point of criticism be settled, it is certain that the emperors who showed 
this mark of respect to the pope, did no more than follow the example set by 
Pepin the little, who considered it an honour to perform the function of 
esquira to Pope Stephen II. in 754. (Anastas. BibUoUiec. Vita Stephani II. 
Fleury, Hist. Bed. vol. ix. book xliii. n. 11.) 
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by the judgment of the Church, the emperor, as well as the 
other seculaf princes and judges, are bound to compel him by 
proscription (civil). 

269. Provisions of the same Code on the Election of the Emperor, 

Many articles of this code give remarkable details on this 
matter. The following are the principal provisions relating to 
the election of the emperor. " The election of the kitiff (of the 
Romans) belongs by right to the Germans ; he receives the 
power and the title of king, when he is consecrated (crowned) 
and placed on the throne at Aix-la-Chapelle, with the consent of 
those who have chosen him ; but when the pope has consecrated 
(crowned) him, then he receives the plenitude of the imperial 
powery and the title of emperor.^ The princes (electors) must 
not raise to the kingly dignity a person deformed, or leprous, or 
excommunicated, or proscribed, or a heretic. Should they 
choose a king with any of these defects, the other princes (of 
the empire) have a right to reject him, in the place where the 
imperial court assembles, provided, however, it be proved,' as 
it must be, that the king elect is tainted with any of these 
defects." « 

270. Three Cases determined by this Law in which an Emperor may he excom- 
municated by the Pope. 

The twenty-ninth chapter specifies the case in which the 
emperor can be excommunicated. " None but the pope can 
put the emperor under ban (that is, excommunicate) ; nor can 
the pope do so except in three cases ; first, if the emperor doubts 
the Catholic faith ; second, if he abandons his lawful wife ; 
third, if he destroyed churches (or other holy places). The 
pope has this right over the emperor after the emperor's corona- 
tion. If before that ceremony the emperor conduct himself in 

' "Germani eligunt regem (Romanorum). . . . Quando ipse consecratur (et 
coronatur), et coUocatur in solio Aquisgranensi, ex eomm volnntate qui ipsiim 
elegere, tunc accipit potestatem et nomen Regis. Q;wmdo autem Papa eum cotk- 
secravit {coronaviimie)^ tunc plenariam habet imperii potestaiem, et nomen Impe- 
ratoris.*' — Juris AiamaDiiici cap. xviii. n. 1, 2, 8. 

^ *' Membris capti, item leproed, et qui sunt vel excommvmcati, vd proscripH 
et hoereticif non debent elis^ (in regem Romanorum) k principibus (electoribus). 
Quod si autem eligunt taJem aliquem, reliqui principes eum jure rejiciunt in 
illo loco, quo curia imperialis est convocata, si electus de unico horum deiec« 
tuum est convictus, uti juris est." — Juris Alamannici cap. xxii. n. S, 9. 

VOL. II. U 
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a reprehensible manner to a bishop^ or to any other person, the 
eomplaint moat be lodged, first, with the count PdlaHne of tike 
Rhine^^ who shall present it in person to his archbishop ; then 
the latter can put the king under ban (excommunicate him)." < 

S71. Cknue^^iemou of tkit Exoommwmeatum according to tke AneietU Ltmot of 

tke Empire, 

To comprehend fnlly the sense of this article in all its conse- 
qnences, we most obsenre, in the first place, that the law of 
Snabia distinguishes, in several passages, two sorts of bans ; 
namely, the Church ban, or excommunication, and the secular 
ban, or proscription, involving the loss of civil rights.^ The 
ban, mentioned in chapter 29, being pronounced by a bishop, 
or by the pope himself, is properly the Church ban, or excom- 
munication. But it must be remarked, in the second place, 
that, according to the civil law then common to all the Catholic 
states of Europe, and especially in Germany, excommxmication 
ofdinarily entailed, within a certain time, civil proscription ; as 
the latter ordinarily entailed, within a certain time, excdhimuni- 
eation. We have already given the principal provisions of the 
Suabian law on that point.^ On that occasion, we observed, 
that the interval of time required to give to excommunication 
its temporal efiects, was not the same for princes as for private 
individuals. According to the law of Suabia, the interval of time 
for the latter was six weeks ; but, by the ancient cuitoms of the 
empire^ this time was extended to an entire year for the emperor. 
This had been the law or custom long before the compilation of 
the Law of Suabia, as appears from the testimony of authors 
contemporary with Gregory VII.* The language of those 

I Aooording to ch. xxi. of the Laws of Suabia, the count Palatiiie of the 
Bliine was the ordinary judge of the emperor. 

* " Imperatorem in bannum declarare nemo potest, nisi Papa. Hoc tamen 
non liAcere debet, nisi ob tree causas. Una eet si imperator de fidei orthodozia 
dnbitaret. Altera est ri ab uxore diverteret. Tertia est si Ecdesias (aut alia 
loca pia) desimeret. Hoc juris obtinet circa imperatorem, ^uando ooronatiis 
est. At si antea (qukm eoronatus est) oontra episcopum ahquem aut aliam, 
aliquid {quereld dignum) agit, tum primo loco auerela ilia ad comitem Falatmam 
debet deferri, qui inde archiepisoopo suo rem aefert ; qui (archiepiscopus) potasfc 
ipsum in baxmum declarare.** — Juris Alamannici seu Sueyioi CKp, zzix. 

' Ibid. cap. i. ii. cxxvii. 

* Juris Alam. cap. i. iii. See especially ch. i. art. iii. n. 78, p. 418, &o. 

* 8ee the authors cited above, ch. ii. n. 96, 97. 
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authors, confirmed as it is by the admissions of the emperors 
themselves, justifies us in asserting, with a celebrated critic of 
the seyenteenth century, that the penalty of deposition against 
an emperor who remained during a whole year under excommu- 
nication, '' was founded on an ancient law of the empire, though 
it may be impossible to fix its precise date/' ^ 

272. The Penalty of Deptmlum pronounced hy the 9€me Lawt ogainBt heretical 

Princea, 

The 351st chapter of the Laws of Suabia, which treat of 
heretics, contains the following clauses. " All lay princes not 
punishing heretics, but defending and protecting them, ought to 
be excommunicated by the ecclesiastical judge ; and if they do 
not amend within a year, the bishop who had excommunicated 
them must denounce them to the pope ; stating, at the same 
time, how long the criminal has been under the sentence of 
excommunication inflicted on him in punishment of his crime. 
After that, the pope ought to deprive the prince of his princely 
rank, and of all his honours. Thus must the great ones as well 
as the poor be judged. We read also that Pope Innocent III. 
deprived the emperor Otho IV. of the empire for other crimes. 
And justly have the popes acted so ; for God said to Jeremias, 
' I have appointed thee judge over every man and every king- 
dom.' " « 

273. Inferences from these Proviaiona, 

From these various provisions of the ancient German law, it 
clearly follows, that the sentence of the pope which deposed the 



' " IstA lege (depositione scilicet imperatoriB excommunicati), licet propriam 
ejus fontem nequeam producere, vivebat olim Romanwn [id est, JUnnamo- 
Germantm] imperium : ideoqae Bomani pontificesy antequam ad aogusti prin- 
cipis prooederent exaactorationem, excommunicationem prsBmittebant." — 
Christ. Lupus, Decreta et Canones, torn. iv. Scholia in Gregoiii VII. DiotatuCy 
can. xii. p. 457. 

' " Quicumque principum latoorum hsreticofl non punit, Bed ipsoi defendit 
et fovet, huno judicium eoclesiasticum debet excommunicare ; et cd intra inte- 
KTum annum non redpiscit, episcopns qui ipsum exoommTmicayerat, P*P>9 
denuntiare debet ipsius crimen, et simul exponere per quantum temporis iDe, 
ob crimen suum, sit in statu exoommunicatorum. Hoc &cto, Pcma ddtet illmm 
privare munere principUf et omnibus honoribus suis. Ita judicandum est, tarn 
de magnatibus qukm de pauperibus. Nos etiam legimus quod papa Inno- 
centius deposuerit imperatorem Othonem ab imperio, ob alia cnmina. Id 
pontifices jure £EMsiunt : Deus enim dixit Jeremi® : Ego tejudicem constittU omsU 
homini el omni regno," — Juris Alamannici seu Sueyici cap. oodi. 

u2 
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emperor, deprived him, not only of the imperial title, but of all 
his rank, and all his honours ; and, consequently, of the title 
and the rights of king of Germany ; so that, by that sentenoe, 
the electors were authorized to elect another king, who should 
then apply to the pope, to obtain from him the imperial title 
and crown. These provisions of the German law, in the middle 
ages, will, no doubt, astonish many readers ; and it is much to 
be regretted that the majority of modem writers who have 
treated of the history of that period, were ignorant of this 
ancient jurisprudence, which throws such a flood of light on the 
history of those painful contests which so long divided the 
priesthood and the empire. 

§ 3. Discussion of the Principal Objections that may be raised 

against our opinion, 

274. Fint OtfjecHoH : The Divine Power of binding and of looting appealed to 
by ike Popee in tuppori of their Sentencet of DqpoeiHon, 

The mere statement of our proofs presents, we believe, a 
solution of the objections that may be proposed against our 
opinion, and which have really been proposed in some periodicals 
which reviewed the first edition of this work.* 

The chief objection, and that which at first sight appears 
most plausible, is founded on the language usually employed by 
the popes, who, in the sentences of deposition pronounced against 
princes, proceed on the divine power of binding and loosing, 
without mentioning this constitutional law of which we speak ; 
a course which appears to imply that they regarded the divine 
right as the sole foundation of that power which they claimed of 
deposing princes. 

The observations which we have already made on the sen- 
tences of Gregory VII. against the emperor Henry IV., and of 
Innocent IV. against Frederick II., fully solve this difficulty.* 
From these observations it follows, in fact, first, that Gre- 
gory VII., the first that ever pronounced a sentence of depo- 
sition against a sovereign, did not pretend to ground his pro- 



* Journal des Debate, 29 September, 1839. Bevue Eocl^nastiqueu Janiuiy 
1840. Le Semeur, 8 Sept. 1841. 

* Sapra» n. 191, 213. 
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ceeding solely on the divine right, but on laws both hmnan and 
divine.* Secondly, that in the opinion of Gregory VII. and of 
his successors, as well as of all their contemporaries, the deposition 
of an excommunicated prince was not a necessary consequence of 
excommunication, and did not follow from the divine power of 
binding and loosing alone, but from a special provision of a 
human law, and principally from the laws of the empire, which 
declared deposed of his throne any prince remaining obstinately 
under excommunication during a whole year. 

These important facts once proved, there is no difficulty in 
understanding how the popes could most naturally cite, in sup- 
port of their sentences of excommunication and deposition 
against princes, the divine power of binding and loosing, though 
not considering it as the sole title of that deposing power which 
they claimed. It is, in fact, evident, that at a time when 
constitutional law attached the penalty of deposition to excom- 
munication or heresy, the pope's sentence against such excommu- 
nicated or heretical prince was grounded both on the divine 
right and on human law. It was founded on the divine right, 
not merely in so far as it declared the prince heretical or 
excommunicated, but still more in so far as it enlightened the 
conscience of his subjects on the extent and limits of the 
obligation arising from the oath of allegiance which they had 
taken to him. It was founded on human law also, in so far as 
it declared the prince deprived of his rights, in punishment of 
his remaining obstinately in heresy or excommunication. It is 
obvious also why the pope's sentence mentioned only the divine 
power of binding and loosing ; for it was on that divine power 
that the sentence was really grounded, considered in its principal^ 
direct and immediate object ; for the deposition was effected by 
excommunication, — its natural result, according to the constitu- 
tional law then in force. 

275. SecoTid Objection : Pretended IncompatibUity of the Spirit of the Qoipd foiik 
the Temporal Power of the Pope in the Middle Ages, 

Another objection, which has been very confidently proposed 
in the periodicals already cited, is founded on the pretended 

' See the letter of Gregoiy VII. to the Oennan lords, which we hftve already 
cited, n. 191. 
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incompatibilitj of the spirit of the Oospel with the prodigious 
power which the maximB of the middle ages attributed to the 
Church in temporal matters. A custom or maxims contrary to 
the spirit and the maxims of the (Gospel never can have the 
force of law, nor, consequently, establish a constitutional law. 
Now, the custom and maxims of the middle ages, which attri- 
buted to the pope and council so great a power over sovereigns, 
were contrary, it is contended, to the spirit and maxims of the 
Ck)6peL " If ever there was an extraordinary contrast,'^ it is 
said, " is it not that of this Church, which, while it presented a 
Gospel of parity and simplicity, exhibited, nevertheless, all the 
pomp of wealth and power ?"^ It has, moreover, been con- 
tended, ** that the custom and maxims in question were incom- 
patible with the religious duties and obligations imposed on the 
bishops ; and especially with the character and duties of the 
pope; finally, that the alliance of coercive authority with 
spiritual authority was repugnant to the essence of Christianity, 
and contrary to its spirit." ' 

276. Temporal Power noi %eoe$iairUy IneompaHbU wiik Spiriiwd Pow&r. 

Answer. We are at some loss to understand how this objec- 
tion can be proposed sincerely against our opinion, at least by 
Catholic writers ; ' and we are convinced that those who propose 
it so confidently never adverted to the manifestly untenable 
consequences which would follow from the principle of their 
objection. 

This pretended incompatibility of the temporal with the 
spiritual power, in the person of ministers of religion, should, 
in hcty arise either from the nature of that ministry itself, or 
from the free and positive institution of God ; now, a moment's 
reflection proves clearly the falseness of both suppositions.^ 

■ Journal des Debate, ubi supra, p. i, col. 2. 
' Rayue Eccl^. ubi supra, pp. 228-230. 

' This objection, we have already stated, was proposed by Calvin, and Bome 
other heretics before him, against the temporal power of the clergy in ffeneral, 
and against the temporal sovereignty of the Holy See in partiouUr. See first 
part of this work, ch. ii. art. ii. n. 87, note. See also second part, n. 5, oh. L 

* Bellarmin, De Rom. Pontif. lib. v. cap. ix. x. Recueil de Pi^oes d'Hist. 
et de Litt. (by the Abb^ Granet and P. Desmolets), vol. i. Dissert sur U 
Grandeur Temp, de TEglise. Carri^re, Pnel. De Just, et Jure, vol. i. n. 94, 
p. 182, tc. 
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To pretend, in the first place, that the sacred ministry is, by itf 
nature, incompatible with temporal power, is a palpable con- 
tradiction to the Scriptures, which show us the temporal powex 
united with the spiritual in the most holy personages in the old 
law: Melchisedec^ Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and many 
other personages, were both kings and pontiffs, priests and 
prophets. As priest, Moses offers to God incense and victims, 
consecrates the altar and the tabernacle, and confers the sacerdotal 
dignity on his brother Aaron ; ^ as prince and temporal goyemor, 
he gives laws to the people of God, administers justice, exercises 
the right of life and death, and all other rights attached to 
temporal sovereignty.^ The high priest Heli held, during forty 
years, the office of priest and that of judge in Israel^ Judai 
Machabsaus, Jonathan, Simon, and their successors, down to 
Herod's time, were all priests, and, at the same time, political 
heads of the Jewish people.^ Further still, the union of th« 
spiritual and temporal in the person of the high priest of the 
Jews was ordinary and normal, by the institution of Gk>d 
himself; for it is certain that the high priest had a very 
extensive authority in the administration of justice, and thfl^ 
most causes were subject to his court of final appeal^ These 
examples prove evidently, that temporal power is not essentially, 
or by its nature, incompatible with the character and perfection 
of the ministers of God. 

277. Thii Inoompatibtliip n9t wdrodmeed mto the ^ew Law &y Jetut ChruL 

Will it be said that this incompatibility, though not founded 
in the nature of things, was established in the New Law by the 
free will of its divine Author ? This second supposition is not 
more tenable than the first. For, first, in what text of the 
Gospel has Jesus Christ prohibited his Church and her ministers 
to possess riches, and to hold temporal power ? He did not, it is 
true, confer on them either wealth or power ; He declared to his 
Apostles that his kingdom was not of this world ; and He left 
to his Church no other jurisdiction, but that whose object is 



* Exod. xl. ; Levit. Tiii. * Exod. xviil xxxi. ' 1 Kiiig»>i. ir. 

* 1 and 2 Machab. Joseph. Hist, of the Jews, book zii. kc, 

* Deat. xvii. 
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to gOTem men in the order of eternal salvation. But where is it 
mdd that He prohibits his ministers to acquire or to possen 
wealth or temporal power, by titles legitimate in themselyes, and 
acknowledged as such by society at laige ? Where do we find 
that he has rendered them incapable of accepting wealth and 
power when offered to them ; and which might be conferred on 
ihem by the liberality of princes or of people ? Such supposi- 
tions are so manifestly groundless, that no intelligent man can 
seriously support them. 

278. OomtmU Bdirfand Practice of Ike Chur<k on tkit PoUU. 

If there were any doubt on this point, it should naturally be 
explained by the constant practice and belief of the Church 
from her first institution. Now, the least knowledge of history 
shows, that the Church has, at all times, believed her ministers 
capable of acquiring and of possessing wealth and temporal 
power. Every one knows that, from the time of Constantino's 
conversion, the wealth and temporal jurisdiction of the Church 
daily increased by the favour and liberality of that great prince, 
of his most illustrious successors, and of almost all Christian 
princes. Every one knows that most holy bishops, since Con- 
stantino's time, including St. Leo, St Gregory the Great, 
8t. John the Almoner, and many others, possessed, as bishops, 
or as heads of the Church, very extensive temporal jurisdiction ; 
frequently considerable principalities, and real temporal sove- 
reignties, many of which exist to this day. Every one knows, in 
fine, that the Church, far from condemning this wealth, this 
jurisdiction, these temporal principalities and sovereignties, has 
often defended them, by her decrees, against the invasions of 
the temporal power, so as even to condemn, in many councils, 
the doctrine of heretics, who had presumed to attack, on that 
ground, the right of the ministers of religion ; and also to 
excommunicate laymen, even of the highest station, who deprived 
the Church unjustly of her property, her jurisdiction, or her 
temporal rights.^ What more can a true Christian, and 
especially a Cfatholic require, to prove that wealth and temporal 



* Concil. Constant, ann. 1415, boss. 8 (Labbe, Concil. vol. xii. p. 46). ConcQ. 
Trid. sess. 22, cap. xi. De Reform. See also the authors cited i^ve, n. 276, 
note 2. 
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jurisdiction, and even soyereignty, are compatible with the office 
of ministers of religion ? 

279. Thit Practice and Bdi^juttifiedhyReaiim, 

Reason alone justifies the belief and practice of the Church 
in this matter. Our present adversaries admit, in fact, the 
vast benefits which society derived from that temporal power 
which custom, and the principles of the middle ages, attributed 
to the Church and to the pope. They even admit that, politi- 
cally speaking, this power has produced more good than evil' 
" Were there question," observes one of our adversaries, " of 
judging the Church as a political institution, and the popes as 
sovereigns, or even as heads of a religion excellent indeed, but 
still not divine, I would cordially admit, that the great power 
of the Church and of the popes was, politically speaking, rather a 
good than an evil. I confess, I can hardly believe that the 
sting of pride and ambition did not inflame somewhat the zeal 
of these proud popes ; I admit, however, that many of the 
princes whom they deposed deserved it by their crimes.' I know 
that as the clergy had knowledge, it was natural they should 
have power. I admire that ascendancy of faith, which sub- 
jected kings and nations to a feeble priest The monarchy of 
the pope is the miracle of moral power." After such admis- 
sions, it is difficult to conceive how he can represent the temporal 
power of the clergy, during the middle ages, as opposed to the 
spirit of the Gospel What can be more conformable to that 
spirit than the exercise of a power so useful to society in its 
actual circumstances ? This power, no doubt, like all human 
institutions, may have had many inconveniences ; ^ but since it 
is admitted that it produced more good than evil, it must, there- 
fore, have been a useful power ; the Church and the pope con- 
ferred a real benefit on the Church by exercising it ; and far 
firom being liable to censure for having accepted it, the zeal 



* Kevne Eocl^. ubi supra, p. 228. Journal des DAat^ ubi nipra, p. 4, 
coL 2. Le Semeur, ubi supra, p. 284, col. 1. 

' This author seems to think there were many kings deposed : a mistake, «• 
we shall soon see (infra, ch. ir. art. i. § 2). 

' In the following chapter it will be seen, that the evils occasioned by this 
power have been palpably exaggerated by a crowd of modem authors. 
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which they were boand to have for the good of Bocietj, required 
ihem to accept it 

280. InadwUmbU Consejumeti qf tke eomirary Opmitm, 

Though these reflections are amply sufficient to soIto the 
objection proposed to us, we must add, that the principles on 
which the objection is founded, lead necessarily to consequences 
which no true Catholic can admit From these principles, it 
would, in fact, necessarily follow, not only that the Holy See 
oould not lawfuUy exercise the extraordinary power which the 
principles of the middle ages attributed to its own Catholic 
soTcreigns, but also, that it could not lawfully acquire that tem- 
poral sovereignty of which we see it possessed since the eighth 
century ; and further still, that the wealth and temporal power 
which the clergy has enjoyed in all the Catholic states of 
Europe, since Constantine's conversion, are contrary to the 
spirit and maxims of the OospeL We do not see how those 
consequences can be admitted, without reviving the doctrine of 
Wickliffe, which was solemnly condemned by the Council of 
Constance, in 1415.^ 

§ 4. Confirmation of our Opinion by Eminent Auihoritiei, and 
by the Comtitution of many Modem State$. 

281. RtmarkaJbiU Admutumt of Bouuet, 

Having established our opinion by the testimony of history, 
it may not be useless to confirm it by some eminent authorities, 
and by the constitution even of many modem states. 

I. Aihong the authors favourable to our system, the great 
bishop of Meaux may, we believe, be confidently cited. In &ct, 

' Among the erron of Wickliffe, oondemiied in the eighth eeision of thtt 
Council of ConHtanoe, we find the following propositioni : — 

10. "Contra Scrip tnram sacram est, qu6d viri eoclesiastici habeant po«- 
■eeriones. 

32. " Ditare clemm, est contra regulam Christi. 

85. " Silvester papa, et Constantinus imperator erHLmnt, Eodesiam dotando. 

86. " PapAf cum omnibus deriois tuis possessionem habentibos, sunt hsBr«* 
tioi, e5 qu6d possession es habent ; et oonsentientes eis, omnes videlicet domini 
snoulares, et caeteri laici. 

89. " Imperator et domini ssBcnlares sunt seducti h diabolo, ut Ecclesiam 
dotarent bonis temporalibus." — Labbe, ConciL torn. zii. p. 46, fta Ilouiy, 
Hist. EcoL ToL xxi. book ciiL n. 28. 
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it is certain that, though not embracing our opinion in all its 
extent, Bossuet manifestly favours it in seyeral passages in his 
Defence of the Declaration of 1682 ; that is, the very work in 
which he protests most energeticallj against the conduct of 
Gregory VII., and of other popes, who attributed to themselves 
the power of deposing sovereigns. We have had already occa- 
sion to show how favourable he is to the directive power of the 
Church and of the pope in this matter.^ But he goes much 
farther in many passages of the same work, in which he freely 
admits the consent formerly given by princes to the decrees of 
councils which declare heretics deprived of their dignities, and 
of all their temporal rights.^ He also acknowledges the rights 
of sovereignty which the Holy See formerly enjoyed over many 
European states ; and he almost admits that the pope had over 
the empire of Germany an equal, if not a superior right. " We 
know full well," he writes,* " that the popes and the whole 
ecclesiastical order held, from the concession of princes, and by 
long possession, properties, rights, and sovereignties, as legiti- 
mately acquired as the most inviolable properties among men. 
Still more, should it be contended that the popes have acquired 
over the Roman-Germanic empire by usage, by custom, or by 
legitimate prescription, a right equal, or superior, or similar in 
any manner to what they had acquired over the two SicilieSi 
Sardinia, and over, perhaps, other kingdoms, we leave the 
discussion and settlement of that question to the Germans, and 
to all those whom it concerns, and to the interpreters of the 
civil law. As for us, it is no concern of ours ; the clergy of 
France have no interest whatsoever in it ; for we merely declare 



* Supra, n. 172. * Supra, oh. ii. n. 118. 

' " Nos enim satis scimus, Jtomants pontifieibut et iacerdotali ordini, regum 
conotuuyMf ac legitimd pcuessiane, bona quoiita, jura, imperia ita haberi ae 
postideri, vH quos inter Kominet optimo jure habentur (xc poitideiUw. , . , Aeti 
contendoMi Romamt pontiJUnbus, quale in utrdque Sicilid out in Sardinid, 
aliUqutfwrU regnis, tale sibi, aui majua etiam, aut aliqucUenus nmUe, utu, etmr 
sueiudine, paueuione legitimd, in Imperio Jtomano-Oermanico ordinando, qua- 
titum ease jut; illud Germani et quorum interest omnee, et juris civilis inter* 
pretes quaerant, et decidant utcumque libuerit: nihil hiec ad nos pertinent, 
neque ullam, ^ de re, qusstionem movet clerus Grallicanus ; id enim tantiun 
decUrat, rege$ et principea in temporalibua nvlli eccUncuticoB poteslcUi, Dei ordi- 
nationt, aul^ici, neque auctoritate clavium Ecdesia direct^ vel indirecU deponi, 
ofut illorum tubditoi d Jide atque obedienlid, ae praUilo fidditatis tacrtunento 
9olvi |>OMe. "—Defens. Declar. fib. i. sect. i. oap. xyi. pp. 272, 27S. 
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that kings and princes are not subject, in the temporal ordefy 
to any ecclesiastical power by the order of God ; that they can- 
not be deposed, either directly or indirectly, by yirtae of the 
keys of the Church ; finally, that by virtue of that power, their 
subjects cannot be absolved from the fidelity, obedience, and oath 
of allegiance which bind them to their prince.^' 

In the course of the same work, Bossuet applies these princi- 
ples to explain the rights which the Holy See attributed to itself 
over the empire of Germany, over England, and over many 
other states. When treating of the contests between Philip the 
Fair and Boniface VIII., he expresses himself on this subject 
to the following effect.^ '* Whilst Germany, England, and other 
countries had submitted to the pope in temporals, the French 
believed that the dignity and liberty of the Idngdom of France 
had been maintained by our kings more effectually than those 
of other kingdoms. At once Christian and powerfcd, the kings 
of France were more submissive than many others to the pope 
in spirituals ; but they were not, in any way, subject to Us 
authority in temporals." 

282. The$e Admi$iumt thould eorreet tnany Parti of ike Defmeeof the LedaraHam, 

From these different passages we must conclude, that, in 
reality, Bossuet is not so opposed as might be imagined to the 
opinion which assigns the constitutional law of the middle ages 
to explain the conduct of popes and councils that formerly 
deposed secular princes. We are not called upon here to explain 
how Bossuet could reconcile with opinions so moderate, the 
severity with which he condemns the conduct of those popes, in 
the course of the same work.^ It is enough for us to have 
shown that, notwithstanding his well-known opposition to Ultra- 
montane principles, he is yet so favourable to explanations 

I " Hue acoedit quod, ctim Germani, Angli aliique, in temporalibui eoBa 
awbdidugerU, Franci existimabant super alia regna hajuBoe regni dignitatflm 
ao libertatem, k regibaa ac majoribus suis, fiiisse defenaam : quippe qui, Chris- 
tianiasimi pariterque fortisaimi, in apiritualibua quidem Komano pontifioi 
maxim^ omnium paruerant, in temporalibua ver5 minimi omnimn buio potes- 
tati ae obnoxioa fecerant.*' — Defena. Declar. part. i. lib. iii. cap. xxir. p. 6SSL 
See, in the aame work, cb. ix. book iv. We have already seen the grounda 
for Bosauet'a aaaertion, that France had maintained her independence, n. 256, 
snpra. 

* Bossuet, Defena. Declar. lib. i. sect. i. cap. vii. ; lib. iii. cap. ii. ix. x. «t 
alibi passim. 
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which, in reality, vindicate most triumphantly the conduct of 
these popes. We shall only remark, that the bitterness with 
which he expresses himself on this subject, in many passages of 
his work, arose, very probably, from the painful circumstances 
in which it was composed, and which should naturally impart to 
his pen, at least in the first draught, a certain tincture of harsh- 
ness and asperity. Of this Bossuet himself appears to have 
been sensible ; it is well known, that during the closing years of 
his life he applied himself ardently, and at different times, to 
revise that work, with the view of softening down its manner, 
and of expunging whatever might appear inconsistent with the 
respect and deference due to the Holy See. It is equally certain, 
that, notwithstanding all the corrections and modifications 
which he thought it his duty to make in the first draught of 
his work, he never thought it expedient to publish it ; it was 
even his own wish that it never should be published, lest its 
publication might revive painful controversies, and draw down on 
his own head the anathema of the Holy See.^ 

288. Opinion of the Old Faculty of Lowvain, 

But whatever countenance the bishop of Meaux may have 
shown to the opinion which explains and vindicates the conduct 
of popes and councils to sovereigns, during the middle ages, by 
the constitutional laws of that period, it is certain that this 
opinion was advocated much more plainly during the last 
century, and in our own times also, by learned authors. In 
support of this explanation, we have cited already the authority 
of Fenelon and of Count de Maistre.* To these eminent 
authorities we may also add that of the old Faculty of Theology 
of Louvain, whose opinion on the present question was made 
known to us by the testimony of M. Van-Gils, one of its most 
distinguished members, in his '* Letters on the Opinions of tiie 
old Faculty of Theology of Louvain r^arding the Oallican 
Declaration of 1682.' M. Van-Oils attests, that Fenelon's 



* Hist, de Bowuety vol. ii. book vi. Confinnatory Evidence, n. 1, pp. 898, 
894, 418, 419, &o. Nouveaux Opuscules de Fleuiy, 2nd edit. p. 295, fto. 
editor's note. 

' Supra, n. 8, &c. 

' This letter, which was addressed in 1826 bj M. Van-Gils, then president 
of the seminary of Bois-le-Duo, to a Paris ecclesiastic, was printed at Louvain, 
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opinion on the constitational law of the middle ages relating to 
the deposition of sovereigns, was the opinion generally held by 
the Louvain Faculty of Theology at the time of its suppresEdon, 
in 1788. ''I declare," he ¥rrites, ''that in my time (and I 
passed a long period of my life in Louvain), I never heard the 
subject of the first proposition of the Declaration of 1682 
discussed, either in the public defences, or in the lectures, or ia 
theological theses. It was not regarded as a theological question ; 
but rather as a part of constitutional law ; and whenever it was 
the subject of private conversation, the opinion commonly 
adopted was Fenelon's, though not known to be his until the 
publication of the complete edition of his works.^ This opinion 
maintained that, after the conversion of all Europe to the one 
Catholic faith, the constitutions, or constitutional laws, of all 
these nations, which were so deeply attached to the Catholic 
religion, were, so to speak, rooted in the Catholic fidth, and in 
its laws, as the sole foundation of the fidelity of the sovermgn, 
and of the subjects ; that constitutionally the sovereign, or the 
l^slative power, and the laws themselves, should be Catholic ; 
so that the legislator, by ceasing to be a Catholic, and an 
acknowledged member of the Catholic Church, ceased to be 
legitimate sovereign, and laws contrary to Catholic laws ceased 
to be laws. And who had the right of pronouncing on the 
Catholicity of these sovereigns and laws, if not the supreme 
head of the Church? It even appeared to follow, that any 
citizen or subject, by ceasing to be Catholic, ceased to be a 
citizen, and became a ftlon or rebel to the fundamental law, 
and subjected himself to the penalties of felony.* Possibly these 
laws are not found written in national codes (things unknown in 



ia 1835 (14 pp. Sto.), from a copy given to the editor bj M. Yan-Gilfl l»iiwA|f ^ 
who had died the preceding year in the seminary of Bois-le-Duo. A ihort 
notice of this respectable eocleaiastic is given in the Ami de la Religion, 
vol. Ixxz. p. 489. 

* The author alludes here to the Dissertation sur TAutorit^ da SouTerain 
Pontife, published for the first time in 1820, in vol. ii. of (Euvros da 
F^nelon. 

* This conjecture of the writer is substantiated by facts. It is certain tliat» 
by the jurisprudence of all the Catholic states of the middle a^es, notoriona 
heretics were deprived of civil rights. We have already seen that this legis- 
lation was then common to all the Catholic states of Europe, and that it had 
its origin in the Roman law. (Supra, Introduction, n. 67.) 
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many countries),^ but they were not the less engraved, like many 
others, in the hearts of all ; — of sovereigns themselves, as weU 
as of their subjects." ^ 

284. Ckneral JHtposkion in the Pretent Day to admit this Explanaiion. 

Many Catholic authors have openly adopted or favoured thig 
opinion latterly ; it can, we think, be confidently asserted, more- 
over, that there is at present a general disposition among 
intelligent men to adopt this explanation, and thus to do justice 
to the memory of the popes and councils of the middle ages, so 
long the butt of odious declamations upon this subject This 
assertion of ours is, perhaps, sufficiently proved by referring to 
the account already given in our Preface, of the favourable 
reception which otr first edition met with in France. But, to 
confirm our assertion more fully, we shall collect here some 
testimonies, selected from a great number of others, which the 



' We have seen that these laws were written in the national codes of Spain, 
England, and the Grerman empire (supra, § 2, n. 247). 

* Lettre de M. Van-Gils, pp. 6, 7. The opinion here attributed bj the 
author to the doctors of the LouvaiD, seems at first sight very different from 
that given in an answer of the theological fiiculty of that city to the questions 
addressed to them by Mr. Pitt, in 1788, on the independence of the English 
crown of the Holy See. (This answer is found in Butler's Memoirs of English 
Catholics, London, 1816, fol. It was republished among the Pi^es Justifi- 
catives of the following works : — Lettre de Monseigneur 1 Ev^ue de Chartres 
k un de ses Dioc^sains, Paris, 1826, 8vo. ; Antidote centre les Aphorismes de 
M. de Lamennais, par M. Boyer, Paris, 1826, 8vo. ; Affre, Essai Hist, sur la 
Supr^m. Temp, du Pape, Amiens, 1829, 8vo.) But it should be remarked, in 
the first place, that tnis was not an answer of the old and true Faculty of 
Louvain ; it came firom some professors in the s^minaire g^n^ral, which was 
then established in that city by Joseph II., and which, without the fidntest 
shadow of right, assumed to itself the titles and prerogatives of the old &cul^. 
This answer was, in fact, dated in 1788, November 18. Now it is certain that 
at this time the true Faculty of Louvain could not answer the questions of 
Mr. Pitt, the majority of its members having been dispersed or banished the 
preceding year, in punishment of their attachment to the Catholic doctrine, and 
their opposition to the innovations of Joseph II. (See the Letter of M. Van- 
Gils, p. 5. ; M^moires pour servir k I'Hist. Eocl^. du zviii. SiMe, voL iii. 
SI. 125, 161, &o. ; Synopsis Monument. Ecdesis Mechlin, tom. lit p. 1099.) 
oreover, the answer addressed to Mr. Pitt is signed " De Mazi^re, doyen." 
Now this ecclesiastic certainly was not dean of &e old Faculty of Louvain, 
but a member of the new Faculty established by Joseph II., the doctrine of 
which was denounced as dangerous and incorrect by the Cardinal de Franken- 
berg, archbishop of Malines. In fine, if the answer in question be attentively 
examined, it will be seen that it does not consider the question of the inde- 
pendence of the crown of England, according to the constitutional law of the 
middle ages, but according to the divine law, and the constitutional law of 
the eighteenth century. 
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limits of our work prevent us from citmg, and which we otn 
only refer to in our notes. 

One of the most eminent, unquestionably, is' the learoed 
Moehler, professor at Munich, so well known by his controversial 
writings. " It is true," he vrrites, " that the pope's authority 
.extends to spiritual things only. If he passed those limits 
during the middle ages, the state of the times accounts for it 
Besides their essential rights, the popes acquired, by the force at 
circumstances, accessory rights, liable to various modifications ; 
so that this branch of their power seems to change with the 
times." ^ On this principle also, the conduct of the popes and 
councils of the middle ages to sovereigns is accounted for, in the 
new History of the Church, published by M. I'abb^ Receveor, 
professor of Theology in the Sorbonne, and iva great number of 
other works, more or less known, according to the different talent 
and reputation of their authors.* 

285. Froqft of (kit DupotUion, even among Prote$iani$, — Tettiwumy of LeibmitM 

and Eidiom. 

But it is especially worthy of remark, that many Protestant 
writers, notwithstanding their fatal prejudices against the Church 
and the Holy See, readily admit this same principle to account 
for the extraordinary power which popes and councils of the 
middle ages claimed over sovereigns. This is the opinion par- 
ticularly of Leibnitz, in different passages already cited from 
his works.' A recent writer, not less attached to the Protestant 



' Moehler's STinbolick, vol. ii. book i. ch. v. § 43. 

• Reoeveur, Hist, de I'Egliae, vol. v. pp. 127, 141, 161, 198, 208, 409, 691, 
Ac. We have already remarked (supra, n. 16, note), that in his new edition xk 
Berault-Bercastel's History of the Church, M. Henrion substantially adopts 
this opinion, without, however, absolutely excluding the opinion of the divme 
right, which he &vour8 plainly enough in many passages of that work. The 
explanation adopted by M. Receveur had been admitted lonffbefore by FeUer, 
Diction. Histonque, art. Gr^goire VII. and IX., Martin TV., Frederick I. 
and II. &o. ; Cat^hisme Philos. n. 510, second last note ; Milner, Excellence 
of the Christian Religion, vol. ii. p. 580 ; Moehler, Manual of the History of 
the Middle Ages, ch. viii. § 2, p. 418. See review of that work in the Ami de 
la Religion, vol. xcvii. p. 289, and especially p. 292, in which the editor points 
out several corrections to be nuule in the passage which we have cited. De 
Montalembert, Hist, de Sainte Elisabeth, Introduction, p. 21, 26, &c. ; De 
Falloux, Hist de S. Pie V. Preface, p. 8 ; De ChAteaubriand, Etudes Hie- 
toriques. Preface, p. 117 ; Artaud de Montor, Consid. Histor. pp. 75, 227, &c ; 
Journal des Savans, ann. 1841, p. 469, &o. 

' Bupra, ch. ii. n. 124, &c. 
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religion, than justly famous for his researches on the history of 
the German empire and laws, expresses himself on this subject 
in a manner more decisive and more &vourable to the Holy See. 
Frederick Eichom, son of the famous commentator on the bible, 
and professor of history in the University of Gottingen, pub- 
lished, in 1821, the third edition of his History of the German 
Empire and Laws, in which he sums up in the following terms 
the system of the constitiltional law of Europe during the middle 
ages. " According to the divine destiny of the Church, Chris- 
tianity embraces all the nations of the earth, forms a whole ; 
whose interests are confided to the charge of a power, which 
God himself has vested in certain persons. Power is of two 
sorts, spiritual and temporal Both are intrusted to the pope, 
in his capacity as vicar of Jesus Christ, and supreme h^ of 
the Christian religion.^ From him, consequently, and depen- 
dently on him, and under his surveillance, the emperors, as 
visible heads of Christendom in the temporal order, and all 
princes in general, held their temporal power.* The two powers 
are bound mutually to support each other.' All power, therefore, 
comes from God, since the state itself is of divine institution ; 
but the spiritual power belongs exclusively to the pope, who 
communicates a share of it to the bishops, as his assistants 
(adjutores)y to exercise it under him. The Church and St-ate 
form but the one Christian society, though externally they 
appear to be two distinct societies, and can, in that capacity, 
regulate by contracts their mutual relations with each other. 
Power, whether spiritual or temporal, to be exercised, must be 
in part enfeoffed to others, whose submission to him from whom 



* In support of this assertion, Eiohom cites in a note the extracts from the 
laws of Suabifty and the Uws of Saxony, which we have already given (n. 267). 
He adds, that the constitutional law of the time was understood in this sense^ 
not only by the papal court, but also by the general belief; and that the 
opinions of the papal court on this point are developed by Gervase of Tilbury 
(a lord of Otho's court), in the Prolegomena to his work entitled, Otia Impe- 
rialia. In another place we have cited the opinion of this last author (oh. it 
n. 145). 

' Eichom says, in a note to this passage, " that the power of princes is an 
emanation from that of the emperor." 'Hils opinion is held by many German 
jurisconsults, but is far from being unquestionable. 

' In support of this assertion, Eichom cites in a note the provisions of the 
law of Suabia on the temporal effects of excommunication, which we havo 
stated in another place (ch. i. n. 78). 

VOL. II. X 
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ihey hold it is engaged by an express promise of special fidelity/'* 
In sapport of this exposition, the author cites many paasages 
from the ancient German kw, to which we have just referred in 
a note, and which we have cited at greater length in another 
jdace.* 

We ventnre not to assert that the system of constitutional 
law, such as is explained by this learned author in the passage 
just cited, was so generally admitted as he supposes, either in 
the time of Gregory VII. or at any later period. It is certain^ 
that under Or^cMry VII. the king of England had not yet 
acknowledged, as Henry II. and his successors afterwards ^d, 
the pope as their sovereign lord.' Equally certain is it, that 
even when his sovereignty was admitted by a great number of 
the sovereigns of Europe, it was not admitted by the king of 
France ; and also, that the dependence of the emperor on the 
pope was not, properly speaking, that of the vassal on his 
sovereign.* 

S80. ImporttifHce of tkeae AdnUsnon$, 

But, whatever may be thought of this constitutional law^ in 
the sense just explained, the language of tiiese Protestants is 

' Eichom, Hist, de TEmpire et du Droit Germaniqiie, Srd edit. toL ii 
p. 376. This remarkable passage was cited in fVxU by Cardinal Wiseman, in the 
■eoond number of Annal. des Scien. Relig. (sttpra, ch, i. n. 19, note). A cam- 
mary of it is also given in Mcehler's Manual of the Middle Ages, p. 418. 

' Since the first edition of this work, we have learned that M. Eichom had 
published, in 1835, a fourth edition of his History, in which he modifies oon- 
siderably the passage which we have quoted from him, and does notpronounce 
nearly so decisively for the existence of this constitutional law. Tne tone of 
hesitation, and even embarrassment, with whidi he expressea himadf in the 
fourth edition, made us doubt at first whether we should retain the quotatioD 
from the third edition : however, on examining the matter more closely, we 
eame to the condusion that we should not expunge the passage, because it not 
only records the opinion which M. Eichom had held daring a long time, but 
also the opinion of many learned men, Protestants among the niunber, who 
received the third edition of his History with the highest admiration. More- 
over, we are convinced that intelligent readers examining closely the texts of 
the Suabian and Saxon laws, cited by M. Eichom in sapport of the passage In 
his third edition, will be of opinion that the said passage is out a true and fiathfui 
interpretation of the ancient German law. 

' Baronii Annales, ann. 1079, n. 25. Lingard, History of England, yoL u 
p. 510, 5th edit. 

* See supra, ch. ii. n. 142; ch. iii. n. 256. Perhaps the author, though 
laying down the principle as general, knew that there were some exeeptions. 
Bo Cardinal Wiseman supposes (supra) ; for he remarks that, in tiie tune of 
C^gory VII. the king of England did not acknowledge the soyereignty of th* 
Holy See. 
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certainly a keen reproof to a great number of Catholic writerg, 
who can never touch on any of the delicate questions now under 
consideration without introducing reflections most injurious to 
the Holy See and to the Catholic Church. This complaint has 
already been made by the judicious editor of the. Pens^ de 
Leibniz, in a note on the passages which we haye already cited 
from that author. " The grounds," he observes, " which Leib- 
nitz has assigned for the power which popes claimed over the 
temporalities of kings is more imposing, and more specious than 
that proposed by the TJltramontanes. The respect ?rith which 
this great man, though a Protestant, has always spoken of the 
bishops of Rome, and his anxiety to exculpate them, are a lesson 
to some Catholics, who, pursuing a directly opposite course, 
labour to exaggerate all that is objectionable in the conduct or 
measures of the popes; and who violate, in this matter, all 
the rules of decency and moderation, from which we should 
never depart, in the defence even of the most important 
truths." 1 

287. This CcntHtuUonal Lata retained in the Comtitutions of even tfumy Modem 

Statee. 

IL It will, no doubt, come ?rith surprise on many readers 
when we add, that our opinion on the constitutional law of the 
middle ages, relating to the deposition of sovereigns, is con- 
firmed by the constitutions even of many modem states. And 
yet it is certain, that after the fifteenth century, the period at 
which the middle ag^ close,^ we find in the constitutions, or 
frmdamental laws of the principal states, even many Protestant 
states, manifest remains of that ancient constitutional law which 
we say existed in the middle ages. The details which we are 
now about to present on this matter will serve at once to 
confirm our opinion, and to mark the duration of the ancient 
law and the date of its disappearance. 

288. Proofs of this Point tffith regard to Oermamy, 

To commence with the Catholic states of Europe ; it is 
certain, that in the sixteenth century the emperor of Germany 

' Pens^s de Leibniz sar la Religion et U Morale (collected by M. Emeiy, 
superior general of St. Sulpice), Paris, 1808, 2 yoIb. Syo. voL ii. p. 400. 

' See, on this subject, our Pre£Mse, p. i. note 1. 

x2 
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was elected under the express condition of his defending the 
Christian commonwealth and the pope, and of being his 
protector ; that is the first article of the Imperial Gapitnlationy 
signed by Charles V. at his election in 1519 ; ^ its object and 
occasion are thus explained by the abb^ Lenglet-Dofiresnoy. 
" The just apprehensions/' he obserres,* " entertained by the 
electors, that they and the other princes and electors dT the 
empire, after having once surrendered the reins of empire to a 
powerful master, should be reduced to slavery, suggested to 
them the necessity of prescribing limits to the authority of him 
whom they might select as their chief. They accordingly revived 
the old custom of the capitulations, which is traced back to the 
fiunous convention of Coblentz, in the year 860, whereby Louis 
the German promised to decide nothing in important matters, 
relating to his ecclesiastical or secular states, vrithout their 
counsel and consent With this view they drew up the conven- 
tion afterwards so well known under the name of the Imperial 
Capitulation. This forms, as it has been well observed by the 
ingenious and profound author of the Lettres Suisses,' a treaty 
composed of many articles, a sort of contract made by the 
electors with him whom they wished to place on the imperial 
throne. He binds himself by oath to observe all the articles 
of that contract ; by violating them he absolves all his subjects 
from their oaths to him ; he forfeits all his rights over the 
empire ; for the empire intrusted them to him on the condition 

that he would observe these articles.^ It was at the 

election of Charles V. that these articles were revived, under the 
form of a written contract. That prince was already very 
formidable as king of Spain. And it was for that reason that 

' The text of this Capitulation is giyen in the Corps Diplom. Univenel of 
Jean Dumont, vol. iv. part i. p. 298, &c. 

' M^thode pour Etudier THistoire, by Lenglet-Dufiresnoy, part iv. oh. ▼. 
art i. (vol. ii. of the 12mo. edit. p. 883). See also Moreri's Dictionary, art. 
Capitulation ; Annales Raynaldi, ann. 1519, n. 27. 

' He alludes to the anonymous letters, published in 1708 and 1704, by John 
de la Chapelle, under the title Lettres, M^moires, et Actes conoemant la 
Guerre urdaenia (the war of the Spanish succession), BAle, 1708, 170i, 8 vols. 
12mo. The passage cited by Lenglet-Duiresnoy, which we have marked in 
the inverted commas, is taken from the sixteenth letter, vol. iii. p. lid, &o. 
See also the thirteenth letter, ibid. p. 84. 

* The continuation of this passage of the Lettres StdsBes has been already 
cited, ch. i. art. i. n. 25. 
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Frederick, elector of Saxony, after refusing the empire himself, 
proposed Charles V., but only on condition that they should 
restrict his power by a capitulation, which would preserve the 
liberty of the nation ; and that laudable custom has been 
happily retained in the election of every emperor since that 
time. The following are nearly the conditions of the contract : 
first, to defend the Christian republic and the pope, and to be 
his protector ; secondly, to do justice, and to secure peace, &c'' 

289. Kingdom of England, 

In the midst of the terrible agitation caused in England by 
the schisms of Henry VIII., in the sixteenth century, the 
English Catholics confidently cited against Elizabeth's claims 
the ancient laws of the Catholic states of Europe, and especially 
of England, which excluded heretical princes from the throne. 
This argument is urged with great energy in many works pub- 
lished at that time by English Catholics, and which produced a 
great s^sation in England and on the continent* These 
authors, it is true, contested Elizabeth's claims by arguments 
founded on the theological theory, then so common, which attri- 
buted to the Church and to the pope a jurisdiction, at leaat 
indirect, over temporals, by divine right. But on reading their 
works attentively, it is manifest that they never grounded their 
arguments on that opinion alone ; but that they urged against 
Elizabeth laws human and divine, especially the ancient laws of 
England, which excluded heretics frt)m the throne: and the 
express stipulation of professing the Catholic religion, made in 
the election of all the Catholic sovereigns of Europe since the 
sixth century. All the Catholics of England, it must be con- 
fessed, did not admit the force of these arguments ; but it was 
denied by bad Catholics only, attached to the queen's party by 
fear or personal interest The majority of those who remained 
faithful to the religion of their fathers, regarded Elizabeth as 
deprived of all right to the crown of England,^ by a fundamental 



' See the works of Allen and Doleman, mentioned in No. 9 of Confirmatory 
Evidence, at the end of this volume. 

' [If they did, their conduct was directly contrary to their belief. See Lin- 
gard. History of England, vol. vi. pp. 212, 214, 225 ; see also p. 692, 5th edit 
They may (as should naturally be expected) have been not loyal in hearty but 
they were not true to the standard of their fiuth in the field. — ^Tbanb.] 
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law of the kingdom ; and they were confirmed in that impres- 
non by the pope, and by many other soyereigns in Europe. It 
18 well known, that the bull of Pins V., which declared Eliza- 
beth's right to the English throne null, was published at the 
request, not only of a great number of English Catholics, bnt at 
the instigation also of the king of Spain ; nor does it appear 
that other sovereigns r^arded it as a violation of the royal 
dignity in the person of Elizabeth.^ But what is most remark- 
able in this matter is, that Queen Elizabeth and Queen Maiy 
Stuart, the two claimants of the crown of England, both 
attached the same importance to the pope's decision, in seeking 
to support their rights.^ Elizabeth, though she affected to 
ridicule the pope's sentence, which declared the nullity of her 
pretension, really feared it, and left no means untried to obtain 
its revocation ; and procured even the interference of the 
emperor Maximilian for that purpose. *' The pope," Dr. Lingard 
writes, ' ' answered the solicitations of that prince by asking whether 
Elizabeth deemed the sentence valid dr invalid ? If valid, why 
did she not seek a reconciliation with the Holy See ? if invalid, 
why did she wish it to be revoked?"' With r^urd to Mary Stuart, 
it is certain that, immediately before her death, she wrote to 
Pope Sixtus v., on the 23rd November, 1586, a letter, in 
which, after professing her attachment to the Catholic Sedth, she 
confides all her rights to the care of the pope and the king of 
Spain. In that remarkable document, as the same historian 
observes, she recommends to the pope's care the conversion of 
her son to the Catholic religion ; and conjured him to act for 
the attainment of that object in co-operation with the king of 
Spain (Philip II.), the only prince who had done her real 
service during her captivity. If James could not be converted, 
she makes over all her rights to the crown of England to the 
pope and that monarch. But if James is converted, her most 
cherished earthly wish is that he should be married to the 
infemta of Spain.^ 

* Spondanus, Annales, ann. 1569, n. 8, 9. Bzovios, ann. 1569, n. 80 ; ann. 
1570, n. 18, &c. Bianchi, Delia Potestk e della Politia della Chieaa, torn. U. 
lib. vi. § 10, n. 4. Lingard, Hiatory of England, vol vL p. 222, 5th edit 

' Lingard, ibid. * Ibid. p. 225. * Ibid. p. 449. 
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2dO, Spaim and Sicily, 

About the same time the history of Spain supplies a remark- 
able illustration of the ancient laws of the kingdom, which 
excluded heretic princes from the throne. Philip IL, when 
ceding Belgium, in 1598, to his dau^ter Isabella and her 
future husband, Albert of Austria, inserts the following among 
other stipulations : '' Item ; on condition, and not otherwise 
(this being ihe principal, and the greatest obligation), that 
all the children and descendants of the said spouses, imitating 
the piety and religion so eminent in them, shall live and die in 
our holy Catholic faith, as it is held and taught in the holy 
Roman Church ; and before taking possession of the said Low 
Countries, they shall make oath to that effect, in the form 
appended to this article. And in case (which Ood avert) any 
of the said descendants should stray from our holy faith, and 
fall into any heresy, they, after having been declared such by 
our holy father the pope, shall be deprived of the administration, 
possession, and property of the said provinces, and their subjects 
and vassals shall not obey them more ; but they shall admit and 
receive the nearest akin, being Catholic, who should succeed in 
the event of the death of the said apostate frx)m the faith ; and said 
heretic shall be reputed as if he had really died a natural death.'' ^ 
This remarkable provision was conformable to the ancient con- 
stitution of Spain, which is in force to this day in that kingdom, 
and which the constitution of 1808 secures, in these terms : 
" The religion of the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Church is, 
in Spain, and in all the Spanish possessions, the religion of the 
king and the nation ; no other is tolerated." * 

The Sicilian constitution, whioh has been maintained to the 
present time, is still more express on this point The third title 
of that constitution is expressed in the following terms : '' The 
king must profess the Catholic religion ; if he profess any other 
worship, he forfeits, by the very fact, the throne of Sicily." • 



' This act is given in the Corps Universel Diplomatique of John Dumon^ 
under the date of May 6, 1598 (vol. y. part L p. 574). See, on this subject^ 
Spondani Annales, ann. 1598, n. 15 ; Synopsis Monument. Eodesise Mechlin, 
tom. iiL p. 1041. 

' Du&u and Gaudet, CoUection dea Constitutions^ yoL y. pp. 65, 86. 

* Ibid. YoL iY. p. 464. 
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291. Polmd. 

This was also the ancient constitution of the kingdom of Poland, 
and it continued in force in the last century. Frederick Au« 
gustus I., who ascended the Polish throne in 1697, could not be 
elected until he had renounced Lutheranism. " Notwithstanding 
his conversion/' obserres a recent historian, ''he found it difficult 
to defeat his competitor, the prince of Gonti, who, by his high 
character, and the secret influence of the abb^ de Polignac, 
French ambassador at Warsaw, had secured a strong pait^. 
Augustus had recourse to extraordinary largesses, and even to 
arms, to obtain an ascendancy in the diet He was supported 
by the pope's nuncio, who certified the fact of his conyersion.'' ' 

The ancient constitutional law of Poland on this point was 
expressly revived in 1768, by the Polish diet, in the following 
terms : " No prince, not being a Catholic, can aspire to the 
throne ; nor can any princess be crowned queen, if she does not 
profess the Catholic religion : those who change their religion 
shall be punished by exile." ^ This article, it must be observed, 
is part of a treaty adopted by the Polish diet under the influ- 
ence of the empress Catherine II., and which granted to Pro* 
testants some rights, invariably denied to heretics by the ancient 
laws of the kingdom of Poland.* 

292. Kingdom of France. — Motivet and Object of the League under ffenty III, 

The world knows the troubles occasioned in France, at the 
close of the sixteenth century, by the danger to which the 
kingdom was then exposed of having an heretical prince on the 
throne. It does not come within our plan to sketch the rise and 
progress of the League which was formed at this period to 
exclude from the succession the king of Navarre (Henry IV.), 
who professed the Protestant religion. It is sufficient to state, 
that the main object of this association, that which was con- 
stantly proclaimed above all others by the partisans of the 
League, was the ancient usage and fundamental law of the 

' M^moires poar servir h THist. Ecolds. du xviii. Si^le, vol. i. Introdaction, 
p. clx. Lenglet-DufresDoy, M^ihode pour ^tudier THiBtoire, vol. Tiii. p. S46. 

• Dufau, Collection dee CongtitutionR, vol. iv. pp. 84, 35. 

' M^moires pour servir k THist. Eccl^. du xviii. Sidcle, vol. ii. ann. 1767, 
13th October. 
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kingdom, which obliged the sovereign to profess the Gatholio 
religion, and the manifest danger to which that religion would 
be exposed under an heretical prince. 

298. Manifetto of the League, 

In confirmation of this fact might be cited an immense 
number of memoirs, published at the time, by the most famous 
among the Leaguers.^ But it is sufficient to mention the 
manifesto published in 1585, by the Cardinal Bourbon, in 
concert with many princes of the blood, cardinals, prelates, and 
other eminent personages, in all orders of the state.' As the 
first grounds of their association, the authors of this manifesto 
assign the danger of having an heretical prince succeed to the 
throne, and the obligation of professing the Catholic religion 
imposed by the oath of allegiance which the French take to 
their king ; an obligation so rigorous, that they take their oath, 
only on condition of that which the king himself takes to pre- 
serve the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman faith. *' It is clear," 
the manifesto states, '* that no greater evil could happen than 
the succession of an heretical prince to the throne, considering 
that the people are not obliged to acknowledge, or to tolerate, 
the authority of a sovereign who has abandoned the Christian 
and Catholic faith ; for the first oath taken by the kings is, to 
maintain the Roman, Catholic, and apostolic religion ; and it is 
in consideration of that oath of the king, that his subjects 
take to him the oath of allegiance." It it well known that 
this manifesto, which was first published in the name of a 
respectable number of the princes and most distinguished lords 

1 See especially the works of William Rose, bishop of Senlis ; of John Boa- 
cher, cur^ of St. Benolt ; and of Louis d'Orltens, advocate of the Parliament 
of Paris, which we refer to in No. 9 of Confirmatory Evidence, at the close of 
this volume. In support of this fact may be consulted also a great number of 
other writing in the Memoirs of the League, published at the time, by Simon 
Goulart, under the name of SSamuel du Lys (Geneva, 1602, 6 vols. 8vo.), and 
reprinted with historical and critical notes, by the abb^ Goujet (Paris, 1758, 
6 vols. 4to.) Amsterdam. 

' This manifesto appeared in the month of March, 1585, with the title : 
D^laration des Causes qui out md le Cardinal de Bourbon, et les Pairs, 
Seigneurs, Villes et Communaut^ Catholiques de ce Royaume, de s'opposer k 
ceux qui veulent subvertir la Religion de I'Etat; Reims, 1585, 8vo. Thia 
declaration is printed in the following works : vol. i. of M^moires de la Ligue, 
already cited m the preceding note ; Hist, des Guerres Civiles de France, by 
Davila, Paris, 1557, vol. ii. p. 189. 
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of the kingdom, was subsequently sanctioned by almost all the 
princes of Europe, ?rith the pope at their head ; and by d^rees 
received the adhesion of almost all France.^ 

294. lUnUu of tkU Act. 

One of the chief results of this act, supported by all the 
influence of the League, was the Edict of Union, published by 
Henry III., in the month of July, 1588, and declared for eyer 
a fundamental law of the kingdom, in the States-Oeneral of 
Blois, in the following October. The first articles of this edict 
are, first, that the king shall make oath to spare no means, not 
eyen his own life, to exterminate heresy in his kingdom, and 
shall never make peace or truce with the heretics, nor any edict 
in their favour ; secondly, that all his subjects, without distinc- 
tion, shall take the same oath ; thirdly, that the king shall 
neither favour nor advance any heretic, and that all his subjects 
shall swear not to admit to the throne, after his death, any 
heretical prince, or abettor of heresy ; fourthly, that all offices, 
whether in the army, in the finance, or in the judicature, shall 
be given to none but Catholics.* 

295. Convtnion cf Henry IV, — Edict Off NagUet and itt Invocation. 

In consequence of these provisions, the king of Navarre 
(Henry IV.) was not recognised king of France, after the 
death of Henry III. (in 1589), until he had promised, on oath, 
to maintain the Catholic religion in the kingdom, and to carry 
into effect the proposal which he had often made before, of 
abiding in the matter of religion by the decision of a general or 
national council, to be assembled, if possible, before six months.^ 
His conversion, which occurred some time after (in 1593), 



1 See the Annals of Spondanus, ann. 1585, et seq. ; Davila, HUt. dee GuerreB 
Giviles, vol. ii. ann. 1585, &c. ; Anquetil, Esprit de la Ligue, aon. 1585, &o. ; 
Daniel, Hist, de France, vol. xi. p. 184, &c. ; De P^r^fixe, Hist, de Henri IV. 
vol. i. pp. 72, 142 : Ferrand, Esprit de I'Histoire, vol. iu. letters 68, 69 ; De 
Saint-Victor, Tableau Historique et Pittoresque de Paris, vol. iii part i. 
p. 823 ; CUmsel de Coussergues, Du Sacre des Bois de France, ch. xxvi. 
p. 850, &c. 

' Collection des Proo^-Verbanx des Assemblies 6^n^. du Clers^ de France^ 
YoL i. p. 472, &o. Davila, ubi supra, pp. 857, 871. Daniel, ubi supra, pp. 
818, 888. Anquetil, Esprit de la Ligue, vol. iii. pp. 32, 89. 

' Besides the authors already cited, see De Thou, Hist. Univ. book xovii. ; 
Clausel de Coussergues, ubi supra, ch. xxvii. 
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terminated those protracted contests, and the disorders of which 
they had been the occasion or the pretext; still, it did not 
prevent him from making important concessions to the Protes* 
tants, which, in tmth, in the actual circnmstances, it would 
have been very difficult to withhold. This was the subject of 
the famous edict of Nantes, April, 1598, which granted to the 
Protestants the free exercise of their religion in certain places 
determined by the edict ; the right of eligibility to all offices ; 
courts half Protestant and half Catholic, in some parliaments ; 
and many othAr privileges, on condition, nevertheless, that they 
should effectually renounce all practices, leagues, and concert 
with the enemies of the state. ^ All these concessions, extorted 
from the monarch by a party which it was his interest to keep 
in hand, manifestly tended to perpetuate in the kingdom those 
religious dissensions of which the fatal effects had been too 
severely felt during the last two reigns ; hence they were 
successively restricted, under Louis XIII. and Louis XIV., 
according as circumstances allowed ; finally, they were altogether 
annulled in 1685, by the edict of Revocation, which placed 
matters in the position in which they had been before the edict 
of Nantes.^ By that revocation the Catholic religion became, 
as before^ '^ the religion of the state ; and the exercise of any 
other worship was interdicted in the kingdom.'' ^ This was also 
the constitution of France during the last century, until 
Louis XVI., to relieve the Protestants, revived in their favour, in 
1787 and 1789, most of the provisions of the edict of Nantes.* 

296. Jtemains of the Ancient ConeiUiUUmal Law of the Middle Age$ in many 

Protestant States, especially in England. 

The history even of the principal Protestant states of 

* The text of this edict is published at the close of vol. i. of the Histoire de 
I'Edit de Nantes (by Elias Benolt, Protestant mioister at Delft), Delft, 1693- 
1 696, 5 vols. 4to. For more ample details on that edict, see Daniel, Hist, de 
France, vol. xii. ann. 1598 ; Essai Historiqiie sur Tlnfluence de la Religion 
pendant le xvii. Si^le, vol. L pp. 44, 101. 

' The text of the edict of revocation is jpven in vol. v. of Benolt*s work, 
already cited. See, on this subject, D'Avrigny, M^moires Chronologiques, 
vol. iii. July, 1685 ; Hist, de Bossuet, by Cardinal de Bausset, vol. iv. book xi. 
n. 15 ; Essai Historique sur Tlnfiuence de la Religion pendant le xvii. Si^le, 
vol. ii. pp. 286, 270. 

* Du&u and Guadet, Collection des Constitutions, vol. i. p. 79. 

* M^moires pour servir k THist. Eccl^. pendant le xviii. SiMe, vol. iii. 
Nov. 24, 1787. Les demih-es Annte de Louis XYI. by M. Hue, pp. 504-506. 
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Europe, sinoe the Befonnatioii, presentB on this sabject maoy 
remarkable facts. For it ia c^tain, that the maintenanoe of tl^ 
dominant religion — the motive which induced all GathoUc states 
of Europe formerly to exclude heretics from the throne — made 
Catholics themsdyes be excluded from the throne in many 
Protestant states. A bill passed in the Enj^ish PailiameDty 
under William 111., in 1688, fixes the crown for ever in the £unily 
of that prince ; and £uling that, in the family of the princess of 
Denmark (Anne), to the exclusion of James 11. and of his 
fiunily. The same act excludes for erer from the tlflrone Catholics, 
and the husbands of Catholics.* Another law, passed in 1701, 
ccmfirms these provisions, and admits to the throne the princess 
Sophia of HanoTer, grand-daughter of James 1., fidling the 
princess of DenmarL* And in accordance with these statutes, 
Anne, princess of Denmark, was proclaimed queen in 1702, 
and Oeorge of Hanover was acknowledged in 1714, to the 
exclusion of James III. These ancient statutes were revived in 
our days (in 1805), by a parliament which expressly enacted, 
that if a king of England embraced the Catholic rdi^on, he 
should, by the very &ct, forfeit the crown.' 

297. Sweden and Xarwcty. 

The same principle has been adopted in Sweden since Pro- 
testantism became the dominant religion. It was on that 
principle that Charles IX. dethroned his nephew Sigismund III., 
and placed the crown on his own head, in 1604.* This principle 
was solemnly re-enacted in 1720, by the States of the kingdom, 
on occasion of the coronation of the queen Ulric Eleonara and 



' Da(au, Collection defl Constitotions, vol. i. p. 387, &o. 

* Ibid., p. 896, &c. See also M^moires poar seirir k THist Eod^ du 
ZYiii. Sibcle, vol. i. Introduction, p. clxxxiv. pp. 5, Ac, 135, &c. ; Diction, de 
Mor6ri, art. Angleterre, p. 69, col. i. ; Lenglet-Dxifresnoy, ubi supra, p. 158. 

* Parliamentary Debates, vol. iv. London, 1805, 8vo. p. 677. Cited by 
Count de Maistre, Du Pape, vol ii. Conclusion, p. 251. 

* Diction, de Mor^ri, arts. Subde and Sigismond III. Lenglet-Dufresnoy, 
ubi supra, p. 260. 

[Sweden retained also the old Catholic discipline on the temporal effects of 
excommunication ; any person remaining long under that sentence being con- 
demned to imprisonment or exile. For the civil effects of excommunication 
under English modem law, see Blackstone's Commentaries, book iii. ch. vii. 

g. 1 ; and for the frightful use of that power by Protestants against the Irish 
atholics, in the reign of James I., see O'SuUivan, Historise Catholics Com- 
pendium, p. 812, Dublin, 1850.— Trans.] 
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her husband Frederick of Hesse-Gassel ; the latter was not 
admitted to the throne except on the express condition that he 
should bind himself to embrace the Lutheran religion, the domi- 
nant creed of the kingdom, to uphold it, and to enforce all laws 
relating to it ; ^ such is, to this day, the constitutional law of 
Sweden, according to the constitution drawn up in 1809, by the 
States of the kingdom, and published the same year by King 
Charles XIII. It is there expressly stated, that '' the king 
and all the public functionaries must profess the evangelical 
(Lutheran) creed:"* such is the constitutional law of Norway 
also, by the constitution of 1814.^ 

298. Difference bettpten the Modem Law of ihoae States and thai of the 

Middle Ages, 

But the great difference between the constitutional law of 
Protestant states and that of the Catholic states of the middle 
ages is, that the latter was grounded on the sincere attachment 



* Diction, de Mor^ri, arts. Ulrique El^nore, and Frederic de Hesse-Cassel. 
Lenglet-Dufresnoy, ubi supra, pp. 220, 237. 

' Du£ftu, Collection des Constitutions, vol. iii. p. 806. In conformity with 
this article of the Swedish constitution. General Bemadotte, marshal of the 
French empire, and prince of Ponte Corvo, having been elected by the States 
of Sweden in 1810, and adopted by King Charles XIII. as presumptive heir to 
the Swedish throne, could not obtain that honour without abjuring the Catholic 
religion, and professing Lutheranism. (See, on this revolution, the Biographie 
Universelle, arts. Charles XIII. and Gustavus lY., kings of Sweden, vols. Ix. 
Ixvi. ; Maltebrun, Pr^is de la G6og. Univers. vol. iv. p. 383, edit, of 1832.) 
This apostasy, which did him no cr^it, even in the opinion of men who cared 
little ror rehgion, was condemned severely, bv Napoleon especially. It was 
on this occasion that the emperor had, with Madame Montesquieu, then 
governess of the king of Rome, a curious conversation, which she often related 
afterwards to several persons, and especially to the abb^ Dassanoe, who reoords 
it in the following terms, in the Ami de la Religion (vol. cxxi. p. 515) : — " So 
Bemadotte is a kine," said Napoleon ; ''what an honour for liim I" "Tea, 
sire ; but there is a dark side to the picture : for a crown he has renounced the 
fiiith of his fathers." " Yes, that is base, indeed. Even I, who am supposed 
to be so ambitious, I would never abandon my religion for all the crowns in the 
world." Such language seems, no doubt, not a little surprising in the mouth 
of Napoleon, who appeared a few years before disposed to embrace Mahomet- 
anism to establish his power in Egypt. There is, however, every reason to 
believe, that the ambition which then was ruling him made him dissemble the 
fftith which he stiU retained in his heart. Many circumstances of his past public 
and private life, and especially the details of his Christian death, seem to prove 
that he never completely forgot the principles of the Catholic religion, in which 
he had been educated. (See, on this subject, I'Ami de la Beligion, ibid. ; Sup- 
plem. de la Biographic Universelle, art. Napoleon. This article, which was 
written by M. Michaud, jun., was published separately, with the title Vie 
Publique et Priv^ de Napoleon, Paris, 1844, 8vo.) 

' Dufiiu, ubi supra, p. 322. 
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of the people to the religion of their fiiihen, and the desire of 
maintaining it against all the innovations of schism and heresy ; 
whilst the constitutional law of Protestant states is prindpiJly 
founded on hatred of the Catholic Ghuroh, and on a purely poli- 
tical attachment to the established religion. This disposition has 
been manifested especially in Sweden and En^and, on many 
remarkable occasions. Before the rdgn of Gluyies IX., king of 
Sweden, the public exercise of no other religion except the 
Lutheran was tolerated in that kingdom. That prince pub- 
lished, in 1 687, a declaration, prohibiting '' any of his subjects, 
under the severest penalties, the public or private exercise of the 
Catholic religion or of Calvinism ; insisting, moreover, that 
their children should all be educated in the creed and confession 
of Augsburg." Some time after he revoked that order, so hi 
as it affected the Calvinists ; but confirmed it against the 
Catholics, whose creed he resolved, firom motives of jealouqr and 
interest, to banish totally firom his dominions.* 

In the session of the English Parliamrat, March 23rd, 1701, 
the princess Sophia, grand-daughter of James I., was declared 
next in the succession to the crown of England, after the death 
of William, of the princess of Denmark, Anne, and of their 
children. Now this Princess Sophia did not belong to the 
Anglican communion ; both she and her son, George of Bruns- 
wick-Hanover, professed Lutheranism. It was assumed that 
neither would have any objection to conform to the established 
Church, in the event of their being called to the English 
throne.* 

This mode of treating religion as a question of politics may, 
perhaps, fijid favour in the eyes of false philosophers, who 
regard all religions with equal indifference ; but it cannot be 
approved by any sincere Christian ; and it is very astonishing 
that authors who so readily pardon modem governments this 
profime policy, should indulge so firequently in the most offensive 
declamations against the eminently religious policy of the middle 
ages ; as if the maintenance of the true religion were of less 
importance to the welfare of society than that of a new religion, 

> Lenglet-Dufresnoy, ibid. p. 237. 

* Mor^riy art. Angleterre, pp. 69, 60. M^dres pour serrir k THistoira 
Eod^. da xriii. SiMe, toL i. p. 5. 
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founded solely on a spirit of revolt and of insubordination, the 
distinctive character of all sects outside the true Church. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PRACTICAL BESULTS OF THE POWEB EXERCISED BT POPES AND COUNCILS OVXB 

SOYEBEIONS DUBINO THE MIDDLE AGES. 

299. Plan and Design of thU Chapter. 

In these latter times much has been said of the evil conse- 
quences of that prodigious authority which the maxims of the 
middle ages attributed to the Church and the pope in the 
temporal order. These maxims, it has been urged, were a 
fruitful source of disorder ; they favoured the ambition and 
exorbitant pretensions of the popes ; weakened among the 
people the respect due to sovereigns, and occasioned between the 
two powers that violent and obstinate contest whose conse- 
quences have been fatal alike to the interests of religion and 
to the peace of kingdoms.^ 

We are far from pretending that these maxims in question 
occasioned no evil results. On this earth it is the inevitable 
lot of even the best institutions to be the occasion or the pretext 
for many abuses. It can, nevertheless, we feel, be confidently 
asserted, first, that the abuses in this case have been manifestly 
exaggerated by a great number of modem writers ; secondly, 
that they have been amply compensated for by the advantages 
which religion and society derived from the extraordinary power 
with which popes and councils were so long invested. The 
development of these two propositions wiU illustrate their truth 
in the clearest light.* 

* FleuT^s Ecdesiasticfd History has contributed yery much to propagate 
these prejudices, especially among the French mamst rates, who often appeal 
to his authority. See Fleury, Hist. Eccl. toI. xiii. 3rd Discourse, n. 9, 10, 
18 ; vol. xyii. 5th Discourse, n. 12 ; vol. xix. 7th Discourse, n. 5, et alibi 
passim ; De H^ricourt, Lois Ecd^. de France, part iv. edit, of 1771, p. 185 ; 
Ferrand, Esprit de 1' Histoire, letters 35, 41, 42 ; Annales du Moyen Age, 
vol iv. p. 225 ; vol. v. pp. 402, 464, et alibi passim. 

' For the development of these two points, see especially the work of De 
Maistre, Du Pape, parts ii. and iii. 
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* 

ARTICLE I. 
Suppoeed EyU Results of this Power. 

800. Tkrte Principal Evila aUrilmted to iL 

The ambition and exorbitant pretensions of the popes ; the 
d^rading of the sovereign power in the estimation of the 
people ; and the wars prodnced by the contest between the two 
powers, these are the evil results commonly attributed by modem 
writers to the maxims of the middle ages, on the snpremacy of 
the spiritual over the temporal power. Now it can be easily 
proved that these evil results have been vastly exaggerated by a 
great number of modem writers. 

^ 1. 0/ the Ambition and exorbitant Pretensions of whick the 
Popes of the Middle Ages are accused. 

301. Inju»tice of thit Reproack. 

To refute the charges made against the popes on this subject^ 
we need but state one very remarkable hmt^ which has never 
received a degree of consideration commensurate with its im- 
portance ; namely, that from the establishment of their temporal 
sovereignty down to our time, that is, a period of more than a 
thousand years, this great power with which they were invested, 
as temporal sovereigns, and as arbiters of princes, and as suze- 
rains of many states in Europe, was never employed by them for 
the extension of their own dominions.^ 

802. Moderation of ike Popes, contidered aa Sovereigm, 

Considered first simply as sovereigns, the popes present an 
example of moderation, singular and perhaps unique, in the 
exercise of sovereign power.* During the thousand years since 
they acquired it, they have never betrayed that natural ten- 
dency to extend itself, which seems in a manner to be the 
distinctive character of all sovereign powers. Read their history 
attentively ; in no dynasty is there found more respect for the 



1 Be Maistre, Du Pape, book ii. ch. vi. pp. 241, ^44. Michaud, Hist des 
Croisades, vol. vi. p. 281. 

' De Maistre, ubi supra, oh. vi. p. 248, kc. 
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territory of others, or less ambition to extend their own. The 
popes never attempted to seize &vourable opportunities for 
extending their sway. They never possessed, nor do they pos- 
sess at this day, more than what was originally granted to them 
by the voluntary piety of princes and people.* Julius II. was, 
perhaps, the only pope that acquired a territory by the ordinary 
course of international law; * that is, by virtue of a treaty termi- 
nating a war.' It was in that manner that he acquired from 

* In Ferrand's Esprit de THistoire (vol ii. letter xl. p. 406), we read that 
" the popes sometimes profited of their temporal power to augment their pro- 

{>erties.'* This, as M. de Maistre observes, is a &lse assertion, without the 
east shadow of proof. ** I have yet to learn," he says, ''when and how the 
popes employed their spiritual power, or their political influence, to extend 
their territory at the expense of the lawful owner." — De Maistre, ubi supra, 
p. 242. 

^ [The words in the original are " droit public," which in this passage alone 
are translated ** mtemational law ;" but in all other passages, and in the 
title-page of the work they are translated ** constittUional law." The word 
"international" is adopted here, because it is obviously the only one which 
the context admits, a treaty between two independent powers being included 
under that denomination of la¥r8. The word ** constitutional" was adopted in 
all other passages, because, though not perhaps representing with rigid pro- 
priety the meaning of the French term, as now understood, it does represent 
with sufficient fidelity Domat's definition of " droit public " (supra, p. 262). It 
is also the only English term that could be used consistently with M. Van-GUs's 
exposition, which is approved by our author (supra, n. 283) ; and, finally, it 
conveys at once to the English ear a distinct idea of the kind of law by which 
the pope formerly deposed princes, namely, a law limiting the supreme power, 
making the profession of the Catholic &ith by the sovereign a part of the con- 
stitution, as the profession of the Protestant fiuth by the sovereign is now a 
part of the British constitution. 

In many notices of this work by English writers, and also in English trane- 
lations of other works treating partly of the same subject, '' droit public " \b 
translated '' common law," in the sense of " general," t. e, not confined to any 
particular state. That certainly is not the meaning of the French terms ; and 
moreover, the term " common law " misleads by suggesting to the English reader 
a well-known class or division of English law, which certainly was not the general 
law of Europe. Others have adopted the English form '' public law," meaning 
" international law," the law of nations ; but I know not on what authority. 
Public law in that sense is not as yet a current phrase in the English language. 
Finally, the term " international " implies an error, both on the origin of me law 
in question, and on the title by which it was enforced by the pope. The origin of 
the law was not a treaty with the pope, or any foreign power ; it arose, both in 
Spain and France, &c. &c. without the direct interference of the pope, and was 
for a time enforced by the councils of those countries without reference to the 
pope. Its origin, therefore, was not international. Subsequently, when the 
enforcement of this law was reserved to the pope, by the common consent of 
.European states, he did not exercise it as a foreign power, as sovereign of the 
Koman states, but as the acknowledged head of the Christian commonwealth. 
The relations between him, in that capacity, and the different states of Europe, 
were no more "international" than the relations between the president of the 
United States and the different states of the Union. — Trans.] 

3 Raynaldi Annales, ann. 1509. Hist, de la Ligue de Cambrai, by Duboe. 
VOL. II. Y 
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the republic of Venioe the duchy of Panna, which had been 
usurped, he believed, by that republic firom the Holy See. This 
acquisition, however, though justifiable enough, appeared not 
becoming the character of the popes ; it soon passed away from 
their possession. '' To them alone," observes Count de Maistre, 
" belongs the honour of not possessing at this day more than 
they possessed ten centuries agow> Here you meet neither trea- 
ties, nor battles, nor intrigues, nor usurpations; as you trace 
back their history you always meet donations. Pepin, Charle- 
magne, Louis, Lothaire, Henry, Otho, the Countess Matilda, 
formed this temporal order of the Church, which is of so ines- 
timable value to Christendom. But it owed its origin to the 
necessity of circumstances ; and their concealed operation is one 
of the most curious events in history." * 

808. Their ModeraUon as Arbiien qfPrincei, amd m Staeram Lordi. 

Considered as arbiters of princes, and as suxerain lords of 
many European kingdoms, the popes present a still more 
astonishing example of moderation. Had they been under the 
influence, as has often been contended, of ambitious views, 
they naturally would have turned to their own aggrandizement, 
the extraordinary power attributed to th^n by the TTHLTima of 
the time. Nevertheless, they never did so ; they never endea- 
voured to retain for themselves any portion of those states 
of which they disposed as suzerain lords, and of which they 
deprived princes in punishment of their felony or crimes^ 
They never disposed of fiefe of the Holy See except to foreign 
princes, and in the manner which they believed to be most 
conducive to the good of religion and the tranquillity of king- 
doms. It was thus Gr^ory VII. and Innocent III. used those 
rights of sovereignty which the Holy See claimed over Spain ; 
they made over to the first occupiers whatever part of the 
kingdom they could recover from the Saracens, the sworn 
enemies of the Christian name.^ It was thus that Clement IV. 



Daniel, HUt. de Fr&Qoe, aim. 1608. De Maistre, ubi supra, oh. vL pp. 248, 
244, 259-266. 

* De Maistre, ibid. p. 245. 

* Voigt, Hist, de Gr6goire VII. book ▼. p. 184, &o. 278. Innooentii HI. 
Spistol.lib. XV. epist. 24 (Balose, vol. ii. p. 609). Baronii Annalei^ voL xii. 
ann. 1179, n. 17. Horter^s Hist, d'lnnooent UI. toI. ii. ann. 1211, 1212. 
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and his successors^ when disposing of the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, which was r^arded as a fief of the Holy See, imposed 
on the princes to whom the grant was made, conditions admirably 
suited to preserve the liberty, both of the Holy See and of 
Italy.^ The popes, it is true, when disposing of those states, 
as suzerain lords, exacted, according to the custom of the times, 
certain homage and obligations in acknowledgment of their 
right, and of the favours conferred by them on their feudatories ; 
still, it is true, that even in the moment of their greatest power, 
they never used nor sought an opportunity of extending their 
dominions, a thing which it would have been at once so easy 
and so natural for them to do. 

S04. (Hfject and Aim of their Policy. 

All their ambition, or rather their policy, was devoted to one 
object, the maintenance of the liberty of Rome and of Italy 
against the emperors of Germany, who frequently revived the 
most unjust pretensions* on that matter. "To me it appears 
evident," observes Voltaire himself, " that the real cause of the 
quarrel (between the popes and the emperors) was, that the 
popes and the Romans did not wish to have an emperor at 
Rome ;" * that is, adds Count de Maistre, " they did not wish 
to have a master in their own house." * " It appears evident," 
Voltaire continues, " that the great design of Frederick II. was 
to establish in Italy the throne of the new Caesars ; it is per- 
fectly certain that he wished to reign over Italy without control 
and without partition. This is the secret spring of all his 
quarrels with the popes ; he employed by turns force and fraud ; 
and the Holy See fought him with his own weapons. The 
Guelphs, those partisans of the popes, and still more of liberty, 
were a coimterpoise to the Ghibelins, the partisans of the empire. 
Religion was never the cause of the divisions between Frederick 
and the Holy Sea" * 

* See the authors cited aboye, n. 138, ch. xL 

' De Maistre, Du Pape, book ii. ch. vii. art. iii. 
' Voltaire, Essai sur I'Hist. G^n. vol. i. 9h. zlvi. 

* De Maistre, ubi supra, p. 298. 

^ Voltaire, Essai sur I'Hist. G^n. vol. ii. ch. Iii. p. 98. 

t2 
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305. It fDOM perfectly juMtifiaJbiU, 

From these most important admissions let ns conclude, that, 
while labouring with all their might to maintain the liberty of 
Bome and of Italy, the popes not only deserved no censure, 
but simply dischai^ed their duty, both as temporal sovereigns 
and as heads of the Church. Does not every one know that the 
first duty of a temporal sovereign is to maintain his indepen- 
dence against the unjust pretensions of foreign powers ? '' The 
greatest misfortune for a politician (and much more for the 
chief of any state),'' Count de Maistre observes, '' is to be 
subject to a foreign power ; no humiliation, no agony of heart is 
comparable to that" ^ Let the conduct of the popes of the 
middle ages be judged by those principles. ** Every pope^'* 
observes a severe censor of the Holy See, ** every pope ought to 
fear the aggrandizement of the emperors in Italy. Old claims 
will hold good, the moment they are enforced with effect* 
Every popey therefore," resumes Count de Maistre, '' was bound 
to oppose them. What map had ever given Italy to the 
emperors of Germany ? Where have people learned that the pope 
ought not to act as a temporal prince ? that he should be purely 
passive, allow himself to be beaten and robbed, &c. ? Never can 
they prove that." ^ 

806. And highly praiteworthy. 

What more is necessary to justify the conduct of the popes 
of the middle ages to the emperors, nay more, to entitle those 
spirited pontiffs to rank among sovereigns most justly dear to 
the country which they governed? "All nations," observes 
Count de Maistre, " with one voice assign the first place among 
great men to those fortunate citizens who had the honour of 
rescuing their country from the yoke of the stranger. Heroes if 
ihey succeed, or martyrs if they fiJl, their names shall live for 
ever. Modem stupidity would except the popes alone firom this 
universal apotheosis, and deprive them of the immortal glory 



' De Maistre, ubi supra, p. 307. 

* Ferrand, Esprit de I'Histoire, vol. iii. letter 62, p. 230. 

' De Maistre, ubi supra, p. 805. 
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which is due to them as temporal princes, for haYing laboared 
incessantly for the freedom of their country/' * 

If we consider the popes as heads of the Church, their zealous 
solicitude in maintaining the liberty of Rome and of Italy can 
be still more easily justified. EYery one sees that the mainte- 
nance of that Uberty is important, and cYcn essential to the 
good of religion. Authors the most hostile to the maxims of 
the middle ages on the temporal "power of the pope and of the 
Church, admit generally, that the temporal soYereignty of the 
Holy See was useful, and eYen necessary, for the good goYem- 
ment of the Church.* Now, it is manifest, that the same 
causes which made it necessary from the commencement, also 
required that it should be upheld, especially during the disorders 
and anarchy of the middle ages. It is equally evident, that the 
maintenance of this soYereignty, so essential to the good of 
reUgion, was incompatible with the subjugation of Rome and of 
Italy, and that religion would have been reduced to a mere 
name under the yoke of the emperors of Germany, or of any 
other soYereign. We may judge of what would happen by the 
disorders which afflicted the Church in the tenth century, and 
which were evidently caused principally by the domination of 
the emperors in Italy. " In these deplorable times," says 
Voltaire, ** the popedom was put up to auction, and almost all 
the bishoprics ; had this authority of the emperors lasted, the 
popes would have dwindled into their chaplains, and Italy would 
have been enslaved."' 

307. Vain DeclamcUiona an this Stibjeet. 

What argument can be produced against those conclusive 
reflections ? Nothing but mere assertion ; founded mainly on 
a few facts which malignity or prejudice has misrepresented. 

" The delirium of the temporal omnipotence of the popes,'* 
according to a famous magistrate of our days, '^ inundated 
Europe with fanaticism and blood during three or four cen- 



» De Maistre, ibid. p. 308. 

^ See the testimonies of Boesuet and Flenry, cited on this subject (supra^ 
part i. n. 97)- We may also add Ferrand, Esprit de THistoire, vol. ii. letter 
28, p. 221, note. 

^ Voltaire, Essai sur THist. G^n. toI. i. oh. xzzviii. pp. 529-531. 
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tunes." ^ We shall soon see who were the real aathors of the 
wars and calamities occasioned during the middle ages by the 
contest of the two powers ; and whether they ought not to be 
imputed rather to the scandalous] conduct of princes than to the 
just severity of the popes. But, to confine ourselves to the 
immediate subject of this paragraph, when did the popes ever 
pretend to temporal omnipotence, or urge their temporal chums 
to a degree of delirium ? The popes never pretended to any 
other dominion or any other territory but that of their own 
states ; they never pretended to increase their temporal dominions 
to the prejudice of foreign princes, nor to impede the latter in 
the lawful exercise of their authority ; in a word, they never 
pretended to anything more than the right of judging sovereigns, 
according to the principles of a universally received constitu- 
tional law. A most extensive power this certainly was ; bat 
yet it was not temporal omnipotence urged even to delirium ; 
it was no more than the power of judging according to existing 
laws ; in truth, it was rather a spiritual than a temporal power, 
for it consisted in excommunicating princes guilty of certain 
notorious and scandalous crimes, and in enforcing the principles 
of existing constitutional law on the temporal effects of excom- 
munication. That the exercise of this power was, in some 
circumstances, attended with painful consequences ; that its 
application was sometimes difficult, and even dangerous, cannot 
be denied ; but how few incontestable principles are exempt in 
practice from the same inconveniences, especially in matters of 
constitutional law, though no one, therefore, dreams of disputing 
their legality ! 

§ 2. On the pretended degrading of the Authority of Sovereigns 

in the eyes of the People. 

808. Prejudice* propagcUed on this Subject. 

Most of the authors who regard the prodigious power of the 
popes of the middle ages as the growth of ambition and 

* Ferrand, Esprit de THistoire, represents these ffttal contests of the priest- 
hood and the empire to last '* four or five centuries/' in one pUoe, and in 
another '* near four centuries" (vol. ii. letter 28, pp. 221, 222, note ; letter 41, 
p. 413, &€.). See the refutation of these assertions in Count de Maistre's 
work, Du Pape, ibid. ch. viiL pp. 310, 315. 



f. 
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of extravagant pretensions, naturally regard it also as a degra* 
dation of the authority of sovereigns in the opinion of their 
subjects. Judging firom the manner in which they speak, one 
would think that the pope was, at that time, a universal 
monarch, before whom all others disappeared, or, at least, 
existed only by sufferance^ and possessed only a precarious 
authority, of which they might at any moment be deprived by 
a sentence of the pope. Hence, these authors cannot refer 
without a lively sense of compassion, and almost of indignation, 
to the htmiilidtion of sovereigns anathematized by the Holy See, 
and the baseness with which they submitted to the yoke that 
was forced on them.^ 

To dissipate prejudices so injurious to the Holy See, we need 
only examine the poKtical theoiy of the middle ages on the 
authority of princes, and the manner in which it was applied by 
popes in their relations to sovereigns.' 

309. PoUHeal Theory of the Middle Aga compared with Modem Theoriet, 

According to the principles then generally admitted, the 
authority of princes comes from Ood himself, who intrusts it to 
them to be employed for the good of religion. They have no 
other superior but Ood, who alone can call them to account for 
their actions, through the ministry of the pope and of the 
bishops, his ministers and vicars. The people, therefore, have 
no right of judging, much less of deposing the sovereign; 
but he incurs the forfeiture of his rights by rebellion s^nst 
Ood and the Church ; and it belongs to the pope, as vicar of 
Jesus Christ on earth, or to a general council representing the 
whole Church, to pronounce against him sentence of deposition.* 

If this theory be fairly compared with all those that have 
ever been invented on this matter, it will perhaps be admitted, 
that it would be difficult to find one so calculated both to 
maintain the authority of princes, and to restrain it as much as 
possible within its just limits. That, as every one knows, is 
the great political problem, whose solution has taxed the inge- 

* See the authors cited above, n. 299, note 1, ch. iv. especially Hallam, 
Europe, &o. toI. ii. pp. 183, 193. 

' De Maistre, Du Pape, book ii. oh. ii. — vi. and ch. xi. 

* See above, n. 26, 120, 131, 244, 2B5, fto. ; De Mustre, ubi supra, ch. iii. 
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ntiity of all legidatois, ancient and modern, ''how to guard 
against the despotism of the sovereign, withoot, at the same 
time, depriving him of the authority necessary for government \" 
or, in other words, " how to restrain the sovereign power within 
just limits, without destroying it'* To solve this great problem 
recourse has been had, especially in those latter times, to con- 
stitutions or fundamental laws, defining the respective rights of 
the sovereigns and of the principal orders of the state. But 
the inefficacy of these means for the end proposed can be easily 
demonstrated. '' It was soon said," as Count de Maistre 
judiciously remarks, '' tee must have Jundament<d laws, tee must 
have a constitution ; but who is to make these fundamental 
laws, and who will enforce them ? The man or body of men 
having strength to do so, would be sovereign, because he would 
be stronger than the sovereign, and would, by the very act of 
establishing these laws, dethrone him. If the constitutional 
law is a free concession of the sovereign, the whole question 
returns again ; Who can prevent one of his successors from 
violating it ? The right of resistance must be vested in some 
man or body of men ; otherwise it could not be exercised except 
by revolt, a dreadful remedy, worse than any evil' Moreover, 
it does not appear that the numerous attempts to restrain 



* [Somewhere in his Reflections on the Revolution in France, Edmund Burke 
exclAims, in his own chnnvcteristic style, " Let political metaphysics be the 
amusement of the schools, but let them not break piison to burst like a Levanter 
to sweep the earth with their hurricane, &o., and to break up the fountains 
of the great deep to overwhelm us." These observations, which were directed 
•gainst the wild and impracticable theories of French liberty, may with equal 
justice be applied to political metaphysics, such as those in the text, against 
constitutional government. Such a government exists in England ; and that 
fMCi sufficiently refutes the metaphysics. The theory of the English constitu- 
tion, and the checks which it opposes to the excesses of popular power, may 
be learned more correctly firom Burke, and such writers, than from those cited 
by our author in the next page. At the same time it can hardly be denied 
that there is much reason in the reflections of Count de Maistre, and of our 
author, if they are understood to apply to the miserable abortions, called con- 
stitutions, which arose and disappeared during the last half-century on the 
continent, and which absorbed so great a portion of English sympathy, that 
had much better been expended in curing evils at home, especially in Ireland. 
It must not be forgotten, also, that though our author appears in this place 
to prefer absolute power to constitutionaJ government, he has proved else- 
where (p. 31), that the Catholic governments of the middle ages were not 
absolute. To those a^ we owe the boasted constitution of England. 
England has retained the free constitution of the middle ages, and also the 
civil effects of excommunication (in theory at least), and maide the possession 
of the crown dependent on the profession of a particular creed.] 
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sovereign power have ever succeeded in such a manner as to 
inspire a wish to repeat them."> 

810. System of ihe Sovereignty of the People. 

Convinced of the inefficacy of constitutions, or fundamental 
laws, as preventives of the abuses of autocratical sovereignties, 
some politicians invented the theory of the sovereignty of the 
people. All power, they maintain, is derived essentially from 
the people ; the prince exercising his authority is, in reality, no 
more than the delegate of the people ; the people can call the 
sovereign to an account for his actions, openly resist him, and 
even depose him in cases of manifest tyranny. This is the 
doctrine of Jurieu and of many other Protestant writers, whose 
principles on this point have been loudly proclaimed by modem 
philosophy. '^ In whatever manner the prince may be invested 
with authority,'' observes a famous partisan of this system, " he 
always holds it from the people alone ; nor can the people be 
ever dependent on any mortal man, but by their own consent.* 
On the people depend the well-being, the security, and the 
stability of all legitimate government. In the people the essence 
of all power must necessarily reside ; and all those whom 
their knowledge or capacity may have induced the people to 
honour with a confidence, sometimes prudent, and sometimes 
imprudent, are responsible to the people for the use which they 
have made of the power that was intrusted to them for a 
time." ^ On these principles, a partisan of the new theories 
denounces the Catholic system of non-resistance, as a detestable^ 
doctrine. He asserts, that whenever there is question of resisting 
the sovereign power, man should be guided by the interior 
impulse of a certain moral instinct of which he is conscious 
in himself, and which it is wrong to confound with the heat 



* De Maistre, ibid. p. 216. 

' Noodt, Sur le Ponvoir des SouveraiiiB, in the Recueil de Biacoim rar 
Divers Sujets^ translated or written by Barbeyrac, toI. i. p. 41. 

' Opinion of Sir William Jones, in the work entitled Memoirs of the Life of 
Sir William Jones. London, 1806, 4to, pp. 200. This and the preceding 
work are cited by the author firom the Count de Maistre, ubi supra, p. 239. 

* [Whatever may be thought of this doctrine, it cannot be called a " Catholic 
doctrine." See Balmez, ch. Ivi.] 
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of the blood, and the vital spirits.^ He refffoachefl his fiunous 
countrymaQ, Dr. FBarkeley, with having denied this interior 
power, and with asserting " that man, as a rational being, onght 
to be governed by the preoepts of a wise and impartial reason/' * 



811. Cheat IfiatmvmUmeet qf tkit S^item, 

This system, under the pretence of guarding against the 
abuses of sovereign power, manifestly destroys it, and opens the 
gate to all the disorders of anarchy. '' I admire very much," 
observes Count de Maistre, ** these fine maxims ; but ihey have 
one defect ; they give no light to guide the mind in those 
critical conjunctures in which theories are utterly useless. 
Suppose it decided (I grant the supposition for a moment) that 
the sovereign power can be rightfully resisted, and compelled not 
to exceed its due limits, nothing has yet been done, for we have 
still to learn when we can use that right, and what men can use it 
The most ardent advocates of the right of resistance admit (f<» 
who could deny it ?) that it is not lawful except against tyranny f 
But what is tyranny ? Does a single act of atrocity deserve thai 
name ? If one be not enough, how many are required, and of 
what kind ? what power in the state has the right of deciding 
that the case for resistance has come ? If that tribunal existed 
before, therefore it was part of the sovereign power ; and by 
acting on the other destroys it ; if it did not exist before, by 
what authority would thb tribunal be established ? Moreover, can 
any one exercise even a just and incontestable right without 
calculating the evils that may result firom it? All history 
unanimously proclaims that revolutions commenced, even by the 
wisest men, are always finished by fools ; that their originators 
are always their victims ; and that the efibrts of the people to 
create or increase their liberty, almost always end by riveting 
their fetters. On every side abysses yawn for us. But you will 
say, Will I then unmuzzle the tiger, and reduce you to passive 
obedience ? I never said that absolute power does not involve 
great inconveniences, under whatever form it exists in the world. 
On the contrary, I expressly admit them, nor have I any inten- 



* Beattie on Truth, part ii. oh. xii. p. 408, cited by the Ck>ant de Maiatre, 
ibid. p. 219. > Ibid. 
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tion of extenuating them ; I merely say, that we are placed 
between two abysses." * 

'312. All the Modem Theories uklesi or dangerous. 

From these obserYations we must conclade, that the theories 
inYented in those latter times to solYe the great political problem, 
are either useless for the end proposed, or most perilous in prac- 
tice. Judge then, whether t^e theory of the middle ages is so 
absurd as has been often asserted, or rather, whether it is pos- 
sible to imagine one better adapted to solYe the great problem 
in question^ and to repress, as much as possible, the abuses of 
soYereign power, without diminishing the respect due to it On 
the one hand, this theory imprints, so to speak, on the foreheads 
of kings a sacred character ; by proclaiming it as an incontes- 
table principle, that they hold their authority from God, whose 
representatiYes and Yicars they are on this earth. On the other 
hand, it makes soYereigns responsible for their conduct to the most 
Yenerable and august tribunal that cYer appeared on the earth-—- 
the tribunal of the Church and of the popes, established by the 
authority of God himself ; to whom princes, as well as other men, 



* De Maistre, ibid. pp. 219, 221. Consult on this subject, for more ample 
details, Bossuet, Cinqui^rae Avertissement, n. 81, &o. 55, &c. ; Pey, De r4ii- 
torit^ dee Deux Puissances, vol. i. part ii. oh. iv. ; Duvoisin, Defense de TOrdre 
Social, ch. iv. ; Boyer, D6fense de TOrdre Social, vol. ii. 

We are not speaking here of another theory of government, which concen- 
trates all spiritual and temporal power in the hands of the prince, and makes 
him head of the state both in spirituals and temporals. This theory, which is 
the basis of the constitution in Kussia and England, and many other Protestant 
states, is itself founded, according to its principal advocates, on the qrstem oC 
the soverei^ty of the people ; that is, on the system which derives from the 
people all uie authority exercised in society. (See, on this subject, Abb^ Pey's 
work, De I'Autorit^ des Deux Puissances, vol. ii. p. 2, &c.) lliis theoiy, it is 
manifest, is liable to all the inconveniences which we have pointed out in the 
others ; and especially it fiivours more than any other the despotism of the 
prince, and the oppression of the people. M. Hurter appreciates it aoeuiately 
in a short note at the conclusion of his History of Innocent III., in which he 
refutes the charges made against that pope by the anon3rmou8 author of a 
pamphlet entitl^, Origine, Progr^ et Limites de la Puissance des Papes, 
Paris, 1821, 8vo.) ''T^e pontificate of Innocent III.," said that pamphleteer 
(p. 96), " ought to be studied by princes and statesmen, to learn how dangerous 
it is to combine civil power with religious functions, and how the heads of 
religion, being men, are tempted to extend those powers, and to pervert them, 
in circumstances which to any degree favour their ambition." The answer of 
M. Hurter to this observation is as crushing as it is curt. ** We must ask the 
writer of this pamphlet, whether it is not dangerous to combine ecclesicutieal 
functione with civil functiona ; and whether linge are amgeUV* (Hist. d'Inno- 
cent III. vol. ii. p. 847) note 8.) 
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must render an account of their actions. As a necessary 
consequence of these principles, it obliges the people to regard 
the person of the sovereign as inviolable, and ever to pay to 
princes, even the most odious and the most criminal, the obe- 
dience and the respect due to their sacred character, until they 
are judged and deposed by the supreme authority of the Church 
and of the pope. 

818. nUory of tkt Middle Aga mutek more rational. 

May it not be, that of all the theories devised to limit the 
sovereign power, the theory of the middle ages is not only the 
most rational, but also the least exposed to inconveniences ? 
Leibnitz, we have abready seen, was firmly of that opinion, and 
r^retted the abolition of the custom and practice of the middle 
ages.^ Bossuet, though not adopting all the views of Leibnits 
on this point, confirms them, at least partially, in his Defence of 
the History of the Variations, in which he unhesitatingly asserts, 
that " were he compelled to choose between the two opinions, 
that which subjects the temporalities of sovereigns to the pope, 
and that which subjects them to the people, the latter alterna- 
tive, in which madness, caprice, ignorance, and turbulence, ever 
have the ascendant, would be most to be feared."* 

Count de Maistre fully adopts this opinion, and develops it 
in a strain of great energy and power. '' Let us renounce our 
hesitations, and honestly take our side on the great question of 
passive obedience, or of non-resistance. If the principle be 
insisted on, that in no possible case is it lawful to resist 
authority ; that we must thank God for good princes, and bear 
patiently with bad ones, until time, the great avenger of wrongs, 
does justice on them ; that there is always more danger in 
resisting than in suffering with patience, &g. I admit it, and I 
am willing to adopt it henceforward. But were there an absolute 
necessity of prescribing limits to the sovereign power, I would 
vote with all my heart that the interests of the human race 



* Sapn, ch. ii. n. 124. 

■ Bossuet, Ddfense de THistoire des Variations, n. 65 (vol. xxi. (Euvres, 
p. 608). These reflections are beautifully developed in a panegyric of St. Louis, 
by M. Frayssinous (Discours in^its, p. 429) ; and in the work of the same 
author, Lee Yrais Principes de TEglise Gallicane, 2nd edit. p. 68. 
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should be intrusted to the pope. The papal power is essentially 
the least sabject to the caprices of politics. The person in 
whom it is vested is always old, unmarried, and a priest, things 
which exclude ninety-nine out of a hundred of those errors and 
passions which throw states into disorder. In fine, as he is £Eur 
away, and as his power is of a different kind from that of tem- 
poral sovereigns, and as he never asks anything for himself, it 
may reasonably be hoped, that if all inconveniences be not 
obviated (a thing absolutely impossible), they will at least be 
ad few afi possibly can be expected, human nature considered ; 
what better can any sensible man dream of? It would appear, 
therefore, that to restrain the power of sovereigns vrithin its 
just limits, that is, to prevent them from violating the funda- 
mental laws of the state, including religion, as the principal, the 
intervention, more or less powerful, more or less active, of the 
spiritual supremacy, would be a means as plausible as any other, 
at least. We might go farther, and assert with equal confidence, 
that this expedient would be the most agreeable, or rather, the 
least disagreeable, to sovereigns. If the prince is free to accept 
or to refuse limitations of his power, most certainly he will 
refuse them ; for neither power nor liberty has ever yet said, 
* Enough.' But supposing that sovereign power was inevitably 
forced to admit some limitation, and that the choice depended on 
itself, I should not be surprised if it preferred the pope to a 
co-legislative senate, or a national assembly, &;c. ; for the popes 
are not very exacting on princes, and would not call them to 
account except for enormities."* 

314. It is not adapted to all Times nor to all Statet of Society, 

However just and well-founded these reflections appear to us, 
we are very far from concluding that the political theory of the 
middle ages is equally applicable to all times and to all states of 
society. On the contrary, we are convinced that, however useful 
in an age of simplicity and faith, when religion is generally 
respected by princes and people, this theory would be useless 



' De Maistre, Du Pape, book ii. ch. iv. -The fear of multiplying quotations 
obliges U8 to refer the reader to the work itself, for other dey^opments of 
these important reflections by the Count de Maistre himself. See especially 
book ii. ch. v. zi. ; book iii. ch. iv. pp. 115-118, et alibi passim. 
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ind impracticable in an age when religion has generally lost its 
ascendancy over the greater part of society. Nevertheless, the 
preceding observations have at least this force: they prove 
that this theory, which to the prejudices and altered state o! 
society at present appears so utterly extravagant, is not so 
unreasonable as it has been sometimes supposed; and that, 
considering the state of society in the middle ages, it was less 
subject to inconveniences than the most lauded modem theories. 

815. ApplicaHon of tkU Theory (y the Popa. 

After having examined the political theory of the middle 
ages in itself, if we now consider how it was applied by the 
popes, we shall see still more clearly how much its inconveniences 
have been exaggerated by herds of modem authors. To listen 
to these, one would imagine that the popes never did anything 
but judge and depose kings, and often for the most frivolous 
pretexts.^ History proves, on the contrary, that the popes had 
very seldom recourse to severity against princes ; never except 
for the manifest interest of reUgion and of society. ** In our 
reflections on this subject," observes Count de Maistre, ** we are 
exposed to a great illusion. Deceived by the screeching of 
philosophers, we imagine that the popes spent all their time in 
deposing kings ; and because fstcts of that kind stand close in 
the page of the duodecimo pamphlet, we imagine that they 
followed each other closely in the course of ages. But how 
many hereditary sovereigns were effectively deposed by the 
popes ? These affairs never went beyond threats and a com- 
promise. With regard to elective princes, they were the creations 
of man, whom he could unmake as he had made them ; and yet 
their whole number was not more than two or three monster 
princes, who, happily for the human race, found at least some 
check (however feeble and inefficient) in the spiritual power of 
the popes. With these exceptions, the political world took its 
ordinary course. No king suffered any molestation in his own 
afiairs from the Church ; the popes never dreamed of meddling 
with his govemment ; if he did not take it into hb head to rob 
the Church, or to tum away his wife, or to keep a couple of 



* See the authors cited above, oh. iv. d. 299, note 1. 
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wives, he had nothing to fear." " Have people remarked/' says 
the same writer in another place, '' that the collision of the two 
powers, so improperly designated the war between the .priesthood 
and the empire, was never felt beyond the boundaries of Italy 
and Germany, at least in its greater results, I mean, the sub- 
version and the change of sovereignties ? Many princes were 
excommunicated, no doubt, in former times; but what were 
generally the results of those great judgments ? The prince 
listened to reason, or pretended to listen to it ; he desisted for 
the moment from a criminal war ; he dismissed his ministers 
for form s sake ; the wife, moreover, sometimes recovered her 
rights. Friendly powers, men of eminence and moderation, 
interposed their mediation ; and in his turn the pope, if he had 
been too severe or too hasty, listened to the remonstrances of 
wisdom. What kings of France, of Spain, of England, of 
Sweden, of Denmark, were effectually deposed by the pope ? 
All ended in menaces and treaties ; and instances could be 
easily cited in which the popes were the dupes of their own 
condescension. The real battle was always fought in Italy and 
Germany. Why ? because political objects were the main cause, * 
and religion had but little to do ¥rith them." ^ 

816. Cfharacter qf the depoted Princet, 

We shall be more struck with the justice of these reflections, 
if we examine more clearly the character and conduct of the 
sovereigns against whom the Holy See used that extraordinary 
power vested in it by the maxims of the middle ages. They 
were princes guilty of excesses the most notorious, and most 
baneful to the interests of religion and of nations ; they were 
adulterous, simoniacal, perjured princes, abettors of schism, or 
of heresy, oppressors of their subjects, and persisting obstinately 
in their disorders, notwithstanding the reiterated advice and 
remonstrances of the pope. This is the character unanimously 
given by all historians of the emperor Heniy IV., deposed by 
Gr^ory VII. ; of the emperor Frederick II., deposed by Inno- 
cent IV. ; and of most of the other sovereigns who were the 
objects of similar sentences. 



* De Maistre, Da Pape, book ii. ch. ii. v. xi. pp. 218, 288-240, 8l»d. 
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817. Cfharader of tke Emperor ffemy IV, 

Consider, in particnlar, the character of the emperor Henry IV., 
Boch as it has been drawn fix)m the pages of contemporary 
authors, by modem writers least liable to the suspicion of par- 
tiality to the Holy See. Flemy states that ''the king of 
Oermany was, even in his eighteenth year, one of the most 
profligate characters. He had two or three concubines at the 
same time; and whenever he heard of any beautiful young 
woman, unmarried or married, if he could not seduce her, he 
had her carried off by violence. Sometimes he went in person 
to find them by night ; and he exposed his life on those occa- 
sions. These crimes involved him in many murders, to make 
away with the husbands of the women whom he coveted. He 
became cruel even to his most trusted associates. He became 
suspicious of the accomplices of his crimes ; and one word or 
gesture in disapproval of his schemes sealed their ruin. He 
gave bishoprics to those who gave him most money, or who knew 
best how to flatter his vices; and after having thus sold a 
bishopric, if another person offered him more money, or was 
more lavish in flattering his crimes, he ordered the former bishop 
to be deposed for simony, and appointed the second in his place ; 
whence it happened that many cities had two bishops at the 
same time, and both unworthy.''^ Is it a wonder that such 
excesses enkindled the zeal of Gr^ry VII., and that he armed 
himself with just severity against Henry, after having first 
tried, without effect, all gentle means to reclaim him firom his 
disorders? And far firom deserving the injurious reproaches 
so often levelled against him on this subject, is it not manifest, 
that in proceeding as he did against the emperor, he merely dis- 
charged a conscientious duty ? 

818. ffoto Qrtgvry VII. vindiccUed himsdfin thit Matter. 

That was the plea on which he justified himself in many of 
his letters, and especially in that which he wrote to the arch- 
bishop of Mayence, who had represented to him the danger 
which he incurred by too great severity. " You assign," he 



' Flenry, Hist. Eocl. vol. xiii. book Ixi. d. 31. See alao aaihora cited above, 
n. 85, Ust Dote, ch. i. 
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states, " many reasons, which may have not a little weight in 
the judgment of men, and which would appear not unworthy of 
consideration to myself, if they could excuse me in the judgment 
of God ; but if we consider how different the judgments of men 
are from those of God, we can find hardly anything that can 
excuse us for neglecting the salvation of souls, on the pretence 
of dangers which may threaten us. For in this does the hireling 
differ from the shepherd ; that at the approach of the wolf, the 
former fears more for himself than for his sheep ; and, giving 
himself no concern for the scattering and slaughter of his flock, 
abandons them and flies ; whilst the shepherd, who loves his 
sheep, does not abandon them at the approach of danger, and 
does not hesitate to expose his life for them. If we remain 
silent while we see our brethren sinning, and if, seeing them 
wander, we do not bring them back by our counsels into the 
good way, do we not sin ourselves, and do we not imitate their 
wanderings ? Are we not guilty of the faults which we neglect 
to correct ? " * 

319. The Successors of Oregory VII, defended as easily. 

The details which we shall give in the following paragraph, on 
the conduct of the successors of Gregory VII., who imitated his 
firmness with regard to sovereigns, will demonstrate that the 
censures passed on them in this matter are equally unjust. Here 
we shall only remark, that in the opinion of an eminent Pro- 
testant jurisconsult of the last century, all the popes can be 
vindicated by the same arguments. " Good reason is there for 
asserting," observes Senckenberg, " that there is not in history a 
single example of a pope acting against sovereigns who were 
content with their own rights, and did not think of exceeding 
them." * Can the popes be justly censured for having rigorously 



* Greg. VII. Epistol. lib. iii. epist. 4. 

' ** Jure affirmari poterit, ne exemplum ^xdem esse, in omni renim memoril^ 
ubi pontifex processerit adversiis eos qui, juribus suis intenti, ultra limitet 
vagari in animum non iuduxerunt sunm." — Senckenberg, Method us Jurisprud. 
Additione 4, de Libert. Ecclesise German. § 3. See, in support of these 
reflections, De Montalembert, Hist, de Sainte Elisabeth de Hongrie, Introd. 
p. XXX vi. &c. See also the details which we have given on the conduct of 
Fhilip I., king of France, of Frederick Barbarossa, emperor of Germany, and 
of some other sovereigns ; supra, ch. i. n. 35 ; oh. ii. n. 108. We shall retuni 
to this subject in the following paragraph. 

VOL. II. Z 
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attacked such diBorders, and for having used to that end the 
power attributed to them by the maxims and constitutional law 
of their time ? Should we not rather admire their courage, and 
iheir immovable finnness in this contest, which they sustained 
00 long for the interests of religion and of society ? 

§ 8. On the Wart said to hare been earned by the Cdlieum of 

the Two Powers.^ 

820. PalpoiU Exoffgera^on im ihu SuJtieoL 

All the most envenomed calumnies against the temporal power 
of the popes during the middle ages, and against the use which 
they made of it, have been compressed into a few lines, from the 
pen of a French magistrate, under the unconscious influence of 
ihe ruling prejudices of the magistracy during the last century : 
'' The delusion of the temporal omnipotence of the popes inun- 
dated Europe during four or five centuries with fanaticism and 
blood."* 

Now, the popes, we have already shown, never claimed this tern- 
parol omnipotence;* and the power which they did claim was not 
the effect of delusion, but the application of an existing constitu- 
tional law, and the result of a political theory much more wise and 
more useful to society than all our modem theories.^ It remains 
now for us to examine whether the temporal power of the popes did 
really inundate Europe during four or five centuries with fana- 
ticism and blood. 

This power, we have no difficulty in admitting, however legi- 
timate and useful in itself, may have given occasion to painful 
collisions between the two powers. The most useful institutions, 
the wisest laws, the best established rights, may, and in fact do, 
occasion every day similar inconvenient results, as inevitable 
consequences of the malice and passions of men. And so with 
regard to the temporal power of the popes during the middle 
ages, it should inevitably disturb at times the peace and the 
harmony of the two powers. Amazing, it certainly would be, if 



' De Maistre, Dn Pape, book ii. ch. xiL 

* Ferrand, Esprit de rHlstoire, vol. ii. letters 28, 41, pp. 221, 222, 413. 

» Supra, § 1. * IKd. § 2. 
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Bovereigns, excommunicated and deposed by the pope, had not 
made a straggle to defend their rights and their pretensions. 
The resistance of a criminal to the sentence that condemns him 
is naturally accounted for by the motive of self-interest which 
dictates it ; but it is no evidence either against the wisdom of 
the laws, or against the prudcAce of the judge who enforces it. 

But though the temporal power of the popes during the middle 
ages may have occasioned painfol contests between the two 
powers, can it be said with truth, or even the least probability, 
that '' it inundated Europe with fanaticism and blood during 
four or five centuries?'' Nothing can be more palpably exag- 
gerated than such an assertion ; an attentive perusal of history 
clearly demonstrates that the wars supposed to have been occa- 
sioned by the collision of the two powers neither arose from that 
cause, nor were so protracted and universal as it has been 
supposed. 

321. Heal Causes of the ConUtt letween the Ttoo Potoers. 

It is assumed that the wars in question were caused by the 
temporal power of the popes, and by the use which they made of 
it against the emperors. On the contrary, it is certain that most 
of these wars arose from totally different causes. Sometimes it 
was the exorbitant pretensions of the emperors ; sometimes their 
notorious disorders ; sometimes their obstinacy in sustaining an 
antipope; sometimes political dissensions between princes, and 
especially between the electors of the empire. Our limits do not 
permit us to go over in detail all the causes here assigned ; we 
shall only notice some of the most remarkable, chiefly those re- 
lating to the reigns of the emperors Henry IV. and Frederick II., 
which supply, it is supposed, the strongest grounds for the objec- 
tion which we are at present discussing.^ 

822. Excenea of Hemry IV, — Moderation of Oregory VII, 

If we trace back to their source the troubles of the empire 
under Henry IV., we shall find that the oripnal cause of these 
troubles was the unprecedented conduct and sacrilege of that 
prince, who, notwithstanding the repeated admonitions of Gre- 

' De Maistre, ubi sapra^ ch. xii. xiii. Maimboorg, Hist, de la Decadence 
de TEmpire de Charlemagne. 

z2 
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gory VII., persisted obstinately in the most scandalous disorders, 
and shamelessly trampled on the rights of humanity, as well as 
of the Church.^ Far from listening to the advice and exhorta- 
tions of the pope, Henry every day multiplied his excesses, and 
was guilty of fresh outrages on religion and morality ; he made 
himself sovereign arbiter of ecclesiastical dignities within his 
dominions, conferring them according to his interests and caprice 
on the most unworthy subjects. Threatened with excommuni- 
cation in punishment of his excesses, he contemned the censures 
of the Church ; and spuming all moderation, he addressed to 
the pope the most insulting letters ; he even presumed to depose 
him in a mock council held at Worms.* It was not till then that 
Gregory VII., exercising that power which the constitutional 
law of the time confenred on him over sovereigns rebelling 
against the Church, and especially over the king of Oermany, 
published against this incorrigible prince a sentence of excom- 
munication and deposition, and declared his subjects thereby 
absolved from their oaths of allegiance to him. Still, he does 
not at first pronounce this sentence against him as definitive ; 
for in a letter written on the subject to the (German lords, he 
advises them to elect another emperor, only in case that Henry 
should persist in his wicked career.' The obstinacy of that 
prince, and the grounds of dissatisfaction which he had been 
long giving to the German lords, led them, in fact, to elect 
Rodolph, duke of Suabia, whose election was the signal for war 
between the two claimants. 

823. Henry IV, the real Cauae ofthii War, 

In this case, what was the real cause of the war ? It would 
be as unjust to attribute it to Gregory VII. as to make a judge 
responsible for the excesses of a criminal whom he had justly 
condemned. The king manifestly provoked the severity of the 
pope ; the pope employed nothing but spiritual arms against 
him ; it was only as a last resource that he had recourse to 



« Fleury, Hist. Eccl. vol. xiii. book Ixii. n. 11, 26, 23. Voigt, Hist de 
Gr^goire YII. books vii. viii. See also Jager's Introduction to WBi History, 
p. zxiii. ; Maimbourg, ubi supra, ann. 1075, &o. 

* Voigt, ubi supra, p. 364, &o. 

* Fleurj, ibid. n. 33. Voigt, ibid, book ix. p. •406. 
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deposition ; even then he only threatened it, and showed a dis- 
position to revoke the sentence in case Henry should amend. 
Still more, he left the judgment on Henry's dispositions to the 
electors, who, by the constitution of the empire could, conjointly 
with himself, judge the emperor. Speaking of this matter, 
Count de Maistre observes, '' there can be no doubt of the 
truth of this proposition (that is, on the right which the electors 
had of deposing the emperor). We must not confound the 
modem electors, mere titulars without authority, going through 
the form of nominating a prince who is in fact hereditary ; we 
must not, I say, confound them with the ancient electors, real 
electors, in the strict sense of the term, who had an incontestable 
right of calling their own creature to an account for his political 
conduct. The pope, moreover, in all that we have seen him do, 
never disturbed the constitutional law of the empire; he 
ordered the electors to deliberate and to elect ; he ordered them 
to take suitable measures to extinguish dissensions. That was 
no more than he was bound to do ; the terms, to make and un- 
fnake emperors, were current ; but nothing could be more incorrect ; 
for the excommunicated prince had it in his own power to be 
reconciled." ^ 

824. Crimes equally notorious of the Princes deposed after Henry I V, 

The history of succeeding ages proves that the contests of 
the popes with the emperors, and the wars resulting firom them^ 
were occasioned, in the commencement, by the unjust, and often 
schismatical pretensions of the emperor. The cause of these 
wars, under Frederick Barbarossa, was the obstinacy of that 
prince in protecting an antipope ; * under Otho IV., his usur- 
pation of the pope's territories, and of those of the king of 
Sicily, the ally and vassal of the Holy See ; * under Fre- 
derick II., the perjury and impiety of that prince, who, after 
having bound himself by oath, and under penalty of excommu- 
nication, to lead an army to the Holy Land, instead of fulfilling 

' De Maistre, Du Pape, book ii. ch. xii. p. 857. See also, in the same 
work, note 2, p. 872, and note 1, p. 876. 

* Fleury, Hist. EccL vol. xv. book Ixx. n. 39, &c. Pfeffel, Abr^gtf de 
THist. d'AlIemagne, ann. 1162. Maimbourg, ubi supra, ann. 1159. 

* Fleurj, ibid. voL zvi. book Ixzvi. n. 51 ; book Ixzvii. n. 4. Pfeffel, ibid, 
ann. 1210. Maimbourg, ubi supra, ann. 1209, &c. 
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his engagement, thought only of increasing his treasury at the 
expense of the Church, and for the oppression of Lombardy.^ 
** Gregory IX. has been accused/' says Count de Maistre,* ^'of 
having allowed himself to be carried away by anger, and of 
exceeding precipitancy in his conduct towards Freilerick. Mu« 
ratori has given one account, Rome has given another ; this 
discussion, which would require too much time and trouble, 
may be dispensed with in a work which does not by any means 
discuss the question whether a pope had never done wrong. 
Let us suppose, if you wish, that Gregory IX. had been too 
inflexible ; what shall we say of Innocent IV., who, before he 
became pope, had been the friend of Frederick, and who tried 
every means to restore peace ? He was not more fortunate than 
Gr^ry, and ended by solemnly deposing the emperor in the 
general Council of Lyons, in 1245, for the crimes of perjury, 
sacril^, heresy, and felony, juridically proved and admitted in 
the said counciL" ' 

825. Purdy PoUiical Origin ftftke Oudpk amd Ghibdline PmnUom, 

It was from the contests between Frederick II. and popes 
Gr^ry IX. and Innocent IV. that arose in Italy the two 
frunous parties, the Guelpbs and the Gbibellines, who caused so 
much trouble and disorder in that country, during more than 
two centuries ; one party (the Ghibellines) ardently sustaining 
the cause of the emperors, the other (the Guelphs) that of the 
popes.* Religion, however, had nothing to do with these con- 
tests, which, in reality, arose solely from the sentiments of 
hatred, jealousy, and ambition, which then divided nearly all 
the cities of Italy. "It must not be supposed," observes 
Maimbourg, " that these two factions, one of which sided with 
the pope, and the other with the emperor, made war for reli- 
gion's sake ; both professed to be Catholics ; it was hatred and 

' Fleniy, Hist. Eccl^s. vol. xri. book Ixxyiii. n. 41, 58, &c. ; book Izxix. 
iL 87, &o. Miohaud, Hist, des CroiBades, vol iv. p. 2, &o. Miohelet, Hist, 
de France, vol. ii. p. 555, &c. 

* De Maistre, ibid. p. 366. 

* See, for the development of these facta, the authors dted above, ch. ii. 
n. 149. 

« On the origin and history of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, see Maimbourg, 
ubi supra, pp. 434, 494, 511, 546, &c. ; Pfeffel, Abr^g^ de THist. d'Allemagne, 
ann. 1189, 1810 ; De Maistre, ibid. oh. vii. p. 304. 
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ambition that anned them against each other to their mutnat 
destruction, and to establish their power in those provinces firom 
which they might expel their antagonists. There was this dif- 
ference only between them, that the Ghibellines acknowledged 
the emperor as their sovereign, and held their possessions under 
the empire ; the Ouelphs, on the contrary, detached from the 
empire which they would never acknowledge, always sided with 
the popes against the emperors."'^ Voltaire himself, as we 
have already seen, was forced to admit the truth of these 
reflections.* 

326. It VHU not, properly speahmg, a War between the Two Powen, hU one 

between Italy and Oermany, 

We shall proceed no farther in the discussion of the facts 
objected to us ; we have said enough to prove for any judicious 
reader the truth of the observations of Count de Maistre. " I^ 
is false, that there was (in those unhappy times) a war, properly 
speaking, between the empire and the priesthood. It is repeat^ 
edly asserted, with the view of making the priesthood responsibly 
for all the blood shed during that great struggle ; but, in reality^ 
it was a war between Italy and Germany, between usurpation 
and liberty, between the master who brings chains and the slav^ 
who spurns them ; a war in which the popes did their duty as 
Italian princes, and as prudent politicians, by taking part with 
Italy ; for they could neither favour the emperor vrithout de- 
grading themselves, nor attempt neutrality without being ruined. 
It would be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to assign in 
the history of those unhappy times a single war caused directly 
and solely by an excommunication. This evil was more fre*- 
quently the consequence of some other, as when in the heat of 
a war abready enkindled by political causes, the popes believed 
it their duty, for various reasons, to use severity. Henry IV. 
and Frederick II. are the two instances in which it coi^d be 
said with much truth, that excommunication was the cause of a 
war; and yet even in these, how many attenuating circum- 
stances, arising either from the inevitable current of events, or 



' Maimbourg, ubi supra^ p. 546. Pfeffel, ibid. ann. 1810. De Maistre, 
pp. 373-876. 
' See supra, n. 804. 
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from the most intolerable provocations, or from the necessity of 
defending the Church, or from the precautions taken by the 
popes to diminish the eviL" ^ 

827. ExaffgenUiom on the DunUum of the Wear, — Its pretended UnivermlUy, 

To the palpable exaggerations which we have just exposed, 
must be added others regarding the duration and the universality 
of the pretended wars occasioned by the collision of the two 
powers. These wars, as we have seen, so far from extending to 
all Europe, most certainly were almost confined to Italy and 
Germany. Equally certain is it, that the origin of these great 
contests between the priesthood and the empire, cannot be dated 
earlier than the year 1076, when the emperor Henry IV. was 
excommunicated, and that their termination cannot be placed 
later than the date of the golden bull, published by the emperor 
Charles IV., in 1356;' which thus reduces the duration of 
these fatal divisions to less than three, instead of the four or 
five centuries, at which they are sometimes computed.*^ " From 
this period subtract, moreover, the intervals during which the 
popes and emperors were on amicable terms ; those in which 
their quarrels never became more than quarrels ; those in which 
the empire had no head, during the interregnums neither brief 
nor rare at the time ; those in which excommunications were 
attended with no political results ; those in which the spiritual 
power was in no manner involved in the wars caused solely by 
the discord of the electors amongst themselves ; those, in fine, 
in which the popes, being obliged to act, were not responsible for 
the consequences, no power being liable for the evil results of a 
legitimate act ; and we shall see to what a compass are reduced 
those 'four centuries of fanaticism and blood' so imperturbably 
charged against the memory of the popes." * 

« Do Maistre, ibid. pp. 303, 375. 

• On this bull, see Maimbourg, ubi aapra, ann. 1356 ; Pfeffel, ibid. ; Len^et- 
Dufre«noy, M^thode pour ^tudier THistoire, 12mo. edit. vol. vi. p. 829 ; Dic- 
tion, de Mor^ri, art. BuUe d'Or. 

' See note 1, n. 307, ch. iv. supra. 

* De Maistre, ubi supra, pp. 876, 377. 
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ARTICLE II. 
Heal Advantages of this Power. 

828. Theae Advantages reduced principally to Three, 

The preceding discussion on the pretended inconveniences of 
this power, demonstrates sufficiently to any attentive reader the 
great advantages which it conferred on religion and on society. 
Nevertheless, it may not be useless to give a brief recapitulation 
here, enabling the reader to compare these great advantages with 
the supposed inconveniences so often set off against them. A 
glance at the history of the middle ages is, in fact, enough to 
convince any person, that the power of the pope and of councils 
over sovereigns was the chief means used by providence for 
preserving religion, and morals, and the public peace. 

§ 1. Efficiency of this Power in Preserving Religion. 

329. Nature of Invtttitwret, 

The first good effect of this power appeared in the contro- 
versy regarding investitures, which was the chief cause of the 
severity of popes and councils against sovereigns. 

To understand this first point, it is necessary to give some 
notion here of investitures in general, and of ecclesiastical in- 
vestitures especially.' 

Investiture, in general, according to the use of the term by 
mediaeval writers, is " the conferring, or the pving of possession 
of a fief or a property by a suzerain lord to his vassal." This 
transfer was usually made by some symbolical action, expressing 
the cession of the fief or property to the new proprietor ; for 
instance, by the presentation of a stone, of a branch of a tree, 
of a sod of grass, or of any other object the use of which had 
been sanctioned by the caprice of local custom. 

When princes had endowed bishoprics and abbeys by assigning 
to them fiefs and properties, they naturally claimed the right of 
investing prelates with the temporalities of their sees or abbeys, 
as they had before invested the lay proprietors of their pro- 

' Dacange, Glossarium Mediae et InfimsB Latinit. verbo Investitora. 
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perties. Ecclesiastical fiefs were, in this respect, subject to the 
laws of temporal fiefs ; so that bishops and abbots, no more 
than temporal lords, could not enter on possession of their fiefs 
until they had received investiture from the prince. This inves- 
titure was given to prelates by conferring the ring and cross, 
the natural emblems of episcopal jurisdiction. For this pur- 
pose, as soon as a church or abbey became vacant, the ring and 
orots were carried to the prince by a deputation of the chapt^, 
or of the abbey ; and the prince gave them to the successor whom 
he elected, with a letter ordering the lay officers to maintain him 
in possession of the lands belonging to the church or abbey. 

830. Origw qf tKe CotUraverty of the JnvetLitum, 

This ceremony, so far as it implied solely the collection of 
the temporalities attached to ecclesiastical diy^ties, was not in 
itself unlawful ; but it might become the occasion of great 
abuses, and really did become so very speedUy in Germany. 
The ring and cross being the natural symbols of spiritual au- 
thority, princes abused the right of investiture, claiming by it 
the right of conferring spiritual jurisdiction ; they assumed to 
dispose, with sovereign control, of bishoprics and abbeys, as of 
secular dignities, and of selling them for money, to the great 
detriment of the rights and discipline of the Church. This was 
the origin of the great controversy about investitures. The Church 
had tolerated them, so long as they did not interfere with the 
liberty of election ; but she protested energetically, first by the 
voice of popes, and afterwards of general councils, as soon as 
they were made the pretext for a manifest usurpation of the 
rights which she had received firom Jesus Christ, of fireely elect- 
ing her own ministers.^ 



^ See M. Jager'8 Introduction to the History of Grefforj VIL p. yi. &o. ; 
Pey, De I'Autorit^ dee Deux Puissances, vol. iii. p. 136 ; Montagne, Appendix 
de Concil. ad calcem Pneleet. Theol. de Opere Sex Diemm, p. 279, Ac. ; De 
la Ho^e, De EooleniA, p. 455 ; Nat. Alexander, Dissert, iv. in Hist. Eoclee. 
MBc. XI. xii. A perua^ of these authors may correct a great number of others 
who have treated this matter not less incorrectly than superficially. M. 
Nettement, in his otherwise correct and interesting Life of Suger, has not 
been sufficiently on his guard against the false notions of these latter authors 
(pp. 25, 47, &c.)- See a review of this work in the Ami de la Beligion, 
▼ol. cxiv. p. 513, &c. 
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331. The Certmomy of Invettiture differesU from tkoU of Homage, €md of the 

Oath of Fidelity. 

To explain this matter more clearly, we most point out here 
the difference between the ceremony of investiture and those of 
homage and of the oath of fidelity.* " Investiture, we have 
seen, was the conferring, or the giving possession of a fief or 
property by the lord to his vassal." Homage, which ordinarily 
preceded investiture, was an external profession of the subjection 
and devotion of the vassal to his lord. The vassal made this 
profession, kneeling and bareheaded, with his hands placed 
between those of his lord, to whom he promised faithful and 
loyal service, in consideration of the fief which he held of hixn. 
Homage was ordinarily followed by the oath of fealty ; but this 
latter ceremony was not necessarily performed in person, like 
that of homage ; homage should be done in person — the oath of 
fidelity could be taken by proxy. 

832. Subject of the Contest ohoat the Inveatitwret. — Importance of this Question, 

After these preliminary notices, it is important to remark, 
that the controversy relating to ecclesiastical investitures waa 
altogether different from that regarding homage, and the oath of 
fidelity. From the time of Gregory VII. there were, it is 
true, very warm controversies between the two powers on the 
two latter ceremonies, as well as on the former ; but the chief 
contest was, at all times, about the investitures, which were 
invariably condemned, even by those popes and councils that 
believed themselves bound to tolerate, by a prudent condescen- 
sion, the ceremony of homage, and of the oath of fealty.* 

Hence we see the great importance of the investitures, which 
were so long contested by the two powers, with a degree of 
ardour of which, at the present day, we can hardly form a notion. 
The subject of that contest was not a mere ceremony, as Voltaire 
and many heedless and superficial authors have asserted.' Such 
an idea could not have originated except in the most profound 
ignorance of the history of this controversy.* From all the 

^ Ducange, Glossar. Inf. Latin, verbis Hominium and Juramentom. 

' Nat. Alexander, Hist. Eccles. saec. xi. xii. cap. tU. art. ▼. n. 6. See notes 
of Nat. Alexander and of Mansi, at the end of that chapter. 

3 Voltaire, Essai sur THist. Gin, vol. i. ch. xlvi. 

* The warmest contests on this subject were between the emperor Henry V. 
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details of that history it follows, on the contrary, that never was 
there a controversy of more vital interest to religion. *' The 
emperors/' as Bossaet observes, '' abased the custom of inves- 
titores to sell bishoprics, and to reduce the Church of Christ to 
eternal slavery." ' The real question at issue, therefore, was 
nothing less than the essential li]berty of the Church in her own 
government, and especially in the choice of her ministers ; the 
thing at stake was religion itself, whose fate depends principally 
on that choice ; whence it follows, that the popes, by saving the 
rights of the Church in this contest about investitures, saved 
religion ; as they would infallibly have ruined it had they 
yielded on so essential a point. " No light quarrel, assuredly/' 
observes Count de Maistre, " was this about the investitures. 
The temporal power openly threatened to destroy the ecclesias- 
tical supremacy. The feudal spirit, which was then dominant, 
would soon have converted the Church, in Italy and (Germany, 
into one vast fief, dependent on the emperor. That monarch 
publicly sold ecclesiastical benefices ; priests carried arms ; scan- 
dalous concubinage defiled the priestly order ; one bold innovator 
might have annihilated the priesthood by proposing marriage 
as a remedy for greater evils. The Holy See alone battled 
against the torrent, and at least enabled the Church to attain, 
without a total subversion, the reform which was to be efiective 
in after-ages. The popes never disputed the emperor's right to 
investiture by the sceptre : but only the investiture by cross and 
ring. A matter of no consequence, do you say ? on the con- 
trary, a matter of every consequence. How could both parties 
have been so highly excited, had the matter been one of no 
consequence ? The popes did not quarrel even about the 
elections, as Maimbourg proves by the example of Suger.* 
They, moreover, consented to the investiture by the sceptre ; 
that is, they had no objection that the prelates, considered as 
vassals, should receive from their suzerain lord, by feudal inves- 

and Popes Pascal II. and Calixtus II. ; an account of which may be seen in 
Fleary's, Bercastel's, and Mairobourg's histories. See especially the definitive 
arrangement concluded in 1122, between the emperor Henry Y. and Pope 
Calixtus II., which put an end to all these disputes. The text alone of this 
agreement sufficiently shows at once the object and the importance of thia 
contest. This text is given in Labbe's Councils, vol. x. p. 901. 

' Bossuet, Defens. Declar. lib. iii. cap. xii. initio. 

' Maimbourg, Hist, de la D^cad. de 1' Empire, ann. 1121. 
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titnre, that '' simple and mixed dominion"^ (to speak the 
feudal language), the very essence of a fief, implying on the 
part of the feudal haron, a participation in the sovereignty, in 
consideration of political subjection and military service to the 
suzerain lord, from which the sovereignty is derived. But they 
would not tolerate investiture by cross and ring, lest the tem- 
poral sovereign, by using these two religious symbols in the 
ceremony of investiture, should seem to confer the spiritual 
jurisdiction and title, by thus changing a benefice into a fief ; 
and on this point the emperor found himself at length compelled 
to yield.* In a word, the Church was ruined, humanly speaking ; 
she would have neither form nor government, and, in a short 
time, not even a name, but for the extraordinary intervention of 
the popes, who ousted corrupt or misguided governments, and 
personally seized the helm for the restoration of order.* 

833. 7%is Importance (icknowledged, even by Protestant Authors. 

This is the opinion formed of the investiture question, not 
only by Catholic writers, but also by Protestants, whose profouud 
studies have led them to judge the popes of the middle ages 
with a moderation, unfortunately not always found in certain 
Catholic authors. We have already cited the testimony of 
Voigt, in his History of Gregory VII. ; * and Hurter's, in his 
History of Innocent III., is not less remarkable. " It was in 
these first struggles of the popes," he observes, " to defend their 
independence in all things pertaining to the government of the 
Church, that Christianity found its preservation from the tyranny 
of the temporal power, and its rescue from becoming a mere 
state function, like religion among the pagans." ^ 



• ^ Merum et mixtum iinperium. In feudal lan^^oage these words oommonlj 
signify complete *' seigoorial jurisdiction," including the full administration of 
justice in cases civil and criminal. See Ducange, Glossar. Infima Latin, verbo 
Imperium. 

' Maimbourg, ubi supra. 

' De Maistre, Du Pape, book ii. ch. vii. p. 285-297, passim. 

* Yoigt, Hist, de Gr^. VII. books iv. v. p. 133, kc 177, Ac. Conclosioi^ 
p. 605, A.C. 

* Hurter, Hist, d' Innocent III. vol. i. p. 128. 
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§ 2. Influence of this Power in presercing Morality. 

884. Tku Poiwer u»ed principaUff in repremng the LicenUoutneu of Prmcet, 

It was not merely in maintaining the independence of the 
Ghnrch against the usurpations of the temporal power, that the 
temporal power of the popes conferred the most important ser- 
vices on religion ; it was still more in labouring for the preserra- 
tion of public morals, and especially of the marriage contract, 
00 frequently and so outrageously violated by the incontinence 
of sovereigns.' A great enemy of the popes, who never omits 
an opportunity of weeping over the supposed scandal of an 
excommunication, observes that it was invariably the breaking 
or the making of marriage vows that added the second scandal 
to the first.* It is, in fact, true, that the chief use made by 
popes of excommunication and its terrible effects, was in re- 
proving the immorality of princes. The merited severity of the 
Holy See in this matter towards Lothaire the Totmg, king of 
Lorraine, against the kings of France, Robert, Philip I., 
Philip II., and many other sovereigns, is well known. Now the 
least reflection must convince us of the inestimable service 
conferred on religion and society by the inflexible firmness of 
the pope on this point. " Never," observes Count de Maistre, 
'^ did the popes and the Church in general confer a more signal 
service on the world than that of repressing among princes, by 
ecclesiastical censures, the excesses of a passion terrible even in 
gentle natures, but defying description in violent ones, and which 
would always break through the most holy laws of marriage, 
wherever it was unchecked. Love when not tamed down to a 
certain degree by extreme civilization is a ferocious animal, 
capable of the most horrid excesses. To prevent it from 
devouring everything, it must be chained ; which it cannot be 
except by terror. But what can be feared by a person that 
fears nothing on earth ? The holiness of the married state, the 
sacred basis of public happiness, is especiaUy of the highest 

* De Maistre, Da Pape, book ii. ch. vii. art. i. 

• Ferrand, L' Esprit de I'Histoire, vol. ii. letter 47, p. 485. Connt de 
Maistre justly observes, that M. Ferrand jumbles the most iDcoherent notions 
in this passage. According to him, '' a public adultery is a scandal ; and the 
act designed to prevent it is a ecandal.** Never were two things so different 
called by the same name. — De Maistre, ubi supra, art. i. p. 270. 
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importance in royal families, in which disorders of a certain 
kind have incalculable consequences, which people are very hi 
from haying an idea of. If in the youth of the northern nations, 
the popes had not been able to terrify royal passions, princes 
plunging from caprice to caprice, and from abuse to abuse, would 
have ended by establishing the law of divorce, and perhaps 
polygamy ; and this disorder propagating itself, as always 
happens, through the lower orders of society, no eye can see the 
limits to which such a deluge would have broken." ^ 

835. AdnUuioM of M, Hwrter on tkit Point. 

In support of these reflections we shall cite those of M. Uurter, 
in his History of Innocent III. " The levity with which the 
great lords married, ought to teach us duly to revere an authority 
which, if tmable to prevent the libertine from violating a sacred 
tie, was at all events able, when complaint was made, to extend 
an energetic protection to the victims, and to remind princes 
that they owed good example to their subjects." ^ It is on this 
principle that the same author justifies the firmness of Inno- 
cent III. in maintaining the sacred laws of marriage against the 
incontinence of Philip Augustus. Hurter's reflections on this 
subject are the more worthy of attention, as they apply generally 
to all the popes who, on similar occasions, evinced the same 
firmness. '' The point at issue here," he observes, ^' was not of 
possessions, nor of disputed rights of the Holy See, but of this 
great question — Is the sovereign subject to the laws of Chris- 
tianity, which are to regulate relations between man and man ? 
We saw here, in the first place, that if these laws were enforced 
in ancient times, perhaps more rigorously than in our days, that 
circumstance cannot be made the ground of any accusation 
against the popes. The pope had to deal in those cases, not 
with the prince, but with the Christian. He combated, not as 
a temporal prince, but as chief guardian of the precepts which 
God had given to man. The point at issue was, which should 
prevail, the will of the prince or the power reputed (then, at 
least) as the centre of Christian unity ; or whether before the latter 



* De MaiBtre, ubi supra, p. 270. 

' Hurter, Hist, d' Innocent III. vol. ii. p. 802. 
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the temporal power should succamb and disappear ? Innocent's 
conduct in the affairs of divorce proyes that he was guided 
iolely by the just appreciation of his own duties, and of those 
of princes ; and that, inspired solely by apostolic zeal, he allowed 
himself to be influenced by no human considerations. He never 
would sacrifice the moral importance of his dignity, to purchase 
a powerful support during the troubles in Italy, or an ally in the 
dissensions of Germany, or to obtain from the king, by silence 
and condescension, assistance for the Crusades. He was not 
afraid of the increased number of enemies, and of embarrassing 
difficulties, which his firmness would create for the Holy See. 
By doing less, or by acting with more indulgence, he would have 
done violence to his moral nature, and have mixed for himself 
the bitterest cup that can be tasted by a man impressed with a 
profound conviction, yet acting contrary to his principles. To 
censure him in those circumstances, would be hazardous at any 
time, because it would effiice the distinction between might and 
right, and emancipate man from every moral obligation. What 
woes would have been spared to France and to Europe, had an 
Innocent been seated on the papal throne during the reign of 
Louis XV. It was his duty to be the pastor of kings, and 
thereby the saviour of nations." ^ 

§ 3. Influence of this Power in maintaining PMie 

Tranquillity, 

8d6. Thit Ejftd admitted by unexceptionahU Tutimony. — Admimom (/ VcUaire, 

This last effect is sufficiently demonstrated by the details 
given in the preceding article, on the beneficial influence of 
the power in question, in reconciling, as much as possible, the 
authority of the sovereign with the liberty of the people, and 
preventing alike the disorders of anarchy, and those of des- 
potism. We shall merely add here, that this exceUent result, 
which of itself justifies fully the theory of the middle ages, is 
generally admitted in our time, even by authors least suspected 
of partiality in favour of the Church or of the Holy See. 

* Hurt«r, Hist, d' Innocent III. vol. i. ann. 1198, p. 199. See also, in the 
Introduction to the same work (p. zzxv.), M. Datheil's reflectioos on that 
subject. 
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• 

" The interests of the human race," «ays Voltaire, " required 
some check on sovereigns, and some protection for the life of 
the subject; this religious check could, by universal consent, 
be placed in the hands of the popes. This chief pontiff, by 
never meddling in temporal quarrels except to appease them, 
by admonishing kings and nations of their duties, by reproving 
crimes, by inflicting excommunications on great offences only, 
would have been regarded as the image of God on earth." ^ 
" Never, in my opinion," says Count de Maistre, ** was there 
more cogent reasoning in vindication of the popes. This check 
so indispensable for the people was found, and could not be 
found except in the power of the popes. It was there, not by 
any express convention on the subject, which is impossible, but 
by a tacit and universal convention, admitted by kings as well as 
by subjects, and which has produced incalculable benefits." ^ 

837. Admissions ofM. Ferrand, 

These great benefits have been expressly acknowledged by a 
modem writer, who has most bitterly censured the conduct of 
the popes of the middle ages towards sovereigns. '' During the 
period of the Crusades," according to M. Ferrand, ''the power 
of the popes was great ; and, at that time, their anathemas, 
their interdicts, were respected, were dreaded. A person who, 
perhaps, was inclined to disturb the states of any sovereign 
engaged in the Crusades, knew that he would thereby expose 
himself to an excommunication, which might entail the for- 
feiture of his own. This impression was generally diffused and 
adopted ; nor could he find co-operators even amongst those who, 
at another time, might have seconded his projects." ' 

338. Admissions of Protestant AtuKars, 

A Protestant author of the last century expresses himself 
still more decisively on this question, in a work which has 
secured for him a distinguished rank among historians and 
authors. '^ During the middle ages," observes M. Ancillon^ 



^ Yoltair^ Essai ear V Hbtoire G^n^ral, toL ii. oh. Ix. 
' De Maistre, Du Pape, book iL ch. ix. p. 828. 
* Ferrand, Esprit de 1' Hist. toI. ii. letter 47, p. 494. 
VOL. II. 2 A . 
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"when there was no social order, the papacy alone perhaps 
saved Europe from utter barbarism. It created bonds of con- 
nection between the most distant nations ; it was a common 
centre, a rallying point for isolated states. It was a supreme 
tribunal, established in the midst of universal anarchy, and its 
decrees were sometimes as respectable as they were respected ; 
it prevented and arrested the despotism of the emperors, and 
diminished the inconveniences of the feudal system." ^ 

S39. M, Coquerel. 

A more recent Protestant writer observes, '' that the papal 
power, by disposing of crowns, prevented the atrocities of des- 
potism ; hence, in those dark ages, we see no instance of a 
tyrant, like Domitian, in ancient Rome ; a Tiberius could not 
exist ; Rome would have crushed him. Great despotisms deve- 
lop themselves when kings believe they have no power above 
them; then it is that the intoxication of unlimited power 
engenders the most atrocious enormities." ^ 

840. IncoHvmimoet of this Power abundantly compemated for by iU Advantage, 

The indisputable advantages of the temporal power of the popes 
during the middle ages, certainly justify the conclusion that, in 
a political point of view, the evils which may have resulted from 
that power were amply counterbalanced by its good effects ; 
and that, consequently, it has been more beneficial than in- 
jurious to society. M. Raoul Rochette, one of the most distin- 
guished members of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres, has come to the same conclusion, after a serious and 
impartial history of the middle ages. The tone of wisdom 
and moderation in which he gives Ids opinion on the subject, 
ought certainly to recommend similar delicacy to so many writers 
who, with far less information and erudition on those ages, 
hazard opinions so confident and dogmatic on the conduct of the 

• I, , . I ^ 

* ADcillon, Tableau dee Revolutions du Syst^me Politique de T Europe, 
vol. i. In trod. pp. 133, 157. 

' Coquerel, Essai sur I'Hist. du Christianisme, p. 75. Not to multiply quo- 
tations unnecessarily — a work of no difficulty, — we shall merely refer to a 
remarkable article in the Quarterly Review^ one of the most respectable and 
influential Protestant periodicals in England. It is cited in Nisard's Vie de 
la Reine Blanche, p. 276. • 
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popes and councils of the middle ages. " There is a fact," he 
says, "which will appear from my researches, and which, I 
believe, I may now announce confidently, that during the long 
course of the middle ages, the influence of the popes was gene- 
rally rather useful than pernicious to Europe, and that, every 
thing weighed in the exact balance, society owed more virtues 
and benefits to the papal power, than it suffered firom the same 
power vices and misfortunes. But, in order to make the pro- 
bability of this assertion obvious, even to the most prejudiced 
minds, I must add immediately, that a state of civilization, or 
if you will, of barbarism, precisely similar to that of the middle 
ages, was required, in order to enable the papal authority to pro- 
duce consequences so beneficial." * 

341. Services conferred on Society by the Popes. 

We shall not enter into a more lengthened detail of the 
immense services which the temporal power of the Church and 
the pope conferred on religion and society during the whole 
course of the middle ages.* The developments already given 
are more than sufficient to enable the judicious and impartial 
reader to form his opinion on the question, and to convince him 
of the justness of the reflections with which Count de Maistre 
closes the third part of the interesting work on which we have 
so copiously drawn. " The faults of the popes, exaggerated 
beyond measure, or misrepresented, and in general beneficial to 
mankind, are, moreover, but the human alloy inseparable from 
all temporal mixture ; and when all has been well examined and 



* Raoul Rochette, DiBcours sur les Heureux Effets de la PulBsance Poq- 
tificale au Moyen Age, Paris, 1818, 8vo. p. 10. See also pp. 15, 28-80. See 
the review of this Discourse, in the Ami de la Religion, vol. xv. p. 273. 

' We could easily multiply quotations on this point. Besides those already 
given in the course of this work (n. 17, 49, 124, &c.), we may name also the 
following authors : — Entretiens sur la Reunion des Diff^rentes Communions 
Chr^tiennes, by Baron de Starck, p. 296, &c. ; Feller, Cat^hisme Philos. 
n. 510 ; Pluquet, Diction, des H^r^sies, Discoura Prelim, xi. et xii. SiMes, 
pp. 232, 241, &c. ; Bemardi, De TOrigine et des Progrbs de la Legislation 
Fran9aise, book v. ch. iii. ; Frayssinous, Les Vrais Principes de TEglise Gal- 
licane, 2nd edit. p. 64, &c. ; Jondot, Tableau Historique des Nations, vol. iii, 
p. 396, &c. ; De Saint- Victor, Tableau Hist, et Pittoresque de Paris, 8vo. edit, 
vol. ii. pp. 593-597 ; ChAteaubriand, Genie dn Christianisme, part iv. ch. xi. ; 
Jager, Introd. k I'Hist. de Gr^goire VII. p. xxxviii. &c. ; Lefranc, Hist, du 
Moyen Age, book iv. ch. vi. § 1, ad finem ; De Montalembert, Hist, de Sainte 
Elisabeth de Hongrie, Introduction, pp. xix.-xxxv. ; Da Falloux, Vie du Pape 
S. Pie V. Pr^fiice. 

2a2 
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weighed in the balance of the most frigid and most impartial 
philosophy, it will be demonstrated, that the pope« were the 
instructors, the guardians, the saviours, and the real ruling soul 
of Europe.^ The question is not, were the popes men, and 
were they never in error ; but whether, all accounts balanced, 
there was not more wisdom, more knowledge, and more virtue 
on their throne, than on any other ? Now, on that point, no 
one can so much as doubt/' ' 

CONCLUSION, 

AND BXTMMABT 0¥ THS UOOm) PAKT. 

843. It^Mttice of the DeclamatumM again^ ike Popet and CauneiU of the 

Middle Ages, 

We may now estimate at their proper worth the declamations 
80 conmion with modem authors, against popes and councils, 
Hording the power formerly claimed over princes in the tem- 
poral order. Most of these invectives assume either that popes 
and councils had no right, at that time, to judge sovereigns in 
temporal matters ; or that the right had not been originally 
based on any Intimate title ; or that the use of that right was 
pernicious to society. On the contrary, it is certain, and 
demonstrated conclusively from history, that the right of judging 
sovereigns in temporal matters was then vested in the Church 
and the pope, by the principles of a universally received consti- 
tutional law ; that this right was based, from the commencement, 
on the most Intimate titles ; finally, that the use of this right, 
notwithstanding the evil results which it may have sometimes 
occasioned, was generally beneficial to society. 

The question here is, not what were the causes which inva- 
riably weakened, and even totaUy destroyed, the prodigious 
power with which the Church and her visible head were so long 
invested ; much less is there question of applying to the present 
8tate of society that ancient system of law, which has long 
since fallen into disuse, and which is now more than ever 
rejected by the spirit of the age. The sole question is, how are 
we to view the severity with which the conduct of popes and 

^ De Maistre, Du Pape, book iii. CoDclosioD, p. 154, &c. 
' De MaUtre, ibid, book ii. ch. ix. p. 882. 
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couDcils to sovereigns in the middle ages has been so often cen- 
sured in modem times ; and whether that conduct can be 
accounted for, and even justified, by the principles of then 
existing constitutional law. From our inquiry it follows clearly, 
that this explanation, which has been already adopted by learned 
authors, is solidly proved from history ; and must, therefore, be 
regarded as established, both by cogent arguments and imposing 
authorities. It is true, that were it proved even to evidence, 
it does not sanction the opinion of those theologians who 
imagined that they could explain and justify, by the opinion of 
the divine right alone, the conduct of popes and councils in 
formerly deposing temporal princes ; but, on the other hand, 
it is true, that supposing it established only by plausible and 
probable arguments, and still more if these arguments be con- 
clusive^ it supplies a crushing reply to a mass of odious declama- 
tions, a thousand times uttered against the popes and councils of 
the middle ages. 

343. Why these IfwecHvei have been to easily admitted by CathoUe WriUn, 

Our development of this subject may also serve to explidn 
how invectives so unjust and so unfounded could be so easily 
listened to, not only by the declared enemies of the Church and 
of the Holy See, but also by a considerable number of religious 
writers sincerely attached to the Catholic Church and to the 
pope. The power exercised by the popes and councils over 
sovereigns in the middle ages, though generally regarded as 
legitimate by contemporaries, could not fail to be censured with 
more or less asperity by a small number of persons interested in 
supporting the cause of those princes who had incurred the ana- 
themas of the Church. These reclamations, not numerous at 
first, and almost stifled by the general opinion, were afterwards 
republished, at different times, by hot-tempered men, who had a 
manifest interest in opposing the Holy See, and in defaming the 
memory of the most illustrious popes. Hence the virulent invec- 
tives of a host of Protestant and of infidel writers against the 
popes and councils of the middle ages ; invectives taken up with 
more or less heedlessness by ignorant Catholics, and sometimes 
even by respectable writers, on occasions when even the best 
men are dragged against their will by the spirit of their times. 
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or by fatal prejudices. This was exemplified in France, espe- 
cially daring the protracted and heated contests that arose at the 
close of the thirteenth centorj, between Boniface VIII. and 
Philip the Fair, and at the close of the seventeenth century, 
between Louis XIV. and Innocent XI. Even authors most 
partial to France admit that the government in those times was 
extremely embittered against Rome ; that many prelates of the 
highest order were tainted with the general feeling ; and that the 
authority of those prelates, combining with the ascendancy of the 
king and his ministers, propagated in all quarters against the Holy 
Bee a spirit of opposition, and even of exasperation, whose 
consequences prudent and thoughtful men could not contemplate 
without terror.^ Manifest evidence of this general spirit and 
dangerous tendency are visible in the works of many authors, 
equally distinguished for the solidity of their intellect and their 
attachment to the Church and the Holy See. We may mention 
in particular Bossuet's Defence of the Declaration of 1682, and 
Fleury's Discourses and Ecclesiastical History.* The severity 
with which those eminent authors, whose example so many 
others have foUowed, censure the popes of the middle ages, and 
especially Gregory VII. and his successors, is but too notorious ; 
but the very circumstances in which they composed those works, 
warn us sufficiently, that in following guides otherwise so re- 
spectable and enlightened, we should be on our guard against the 
pernicious bias which those circumstances must naturally have 
imparted to their judgment and opinions. 

* See our obsenratioiis on the conteBts of BoDi&ce YIII. and Philip the Fair 
(supra, n. 220). On the conteHts relating to the rigaU in the reign of 
Louis XIV., see Histoire de Bossuet, vol. ii. book vi. n. 6, p. 124, A,c. ; Non- 
veaux Opuscules de Fleury, 2nd edit. p. 208, etc. ; L'Ami de la Religion, 
vol. xxvi. p. 33, &c. ; D'Avrigny, Mdmoires ChronoL et Dogm. vol. iii. 
ann. 1681, 1682. 

* Hist, de Bossuet, Pieces Justificatives in book vi. n. 1. Remark, espe- 
cially, pp. 393, 394, 418, 419, &c. ; also, Defense de la D^laration, lib. i. 
tect. i. cap. vii. ; lib. iii. cap. ii. ix. x. et alibi passim. On the Discours et 
I'Histoire Eccl^siastique de Fleury, see L'Ami de la Religion, vol. xxiL pp. 241, 
853, &c. ; Marchetti, Critique de I'Histoire Eccldsiastique de Fleury, 2 vole. 
8vo. ; Muzzarelli, Remarques sur THistoire Eccl^iastique de Fleury. 
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YIII.— Pages 2, 117, 179, 199. 

Origin, progress, and modifications of the opinion which attributes 
to the Church and to the pope a divine right, direct or indirect^ 
of temporal jurisdiction. 

It has, we believe, been clearly demonstrated in the second part 
of this work, that the opinion which attributes to the Church and 
the pope a direct or indirect power of jurisdiction over temporals, 
hy divine right, 1st, either was unknown or had but few advocates 
before the pontificate of Gregory YII. ; 2ndly, that it did not 
begin to be received until a much later period ; 3rdly, and finally, 
that it was never either taught or implied by councils or by popes, 
even in those decrees which seem to extend to its greatest limits 
their authority over temporals.^ 

The development of these three points was sufficient for the 
principal object of our work, which was to prove that the power 
exercised by popes and councils over sovereigns during the 
middle ages, was not grounded on the theological opinion of the 
divine right, but on the constitutional law then received in 
Catholic Europe. 

Nevertheless, to elucidate the matter still more, it may not be 
useless to state here the origin, progress, and changes of the 
opinion which attributes to the Church and to the pope a direct 
or indirect jurisdiction over temporals, by virtue of the right 
divine. 

Some of the advocates of this opinion attribute to the Church 
and the pope a power of direct jurisdiction, others, a power of 
only indirect jurisdiction over temporals.^ 



* For the development of these three points, see ch. iii. part ii. art. L We 
have obsenred, in the same place, that the historical troth of these three points 
in no manner affects the controversy regarding the opinion in qnestion. 

' See the authors cited above, p. 2, especially Cardinal Bellarmine. 
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1. The ftdvocatee of the first opinioD maintun, that the Church 
•nd the pope hare received immediately from Qod, liill power to 
gorem the world, both in Bpiritiuk and temporab ; but in such a 
way that while thej themselveB muBt exercise the Bpiritual power, 
they must entrust the temporal to secular princes ; whence it 
follows, in the BjBteiD of these authors, that the temporal prince 
is but an official of the Church, from whom he directly receives 
his power ; and that the Church, which entrusted it to him, to be 
used in conformity with the order of Qod, can also take it &om 
him, should it be used against that order. 

We know no writer of any eminence that defended or supposed 
this opinion before the twelfth century ; but its origin may, we 
think, be traced to that period. The first that, to our know- 
ledge, advocated it was John of Salisbury, chancellor of the 
archbishop of Canterbury, and afterwards bishop of Chartrea, 
and author of a work entitled Polycraticus, sive ^ Nugis Curia- 
lium.i This work, which was addressed in 1159 to Thomas Becket, 
then Chancellor of England, and afterwards archbishop of Can- 
terbury, is divided into eight books, which, in very interesting 
and varied forms, contain a valuable series of philosophical and 
moral reflections on the duties of the great. In the fourth book, 
the author explains and openly advocates the theological opinion 
of the divine right, in the sense already explained.' 

1 Thin work, whicb was often printed b; itself, waa reprinted in vol. xziii. 
Bibliothea Pktnim, Ljotu, 1677. There is Kn Bnaljaia of it in Fleury, Hiat. 
Eocl. ToL IT. book III. n. 35. D. Ceillier, Hist, dea Auteun Eccl«a. toI. iziii. 
p. 272. Hitt. Litt. de U Fnnoe, Tol. liv, p, SS, &a Hiat. de I'f^Use G&IL 
TOl. I. p. 46. See ftUo ft ikebcb of this work, aupra, n. 145, ch. ii. note 1. 

' " Eat ergo, at eum plericjue definiunt, prinoepa poteatu pnbbc*, et in 
tarrii quesdam divin« majeatatia \iat^. Omnia enim puteatas k Domino Deo 
•at, «t cam illo fitit aemper, et eat uite avuni. Quod igitar prinoepa potent, 
ita k Deo est, at poteatas k Domino non recedat 1 sed eA atitur per anppoaitain 
manam, in omnibua doctrinam &ciena clamenttte, aut joatiUaa nue. ^i rryo 
rattfil potalali, Dei ordiiuilioni raittil, penes quern eat aactorilas coaferendi 
eun, et cfun vult, aiifereadi et mtnaendi earn. . . . Hunc ergo gladivm de mant* 
Bedttia atcipit prxncrpt, cbm ipsa tamen ^Isdium aanguinia omnino non habeat. 
Habtt taoim ft viium ; ledto utUar per pnncipii monHin, cui coeroendorum oor- 
porum contulit potestatem, apirituaJium sibi in pontificibua aDctorit«te raaer- 
TitUL EmI ego pnruxpi KKtrdutii quidem minuter, et qui sacrorum oiEcionim 
Illam partem eiercet, qus aacenlotil manibas videtur indigna. . . . Profect^, ut 
Dooloria gentium leatimonio utai, major ett ?ui he»tdiat, ipi&ta. 701 hentdit^tr; 
et penea quern eat conferendtt ilignitatia auctoritas, eum cui tljgnitaa ipsa oon- 
fertar, hunoria privilegio antecedit. Portii de ratione juris, ejus est nolle, 
ctgUB eat Telle ; el ejus eat auferre, qui de jure cooferre potest. Nonne Samuel 
ID Saulem, ei cansi inobedientis, deposjtionia senlenUfun tulit, et ei, in rerni 
HiiceEQ, huniilem Glinm laal subrogavitl" — Polj-craticus, lib. It. cap. i. iiL 
(Biblioth. Patnim. torn, xiiii. p. 294, fto.) 

Many modern writan h>ve alio attributed to John of Saliaborj the doctiina 
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It seems that this opinion had not at first many advocates, at 
least among the writers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
The most eminent authors of i|pse times attribute to the Church 
a directive power alone over temporals ; that is, the power of 
enlightening and directing the conscience of the faithiul on the 
obligations arising from the oath of allegiance to sovereigns ; * 
to this power, some merely add a power of temporal jurisdiction 
over the Catholic princes of the West, in virtue of Constantino's 
donation.2 It is certain, nevertheless, that John of Salisbury's 
opinion, though almost unnoticed in his own day, afterwards 
found a certain number of advocates. St, Thomas of Canterbury, 
an intimate friend of the author's, and to whom the work was 
dedicated, appears to adopt his opinion on the temporal power of 
the Church.^ The compiler of the Laws of Suabia, in the twelfth 



of tjnrannicide, whiph allows any private person, by his own private authority, 
to kill a tyrant. (See the authors cited in the last note.) The author of the 
Hist. Litt^raire de la France attributes, and with severe reprehension, this 
doctrine to John of Salisbury ; but the imputation is, we believe, unfounded. 
He holds, certainly, that it is lawful to kill a public tyrant ; that is, a notoriouB 
usurper of the supreme power ; but he manifestly supposes that even such a 
one cannot be killed except in the name of the pMic authority, " Aliter cum 
amico," says he, '^alitor vivendum est cum tyranno. Amico utique adulari 
non licet ; sed aures tyranni mulcere licitum est. Ei namque licet adulari, 
quem licet occidere; porr6 tyrannura occidere, non roodb licitum est, set) 
sequum et justum ; qui enim gladium accipit, gladio dignua est interire. Sed 
accipere intelligitur, qui eum propria temeritate usurpat, non qui utendi eo, 
k Domino accipit potestatem. Utique qui k Deo potestatem accipit, legibua 
servit, et justitise et juris famulus est. Qui verb earn usurpat, jura deprimit, 
et voluntati suse leges submittit. In eum ergo merit6 armantur jura, qui 
leges exarmat ; «t publica potedtas saevit in eum, qui evacuare nititur publlcam 
manum." — Ibid. lib. iii. cap. xv. 

This explanation at once solves all the objections that might be raised from 
several passages on the same subject in the course of his work (lib. viii. 
ch. xviii. &c.), and especially in ch. xx. of book viii, where the following 
passage occurs: '* Auctoritate divinae paginae, licitum' etgloriosum est, pub- 
licos tyrann(M occidere ; si tamen fidelitate non sit tyranno obnoxitts interfector, 
aut honestatem non amittat. . . . Hoc tamen cavendum decent historiSB (sacne), 
ne quis illius moliatur interitum, cui fidei aut sacramenti religione -tenetor 
astrictus. . . . Sed nee veneni, licet videam ad infidelibus aliquando usurpatum, 
ulio umqiiam jure indultam lego licentiam. Non qubd tyrannos de medio 
toUendm non esse credam ; sed sine religionis, houestatisque dispendio." 
Observe that in this last passage, as well as in that cited before, the author 
does not allow private persons to kill a tyrant, except in cases permitted by law. 
For if he prohibits the use of poison against a tyrant, it is solely because that 
means is not sanctioned by any law. 

* For an explanation of the most eminent authors of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries on this subject, see ch. iii. part ii. art. i. n. 190, &c. 

^ This opinion was adopted by Gervais of Tilbury, who appears to have 
borrowed it from more ancient authors. Supra, oh. ii. art. iv. n. 144, ch. iii. 
n. 168, 169, text and note. 

^ ** Ecclesia Dei in duobus constat ordinibus, clero et populo. In dero 
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oentuiy, teaches the same opinion much more clearlj.^ Cardinal Bel- 
larmine attributes it also to some more recent writers, especiallj to 
Cardinal d*Ostia, Henry de Suza^This latter author goes so &r 
as to assert, that " since the coming of Jesus Christ all the domi- 
nion of infidel princes was transferred to the Church, and ia 
Tested in the pope, as the yicar of Jesus Christ, the Xing of 
kings ; whence he infers, that the pope can, by his own authoritj, 
grant the kingdoms of infidel princes to any of the faithful whom 
he may think proper to select." ' 



•ant apofltoli, Apostolici viri, episoopi, et ceteri doctoree Eoclesin, qaibns 
oommiMa est oura et regnum ipsiuH EoclesuB ; qui tractare habent negotia 
•odeeiastica, ut totum reducatur ad salutem animarum. Undo et Petro 
dictum est, et in Petro aliis Ecclesis Dei rectoribus, non regibus, non prin- 
oipibafl : Tu et Petna, et tuper hanc petram ad\ficaho EccUsiam wteawi, ei 
porta inferi non prarcUtbunt cuivenHs ram. In populo sunt regea, principes, 
duces, comites, et alisB potestates, qui secularia habent tractare negotia., ut 
totum reducant ad paoem et unitatem fioclesisB. Et quia certum e$t, rtgea 
potmt€Uem iuam accipere ab Ecduid, non ipsam ab iUU, ted d Christo ; ut salvA 
pMe vests loquar, non habetis episcopis pnecipere, absolvere aliquem, yel 
exoommunioare, trahere clericos ad ssdcularia examina, judicare de Eodariia 
Tel decimis, interdioere episcopis ne tractent causas de transgressione fidei vel 
Juramenti, et multa in nunc modum, qusB scripta sunt inter Consuetudineg 
vettraa, quas dicitis avitas." — S. Thonue Cantuar. Epis. lib. i. epist. 64, ad 
regem Uemy II. (4to edit. Brussels, vol. i. p. 94). 

" Ad saoerdotes suoe voluit Dens quie Ecclesi» sue sunt disponenda perti* 
nere, non ad potestates steouli ; quaH, si fidelea, sint, EccIesisB susb sacerdotibus 
Toluit esse subjectas. Non yobis igitur vindicetis jua alienura, et ministerium 
quod alteri deputatum est ; neque contra euro contendatia, h quo omnia sunt 
constituta ; neo contra illiua beneficia pugnare videamini, h quo vestram 
consecuti estis potestatem." — Ibid. epis. 65, ad eumdem, p. 99. See also 
letter 108, addressed to Gilbert, bishop of London. (Ibid. p. 169.)— D. Ceillier, 
Hist, des Auteurs Ecclds. vol. xxiii. p. 262. 

* See oh. iii. of this second part, art ii. n. 268. 

' ''Credimua tamen, im5 scimus, quod Papa est generalis vicarius Jesu 
Christi salvatoris,et ideo potestatem habet, non solum super Christianos, sedet 
super omnes infidelea, ctim Chriatus plenariam receperit potestatem. 

" . . . . Quando autem Papa illia qui vadunt ad defendendam, et recupenm- 
dam terram sanctam, dat indulgentias, et infidelibus terram possidentibus 
bell urn indicit ; licit^ facit Papa, et justam cauaam habet ; cilm ilia (terra) 
consecrata ait nativitate, converaatione et niorte Jeau Christi, et in qud (terra) 
noncolitur Chriatua aed Machoniotua. Unde et quamvia infidelea i|>8am poasi- 
deant, juat^ tamen exinde ex})elluntur, ut incolatur k Christiania, et ad ipsoruni 
dominium revocctur ; nam ot prsedicatione apoatolorum, et juato bello victa 
fuit, et acquiaita ab imperatore Romano, poat mortem Chriati ; et ideo Papa» 
ratione imperii Romani quod obtinet, potest et debet ipaam ad suam jurisdic- 
tionem revocare ; quia injuat^ ab illia qui de jure hoc non poterant £ftcere, 
noscitur spoliatus ; et h»c ratio aufficit in omnibus aliis terris, in quibua non- 

numquam imperatores Romani juriadictionem habuerunt Mihi tamen 

▼idetur, qubd in adventu Christi, omnis honor, et omnes principatus, et omne 
dominium et jurisdictio de jure et ex cauaft juatA, et per ilium qui supreraam 
manum habet, nee errare potest, omni infideli subtracta fuerit, et ad fideles 
translata.'* — Hoatiensis, Commentaria in libroa Decret. lib. iii. tit. xxxiv. 
De Yoto et voti Redemptione, cap. yiii. n. 26, 27. (Edit, de Yenise, 1581, 
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It appears amazing at the present day, how an opinion so dan- 
gerous, and BO subversive of the rights of sovereigns, should have 
hardly excited in the beginning the least reclamations, either from 
doctors or from princes themselves, who should feel such an 
interest in denouncing it.^ Our astonishment, however, subsides 
when we reflect that, for a very considerable time, this opinion 
found but a very small number of advocates ; and that, when it 
was first broached, the authority of the Church and the pope over 
sovereigns had been long since recognized, and based on the con- 
stitutional law of the principal states of Catholic Europe. In 
such circumstances, we see that the theological opinion of the 
direct power was regarded as a mere speculation, having no more 
practical influence than that which accounted for the temporal 
power of the pope by the pretended donation of Constantino. 
But when sovereigns, after having so long recognized and favoured 
the temporal power of the clergy, gave unequivocal proofs of 
their resolve to restrict it (which happened after the thirteenth 
century in most of the principal states of Europe 2), the opinion 
which attributed to the Church and the pope a direct jurisdiction 
over temporals, by virtue of divine institution, acquired new 
importance, and should naturally excite warm controversy. 
Hence the eflbrts of the most eminent theologians to modify or 
correct whatever was excessive in the theological opinion of the 
direct power ; and hence, apparently, the real origin of the opi- 
nion of the indirect power, which we now proceed to explain. 

2. In this second opinion, the Church and the pope have 
received fix)m God, directly and immediately, no power over 
temporals, but over spirituals solely. The power, nevertheless, 
which they have of regulating spirituals, includes, indirectly and 
inferentially, the power of governing temporals also, when the 



vol. iii. p. 128, verso.) Mamachi (ubi sripra^ p. 175, note), cites this passage 
as taken from the Summary of the Decretals, by the same author ; this is a 
mistake. 

* The author of the Hist, ^e TEglise Gallicane especially expresses great 
astonishment on this point (ubi supra, p. 48). 

' The history of the principal states of Europe since the thirteenth century, 
supplies manifest proo& of the general tendency of modem ffovemments to 
restrict the temporal power of the clergy. This is observable especially in 
England in the reign of Henry II., In France in the reign of St. Louis, and 
still more of Philip the Fair, and of Philip of Yalois. In proportion as we 
advance to more modem times this tendency becomes every day more poweriuly 
and excites the most heated controversies between the two powers ; so that 
henceforward peace seems impossible between them, except on the basis of an 
• exact demarcation of their respective rights. 
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greater good of religion requires it. By virtue of this indirect 
power, the pope, as vicar of Jesus Christ, cannot ** ordinarily," 
that is, as ordinary judge, either depose princes, or make any law 
on temporal matters ; hut in certain extraordinary cases he can do 
80, when it is necessary for the salvation of souls with which he ia 
immediately charged.^ 

Cardinal Bellarmine, who may he considered as the principal 
advocate,^ if not the author of this theory, cites in its support a 
great number of writers more ancient, such as Hugo de Sancto 
Yictore, St. Bernard, Alexander Alensis, St. Bonaventure, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, &c^ These authors, however, are veiy far 
from being so favourable to the indirect power as may appear at 
first sight, and as Bellarmine supposes. Some of them maintain 
no more than the directive power of the Church and of the pope 
in the sense already explained by Fenelon ; that is the opinion 
especially of Hugo de Sancto Yictore, and of St. Bernard,^ to 
whom may be added also Alexander Alensis, St. Bonaventure, 
John of Fans, G^rson, &c.* The others maintain the direct 



' On the development of this opinion in the second part of this work, n. 4, 
p. 8, Tol. ii. 

' Cardinal Bellarmine appears to be the real author of this opinion, which 
since bis time has supplanted the opinion of the direct power, generallv 
admitted previously by scholastic theologians. (Tournely, De EcclesiA, vol. ii. 
p. 320. l)e U Hogue, De Ecclesift, p. 246. Feiler, Diet. Hist, article BeUar- 
mine.) The opinion of the learned Cardinal appeared at first so sin^lar to 
many theologians, and especially to Pope Sixtns V., that, notwithstanding his 
great esteem fur the aathor, he believed it his duty to place on the Index the 
work in which it was advocated. The new edition of tne Index in which this 
woric was proscribed, was on the point of being published when Sixtus V. 
died ; but his successor, Urban VII., did not think it expedient to ban a work 
otherwise so useful, and an author who had rendered such eminent services to 
religion ; the work was accordingly erased firom the Index. See on this 
subject Sacchini, Hist. Societatis Jesu, part v. vol. i. p. 499. Vita Roberii 
Bellarmini, auct. Fuligato, lib. ii. cap. 7, pp. 7, 8. Vie du Card. Bellarmine^ 
by P. Frizon, book ii. p. 116. D'Avrigny, M^m. pour serv'ir k THist. Eccl^ 
xviith Sifecle, Nov. 1610. 

' The texts of these authors are cited at great length by P. Roncaglia^ 
Animadversiones in Nat. Alex. Dissert, ii. adtiist. Eccli^. Sseculi, xi. § 4. 

* See ch. iii. of this second part, n. 196, &c. 

* See the works of these authors cited by Bellarmine, ubi supra, cap. i. ▼. 
Alexander Alensis expremly adopts on this point the doctrine of Hugo de 
Sancto Victore, whose very words he cites. (Alexander Alensis Summa 
Theol. tertia parte, qusest. 40, membro 5. Fleury, Hist. Eocl^. vol. xvii. 
book Ixxxii. n. 15.) St. Bonaventure's opinion can be easily explained in the 
sense of a power purely directive. (S. Bonar. De HierarchiA Eod^. lib. i. 
cap. ult. in fine ; lib. ii. cap. 1, in fine.) The same may be said of John of PariSy 
a fiimous Dominican, who in his treatise De Potestate RegiA et Papali, de- 
fended Philip the Fair against Bonifiuse VIII. See the passages from this author 
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power, nor can they without the greatest difficulty be explained in 
any other sense ; this appears to .be the opinion of St. Thomas, 
of Augustine Trionfe, of Alvarez Pelagius, &c.^ These latter 
authors, it is true, to soften down whatever appeared extreme in 
the opinion of the direct power, sometimes seem to reduce it to 
an indirect power, but aU of them lay down, as the fundamental 
principle, that the pope received immediately from God, temporal 
as well as spiritual power; which is the very essence of the 
opinion of the direct power.^ Accordingly the very difficulty of 
reconciling the different explanations of these authors, has occa- 
sioned this result, that some of them are cited by Cardinal Bellar- 
mine himself, at one time as advocates of the direct, at another 
of the indirect power only.^ 

Whatever may have been the opinion of these ancient authors, 
it is certain that Cardinal Bellarmine's explanation was thence- 
forward generally adopted by Ultramontane theologians.^ Never- 
theless, the objections proposed to them compelled many of them 
to modify their opinion still more, so as seemingly to restrict the 
power of the Church and of the pope, in temporals, within much 
narrower limits ; reducing it, in fact, to the simple decision of a 
case of conscience on the effect of the oath of allegiance which 
binds subjects to their sovereign. In this latter explanation, the 
pope or the Church cannot, properly speaking, either depose a 

cited by Mamachi, ubi supra, pp. 155, 173, 183. Gerson is explained in 
the same sense by Fenelon. (De Auct. S. Pont. cap. 27 ; (Euvres de Fdnelon, 
torn, ii.) 

* See the works of these anthors cited by Bellarmine, nbi supra, cap. i. y. 

' See the doctrine of St. Thomas, especially in his Commentary on the 
Book of Sentences, in which he expressly teaches, ** that according to the 
institution of God himself, the Elinor of kings, the pope possesses the highest 
degree of both powers, the spiritual and the temporal. " Potestati spiritnali 
etiaro ssecularis potestas conjunfitur in PapH, qui utriusque potestatis apicem 
tenet, scilicet spiritualis et sscmaris ; et hoc, illo disponente qui est sacerdos 
et rex in sternum, Rex regum et Dominus dominantium. — S. Thomas^ 
Comment in sec. librum. Sen tent. Dist. 44, qu»st. ii. art. iii. in fine. 
Nat. Alexander (Dissert, ii. in Hist. Eccl^. Sseculi xi. art. x. n. 12) attempts, 
but we think in vain, to explain these passages in any other sense. 

' BeUar. ubi supra, cap. i. y. In ch. i. he expressly attributes the opinion 
of the direct power to Augustine Trionfe, and to Alvarez Pelagius ; while in 
ch. y. he explains it in the sense of the indirect. It is obvious that the 
learned Caroinal felt the same difficulty with regard to the doctrine of 
St. Thomas of Aquinas, and of many other ancient theologians. 

* See the authors cited in the second part of our Inquiry, n. 4, note 1. 
But observe, that the Abb^ de la Mennais, in those works which we have 
cited there, is not satisfied with the indirect power, but expressly revives the 
opinion of the direct power. See the passages of this writer which we have 
cited in the Hist. Litt. de Fdnelon, part iv. n. 74. 
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■overeign or absolve his subjectB from tbeir o«th of allegianee; 
but thej can, at least, declare or decide the case in which he for- 
feits his throne for some crime contrary to religion, and in which 
his subjects are consequently freed from their oath of allegiance 
to him. The advocates of this opinion insist, that the oath of 
allegiance is not by its nature irrevocable, that a case may arise 
in which it ought to be renounced or declared null ; and that^ 
even supposing it were irrevocable, cases may happen in which 
fidr doubts may arise about its validity, and in which it m«y be 
necessary to have a decision which could tranquillixe conacienoea* 
They add, that it belongs to the Church and the pope, by yirtue 
of their spiritual authority, to decide these cases of oonsciencey 
that is to say, to dissolve the oath of allegiance, or at leaat to 
declare it dissolved. This they contend is the meaning of the 
indirect power advocated by Bellarmine, and by many other 
theologians.^ 

This explanation, it must be admitted, comes very near that of 
Fenelon, who reduces the power of the Church and of the pope 
in* the temporal order to a merely directive power.' Still the 
developments of these two opinions by their principal advocates 
prove that they cannot be the same. For, first, most of the 
advocates of the first opinion seem most unwilling to abandon the 
opinion of Cardinal Bellarmine and of the authors who have 
followed him ; they not only cite him confidently as the great 
advocate of sound principles in this matter, but in the develop- 
ment of their opinion, they manifestly attribute to the Church 
and the pope a real power of jurisdiction in the temporal order ; 
BO that they in reality reassert the opinion which at times they 
appeared willing to abandon.' Secondly, the defenders of the 



* ThU is the sense id which Cardinal du Perron maintains the indirect power 
in the famous discourse which he pronounced in the chambers of the Tiers 
Etat, during the Sutes-General of 1614. (CEuYrea du Card, du Perron, 

S. 593, &c.) See, regarding this harangue, the Collection des Proo^verbaox 
es Assemblies du Clerg^, yol. ii. p. 173, &c. D'Arrigny, M^moires poor 
I'Hist. EccI^. du xvii. sibcle, vol. i. 27th Oct. 1614. For a fuller exposition 
of the opinion of Card, du Perron, may also be consulted the works of 
Ronoaglia, of Bianchi, and of Mamachi, cited above, p. 1, vol. ii. Lettres but 
les Quatre Articles de 16S2 (by Card. Litta), letter iz. Muzzarelli, II buon 
nso della Logica. Opuscul. 21, Greg. VII. part ii. p. 48 of the French 
translation. Rohrbacher, Des Rapports directs entre les deux Poissanoes, 
Paris, 1838 ; 2 vols. 8vo. 

* See an exposition of this latter opinion, part ii. n. 8, &o. 

' See the authors cited in the first note of this pAge ; and espaciaUy 
Mamachi, pp. 181, 185, 202. 
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first opinion commonly maintain, that in a Catholic nation, the 
profession and maintenance of the Catholic religion are, by the 
natural law, an essential condition in the election of the sovereign, 
and in the oath of allegiance taken to him by his subjects ; 
whence they infer, that the deposition of an heretical prince or 
of an abettor of heresy, and a fortiori^ of an infidel prince, 
follows from the natural law itself ; and that the Church or the 
pope can, in that case, declare subjects absolved from the oath of 
allegiance. Agreeably to these principles, they maintain with 
St. Thomas, and with Cardinal Bellarmine,^ that the Church and 
the pope could have declared the pagan emperors of Borne, and 
especially Julian, deposed from the empire, and their subjects 
absolved from all obligation towards them, if such a declaration 
had been consistent with prudence ; by the same principle they 
explain the conduct of Popes Gregory III., Stephen II., and 
Leo III. in detaching from the empire of the East many provinces 
of Italy, after the emperors of Constantinople had become heretics 
or abettors of heresy .^ Fenelon and the advocates of the direc- 
tive power are very far from admitting these consequences, or the 
principles from which they follow. They regard the stipulation of 
professing Catholicity, made in the election of the sovereigns of 
the middle ages, not as a point of natural law, but of hiiman 
positive law, forming part of the constitution of the Catholic 
states of Europe. This is manifestly Fenelon s opinion in his 
" Dissertation on the authority of the Pope.*' * His doctrine is 
still more expressly developed in the " Essay on Civil Govern- 
ment," composed by the Chevalier de Bamsay, according to the 
principles of the archbishop of Cambray. In that work, nothing 
is more earnestly and frequently inculcated, than the obligation 
of loyalty even to the most wicked princes, and of respecting in 
them the authority of God. The author goes so far as to stig- 
matize as false devotees, those who dare to make religion the pre- 
text of revolt. " Our object is not,"* he says, " to justify the 
inhuman and barbarous conduct of sovereigns who trample on 



* S. Thomas, 2. 2. quaest. 12, art. ii. ad primum. Bellarmine, nbi supra, 
cap. vii. iertia ratio. 

' Bianchi, Delia Potesta e della Politia della Chiesa, torn. i. lib. iii. § 8. 
Mamachi, Origines et Antiquit. Christ, torn. iv. p. 202. Muzzarelli, Gr6g. YII. 
p. 61, &c. Rohrbacher, Des Rapports entre les deux Puissances, torn. i« 
ch. xi. xii. xvii. xix. xxi. &c. 

' See the exposition already given of Fenelon*s opinion (part ii. n. 8, &c.). 

* Essai sur le Gouv. Civil, ch. x. p. 376. 
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the people, and crush them with exorbitant taxes. I onlj assert 
that, if their excesses cannot be checked by legitimate meana^ 
compatible with order and subordination, they must be borne in 
patience. Nothing is more hideous than tyranny, when one 
thinks of the tyrant only ; but this deformity disappears, when 
we regard that supreme providence which uses passing disordera 
as a means of accomplishing its eternal order. It would be^ 
therefore, revolting against Qt)d himself, to revolt against the 
powers which He has established, even when they abuse their 
authority. This reflection naturally brings us to consider whether 
religion can be a ground for revolt. The false devotees of all 
religions and of all sects imauimously cry out, * religio sancta, 
summum jus' (the true religion, the supreme law). This opinion 
is founded on a false notion of religion." In another passage, 
the author labours to prove, that even in the case in which the 
prince would order anything against the divine or the natural law, 
he never can be opposed by active resistance, by revolting against 
him ; but only by passive resistance, which consists simply in not 
doing what he orders. ^* These," he adds, '' are the sentimenta 
of all the great men of the old and of the new law ; this is the 
doctrine of the prophets and apostles; this, in fine, was the 
conduct of all the heroes of Christianity during the first centuries. 
For seven hundred years after Jesus Christ, we do not find a single 
instance of revolt against the emperors on the grounds of religion." * 
These explanations show the essential diflerence that exists 
between the directive power, admitted by Fenelon, and the 
indirect power, in the sense explained by the Ultramontane theo- 
logians in modern timcs.^ Still we are inclined to believe, that 
many of them would have willingly adopted Fenelon' s opinion 
had they known it;^ that there is a marked tendency among 
foreign theologians to admit it ; '* finally, that the defenders of the 
direct or indirect power, were mainly drawn to that opinion by 
the difficulty of otherwise accounting for or vindicating the con- 
duct of the popes of the middle ages to sovereigns.^ If our 



* Essai 8ur le Gouv. Civil, ch. xviii. p. 464. 

' Thin may serve to explain all that we have said on the same subject in 
I'Hist. Litt. de Fdnelon, part iv. n. 79, &c. 

* Card. Litta especially, seems to lean to that opinion in his letter already 
cited. 

* The reception given to the first edition of this Inquiry in foreign coun- 
tries, and even in Home, as well as in France, seems to justify this conjecture. 

' Cardinal Bellarmine in particular appears to have been driven to the theory 
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eonjectures on this subject are well grounded, may we not veiy 
fairly hope, that in proportion as Fenelon's opinion becomes 
known, it will supplant altogether the old theory of the direct or 
indirect power? 

The conduct and language of the Holy See in later times 
seem to give some countenance td those conjectures. Many 
official documents of unquestionable authenticiiy show clearly 
how fSur the Holy See at present is from maintaining this direds 
or indirect power. Moreover, on the distinction between the two 
powers, and on the independence of princes in the temporal 
order, the Holy- See openly professes princifdes which it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to reconcile with the theological theory of the 
direct or indirect power. In confirmation of this asseHion, the 
reader is referred especially to several Briefis of Pius YI. relating 
to the French Bevolution ; ^ the letter of Cardinal Anton^, prefect 
of the Propaganda, to the archbishops of Ireland, June 2Brdf 
1791 ;> Encyclical Letter of Pope Gregory XYI. to all the 
patriarchs, primates, archbishops, and bishops, August 15th, 1832 ; ' 
Statement of law and of fact in answer to the Declaration of the 
Prussian Government, December 81st, 1838 ;^ in fine. Allocution 
of Pope Gregory XYL pronounced in a recent consistory, July 8th, 
1839.* An attentive perusal of these docmnents must, we think, 
satisfy the reader that the Holy See, £eu* from favouring, at the 
present day, the theological opinion of the direct or indirect 
power, embraces readily such opportunities as present themselves 
of showing the slight importance it attaches to that opinion, and 
of openly professing principles which subvert, or at least, are not 
easily reconciled with it. Hence many judicious writers have 
thought themselves justified in inferring firom the different docu« 
ments just cited, that the theological theory of the direct or 



of the indireot ]^wer, by the desire of yindioatiiig the Dopet ftnd cleijgr of the 
middle ages agMost the ftttaoka of Proteetants, and of the more ancieiit here- 
taoB, who went bo fiur aa to pretend thftt the pope had no anthority, by dinne 
right, oyer aeouUr prinoei^ and that neither toe pope nor the bi^ops could 
lawfiiUy acquire any temporal dominion. By adyocatinff the indkeet power, 
the learned cardinal belieyed thftt he struck the middfo and proper coarse, 
between the excesses of heresy and the opinion of the direct power, which he 
considered to be manifestly extrayagant. See Bellarmine, ubi supra, ch. 1. 



* Brefii de Pie VI. ; Pteis edit. 1798, 8yo. yol. ii. pp. 121, 181, 271, &c. 

* This letter is published in the Ami de la Religion, yoL xtKi. p. 198, &c, 
» Ibid. yol. IzxUi. pp. 209, 241, &c. 

^ Ibid. yoL d. p. 198, kc, 

* Ibid. yol. cii. p. 145, kc, 
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indirect power is, at present, ''obsolete eren among the 'Dltarmiiioa«« 
tanes." > 

It is true, a writer of our own times has charged the court of 
Borne, and especiallj Pius YII., with a secret attachment to that 
opinion, so as even to make it the basis of the secret instructions, 
given in the years 1804 and 1805, to Delia Gbnga (afterwarda 
Leo XII.)) who was then sent as nuncio extraordinary to tha 
Diet at Batisbon, to negotiate an arrangement between Austria 
and the Holy See.^ 

But independently of the fact that the testimony of this 
author is manifestly liable to suspicion, in consequence of the 
violent and embittered hatred which he evinces against the Holy 
See in the whole course of his work,^ we must also observe that 
he cites not a single document nor testimony worthy of credit to 
substantiate his charge. He neither names the author of the docu- 
ments which he dtes, nor tells where they can be found, that their 
authenticity may be tested. They have accordingly been rejected 
by judicious critics, and especially by M. Picot, who has repeatedly 
given his opinion of them in the Ami de la Beligion.^ All these 
objections are confirmed by a brief of August 30, 1806, addressed 
to Cardinal Caprara, in which the pope expressly disavows ** cer- 
tain letters which Napoleon asserted had been sent to him fiom 



* See the authon died above, vol. ii. p. 4, note 2. Also the Pieces Jastifioati 
of M. Affix's (afterwards archbiahoo of Paria) work, Essai Hist, ear U Snpr^ 
matie Temporelle de TEglise et da Pape, p. 504, &c. 

* Daunou, Easai Hist, sur la Puiss. Temp, dee Papea^ edit, of 1818, toI. ii. 
pp. 818-821. This charge has since been repeated confidently on the sole 
authority of Daonoii, by some writers whose notorious prejudioes against the Holy 
See naturally inclined them to adopt and publish any stories, however injurioua 
to its authority (see Ami de la Religion, vol. xviii. p. 200). Gregory, IWba- 
raud, Silery, and other writers of the same party, seized with avidity so fine a 
text for declamation. It also appears in an anonymous w(»'ky published in 
1821, with the title, Origine, Progrbs, et Limites de la Puissance dee Papes 
(8vo. p. 229). This work, like that of Daunou's, bears the stamp of a violent 
hatred of the Holy See ; and the similarity between the two works affbrda 
ffrounds for suspecting that they came firom the same pen. However that may 
be, Daunou's diatribes have lately been re-echoed by the Protestant oonsistoty 
of the Walloon Church, at Leewarden in Holland. (See the Ami de la Religion 
on this subject, vol. ex. pp. 251, 298, 426.) 

For the obiect and history of I>ella 6enga*s mission to the Diet of Ratisbon, 
in 1804, see Ji^m. pour servir k I'Hist. £^1^ du xviiL Si^e^ by M. Pioot^ 
vol. iii. p. 441, &c. ; Henrion, EList. de FEglise, voL xiL pp. 296, 815 ; 
Artaud, Hist, de Pie VII. vol. i. ch. xxxi. ; voL ii. ch. v. p. 58, 8vo. edit. ; 
Hist, de L^n XII. vol. i. ch. i. p. 8, &o. ; L'Ami de la Religion, voL t. 
p. 254, &c. 

' See the review of this work in the Ami de la R^igion, vol. xxviiL pp. 1, 
198, 869. See also a notice on the author, vol. cv. p. 602, and voL ox. p. 88. 

^ L'Ami de la Religion, vol. xviii. p. 196 ; xix. p. 857 ; xxi. p. 116. 
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Yienna, and in which his imperial majesty had been treated witli 
no great respect. We repeat," the pope writes, ^Hhat we had 
already ordered oar secretary of state to inform you, the 
moment we heard the matter spoken of^ that the whole statement 
is false ; we tell you so sincerely, and without the least fear of 
being belied. Ajb his majesty has the originals in his possession^ 
he can convict us whenever he pleases. That any person of any 
rank whatsoever should have written things so imprudent, so 
fidse, and so reprehensible, is a matter we absolutely know nothing 
of, and for which we cannot be responsible. This we do assert 
confidently, that these letters came neither from us, nor from 
our ministry ; if such were the fact, it would be the only charge 
that could be made against us." ^ 

Though these observations are more than sufficient to show 
how little credit those clandestine documents are entitled to, we 
could still cite in support of our observations the testimony of 
M. Artaud de Mentor, than whom none was better qualified to 
judge the credit due to these pieces.^ He unhesitatingly pro- 
nounces them unworthy of any credit, and as having been 
fabricated, or at least &lsified, by private persons without any 
authority. He adds, that the well-known character of Pope 
Pius Vn., of Cardinal Consalvi, of Delia Gtenga, and of all the 
agents of the pontifical government at that period, ezdudes the 
possibility of attributing to them the secret inetructione cited 
by M. Daunou. Supposing that these pretended instructiona 
were not &bricated by some enemy of the Holy See, they are 
probably the work of some enthusiast, who may have been in 
correspondence with Delia Gtenga, but for whose opinions or pre^ 
tensions neither the pope nor the principal agents of his govern- 
ment can be accountable. M. Artaud, who was intimately 
acquainted with the state of things, asserts that there was at 
Bome a rather numerous party of these over-confident persons, as 



1 L'Ami de la Religion, voL xzi. p. 116. 

' M. Artaud de MoBtor waa sent to Borne by the French government as 
aecietanr of legation, at first in 1801, during the ne«otiatioB8 about the 
Conoonteiy and again in 1804, after the death of K. Gando]|)he, who had 
iRiooeeded Chateaubriand in that place only a few months before. In the 
History of Pius VII. (vol. i. ch. xxxi. vol. ii. ch. v.), and in that of Leo XIi: 
(vol. i. ch. i.), may be seen the details given by M. Artaud, on the deplorable 
state of the churchee in Germany in the commencement of the nineteenth 
oentury, and on the extraordinary mission g^ven by Pius VII. to Delia Genga 
(afterwards Leo XII.) to effSsct an arrangement on that subject with the Court 
of Austria. 

2b2 
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tiiefe alwajB Are in times of crisiB, to the no dight embannuBment 
ot govermnenti. Indignant at the ambitious pretensions of Bona- 
parte, and the rexations which he was beginning to cause to the 
HoljT See, these ardent men wished that Pius VJLl. shooid use 
against this new persecutor of the Church measurea similar to 
those which popes Gregory YII., Innocent lY., and some other 
popes, had formerly used against princes guilty of similar 



It is manifest that Delia Gbnga might be in correspondenoe with 
some individuals of this class, without in any manner approYi^g 
extravagant opinions. 



IX.— Pages 7, 251, 800, 818. 

Works to he ctmtuUed om the Contravereiee relatmg to ike SigkU 
of Elizabeth to the crown of Etiglemd^ and of the him^ of 
Nttwnre {aflerusarde Henry IV.) to the oroum of Framee. 

1. On the first of these subjects the following are the principal 
works to be consulted : — 

Allen, Ad Persecutores Anglos pro Catholicis, rera, sinoera et 
modesta Besponsio, 1584, 8vo. cap. iv. t. pp. 112, 148, ^., of the 
Latin edition. The same, Exhortatio ad nobiles et popolom 
AngliiB, 1588. Doleman, Conference on the next succession to 
the crown of Eagland, 1593, 8vo. part ii. cap. vii. p. 116. On 
those works consult Lingard, History of England, vol. vL p. 571. 

2. On the controversy relating to the rights of the king of 
Navarre (Henry lY.) to the crown of France, see the fdlowing 
works : — 

De justa Beipublicie ChristianiB in reges impios et hnreticos 
auctoritate. ParisiiB, 1590, 8vo. cap. ii. vii. viiL The first edition 
of this work is anonymous ; the second, published at Antwerp, 
1592, is in the name of William Bose, bishop of Senlis, to whom 
the work is commonly attributed. Jean Boucher, De justa 
Henrici III. abdicatione e Francorum regno, Parisiis, 1589, 
8vo. ; Lugduni, 1591, 8vo. lib. i. cap. xxiii.; lib. ii. cap. xv. 
Ac. B^ponse des vrais Catholiques Fran9aiB k Tavertissement 
des Catholiques Anglais, pour I'exclusion du roi de Navane de la 
couronne de France (by Louis d' Orleans, advocate of the parlia- 
ment of Paris), 1588, 8vo. part iv. p. 147, &c., 528, &c. 

These works, the object and occasion of which we have already 
explained (supra, cap. iii. n. 289, 292), are the most important 
that appeared at the time against the rights of Elizabeth to the 
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crown of England, and against those of the king of Nararre 
(Henry lY.) to the crown of France. All of them cite against 
these sovereigns the old legislation of the Catholic states of 
Europe, especially of France and England, which excluded heretics 
from the throne. There is in other respects a great difference of 
principles in these two works. Besides human positive law, the 
English authors also appeal to the divine right, but only in the 
sense of those theologians who attribute to the pope an indirect 
jurisdiction over temporalities. The French authors, especially 
William Eose and John Boucher, go much fiurther, adding to thii^ 
theological opinion the most dangerous principles on the pre- 
tended right wUch society, they said, essentiaUy possessed of 
deposing and even killing tyrants. It is amazing with what con- 
fidence and audacity these two authors, and especially the second, 
advocate so terrible a doctrine, and what conclusions they deduce 
from it, BO as to justify even a private person to slay a notoriously 
heretical or excommunicated prince. Anquetil, in his Esprit 
de la Ligue (vol. ii. p. 30), comments, no doubt, on these very 
grave errors ; still he seems to pass too high a compliment to 
Eose's work, by representing it as being, in the polemical order, 
the work of a man of genius. He ought, at least, to have added, 
of a turbulent and revolutionary genius, a character always cen- 
surable in the eyes of wise men, but especially unbecoming a 
bishop, who is bound by his state to resist and to moderate those 
violent passions which tend to the subversion of society. Never- 
theless, how dangerous soever may seem the principles advocated 
at this period by this author, and by many other Catholics, our 
astonishment must subside considerably when we remember that 
the Protestants, against whom these books were principally 
written, admitted on this matter principles still more dangerous, 
by abandoning to the caprice of the people the judgment on the 
case of deposition, which Catholic authors reserved to tlie Church 
and the pope. William Eose (ubi supra, cap. x.) carefully notes 
this essential difference between his principles and those of his 
adversaries. The doctrine of Protestants on this subject is care- 
fully stated and discussed by Bossuet. See Cinquieme Aver- 
tissement aux Protestants, and La Dtfense de THistoire des 
Variations (CEuvres de Bossuet, vol. xxi.). 



Ik hiB explanatioii of the bull bj which Adrian IV. granted 
Irehind to Henrj 11., our author aaauniM that Peter pence were 
paid by Ireland before the English invaaiony and that ihej were 
tiie sole title specified in that bull to the temporal power of the 
pope OTor Ireland. 

Peter pence were not paid by Ireland before the invaaiony nor, 
tiiough thej were expressly promised by the inyaders, does it 
appear that they were erer paid after it. 

The title which the pope does assign in the bull to his temporal 
power orer Ireland, was one which Henry II. himself admitted, 
and which is dearly no otlier than the supposed donation of Com- 
stantine. That donation was belieyed to be authentic by many 
writers of the day, and especially by the ambassador who obtained 
fiom the pope the grant of Ireland for Henry 11. 

It is very difficult to explain satisfactorily Adrian's bull by any 
of the principles developed by our author in this work. Some 
information on the subject may be seen in the notes to the seoond 
volume of CambrenHs EvertM^ printed for the Celtic Society. 
One thing is certain, that Adrian's bull had'much less influence 
on the first settlement of the English in Ireland than is commonly 
supposed. 



INDEX. 



1. Tlie Ronan figures oecnrrinff oocasionallj in this Index refer to the Prefkce; the 
Arabian to the body of the work. lUe Tolames are faidicated by i. and ii. 

s. The panagea to which reference is giren an not always in the text } they an some- 
times in we notes ot the paces referred to. 

3. Some articles in the Index beinr rath« long, we have, in order to fkcilitate reference, 
divided them into diflferent paragraphs, according to the nature of the subject. 

4. To avoid useless repetition €i the details of the Index of Chapters, prefixed to these 
volumes, we sometimes refer to it in this Alphabetical Index. (See especially the arUda 
*' Pope.") In a great number €i other articles the reader can easily supply this refierenoe. 



ABLAYIUS, goyemor of Afrioa. (See CoDstantiiie.) 

ADORATION ffiyen to Charlemagne, in the oeremony of his coronation, by 
Pope Leo III. i. 235, 236, 275. The pope did not then raoognise the 
sovereignty of Charlemagne in Rome, i. 267. 

ADRIAN I., Pope, regards himself as sovereign of Rome, and of the Ex- 
archate, i. 280. He implores the aid of Charlemagne against the emperor 
of Constantinople, t6. He implores the same protection against the 
Lombards, i. 232. The inhabitants of Spoletto and Rieti give themselves 
to the Holy See under his pontificate, i. 233. He demands from the em- 
peror of Constantinople restitntion of the patrimonies of the Holy See, which 
lay in Greece and the East, i. 234. He never cited as authentic Constan- 
tine*8 donation, i. 322. ' 

ADRIAN II., Pope, bis political conduct condemned without reason by some 
modem authors, ii. 4O, 135, note. He promises the empire to Charles the 
Bald, ii. 135, 163, 282. 

ADRIAN rv., Pope. His contest with the emperor Frederick II. regarding 
the dependence of the empire on the Holy See, ii. 170. Is it a hct that he 
assumed to grant Ireland to Henry II. king of England I iL 219. 

AIGNAN, St., bishop of Orleans, saves his episcopal city by mediating with 

Attihs i. 39. 
ALARIC II., king of the Visigoths, publishes in his states an epitome of the 

Roman laws, i. 87. This code received commonly in the West under the 

title of the Roman Law and the Theodosian Code, ib. It contains all the 

provisions of the Roman law against heretics, ib. 

ALBIGENSES. Laws published against these heretics by the third and 
fourth Councils of Lateran, ii. 96. Confirmation of theee laws by the autho- 
rity of Frederick II. and of St. Louis, ii. 101. 

ALEXANDER III., Pope, excommunicates and deposes the emperor Fre- 
derick Barbarossa, ii. 114, 131. (See Frederick Barbarossa, and John of 
Salisbury.) 

ALEXANDER VI., Pope. Examination of his bull. Inter ctetera, which 
divided between the kings of Spain and Portugal some newly-discovered 
countries, ii. 241. This bull does not imply the theological opinion of the 
direct power of the Church over temporals, ii. 242. Injustice of the cen- 
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■oret pMMd on the Church for ihia and amUnr deereei^ iL 848. lliia 
explained and Tindicated by Groiina, it 240, note. lUtebmn'a 
ieoey in hit exphuwtion of thia deeree, ib. 

ALEXANDER, Natalia, doetor of the Sorbonne. Hie miat^Le on tlM 
of Ormrj YH. to Herman on the ezoommnaioatioo of the king of Gerw 
many (Henrj IV.]^ ii. 107, note. Another miatake en the letter of Gi*. 
gory Vn. ooncerning Bodolph's eleotion, ii. 118, note. 

ALEXANDRIA, Chmdi ot Conatantuie'a liberalHy to thia ohin«l^ L 97. 
Ita weahh and rerennea in the aerenth centniy, L 114. (5m John tii« Al- 
moner.) Temporal power of the patriarch of Alexandria from th* jamrtit 
oentory, L 171. {8i$ Fatriaroha.) 

ALLEGORY of the two aworda. {Set Sworda.) 

ALTAR OF VICrORT, remored from the aenaie by order of Cooatentm^ 
i. ^5, 56. Reatored by Julian, i. 55. Again remoTed by Giatina, «k 
Petition of Bymmaohna for reetoration of that altar, i. 55-57. Hue rTtititni 
opfXMed by St. Ambroee, A. The emperon Valentinian IL and flialinii 
paid no regard to that petition, A. itmr firmnem on that point inaHatad 
by Theododna, L 59. 

AMBROSE, St., ohoaan by the emprai Jnatina to neootiaie with the tynmt 
Haximin the afidn of the empire^ i. 88. Oppoaea the petition of flj iimmi 
dina for the ree t o rati on of the altar of Yiotory, L 69, 57. AaaerCa as n 
notoriona frot, that the migoriW of the Roman lenate waa Chrirtian at that 
time^ L 59, note. Error of M. Bengnot on thia point, §&. St. Ambroaa 
biamea the oonduot of Valentinian I. towards the deigy, L 107, note. His 
doctrine on the obligation of paying taxes levied on ohnroh landi^ i. 19B, 140. 
Unjnatly aoooaed of ayarioe by Reugnot, i. 128, note. 

AUMJANUS MARCELLINUS. a pagan author of the fourth oentoiy. 
nnjtuitly aoeoaea the pope of Inxniy and lecnlar pomp^ L 128, 129. 

ANASTASIUS, Emperor, is threatened with the forfoitare of the empira^ hi 
consequence of the protection which he gaye to the Entydiians^ i. 172, ITS, 
Ac. 185. 

ANASTASIUS the Librarian. Different editions of his Livea of the Popes;, 
i. 97. Details given by him of Gonstantine's liberality to the Roman 
Church, i. 97, 102. Credit due to his narratiTe on that point, L 101^ text 
and note. Account of the revolution in Italy under the pontificate of 
Gregory II. i. 198. This account confirmed by P||dus Diaoonus^ L M4, 
{See Gregory II.) 

ANCILLON, a Protestant author, acknowledges the great benefits which 
society derived from the temporal power of the popee in the middle ag<ea^ 
ii. 853. 

ANGLO-SAXONS. (5o! England.) 

ANSELM, St, Archbishop of Canterbury. Character given by him of tha 

king of Germany (Henry IV.), ii. 45. 
APOSTATES. Provisions of the Roman law regarding them, i. 77. Theaa 

provisions adapted substantially in the legislation of all the Christian statea 

of the middle ages, ii. 68. 
ARAGON, kinedom of, formerly considered a fief of the Holy See, iL 151. 

Pope Martin lY. grants that kmgdom to Philip the Bold, ib, 

ARAGON, Nicolas Roselli, Cardinal of. (See RoeelU.) 

ARIANS. Protected by Constantino, Constantius, and some other emperors^ 

i. 88, 89. 
ARISTOTLE. His principles on the union of religion and the stat% i. 8, 4. 
ARLES, aeoond Council ot Its enactments on the temporal effects of public 

penance, ii. 71f 72. 
ARNOBIUS demonstrates aoainst the pigans the divine origin of the 

religion by the fiict alone of its estaUia^neot, i. 44. 
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ARNOXJL, Bmperar, crowned by Pope Foitnofos in 896, ii. 98, note, 281. 
The BomanB swear fidelity to him, t6. 

ARNOUL, bishop of Limeux, in the twelfth oentuiy, sappoees the tpeciAl 
rights of the pope oyer the Qermftn empire as a point of oonstitationai law 
nmyersallj admitted, ii. 155. 

AHTAUI) DE MONTOB, M. le chevalier, seoretary of the legation to Borne 
under Pins VII. iL 871, note. Interesting details in his Histony of Pins VII. 
of some inte rviews of the abb6 Emery with the emperor Napoleon, L 285, 
899, 800. He denounces as not authentic the pretended secret instruotioiui 
ad^h^ssed by Pius VII. to his nimoio at 'Vienna, in 1805. 

ASYLUM. What was the right of asylum, i. 148. Origin of this rights 
i. 148. Maintained by the Obristian emperors, but witii wise restrictions, 
L 144. Zeal of the deigy lor the maintenance of this right, i. 145. 
Advantages of this riffht when restricted within due limits, i. 147. Wise 
oonduct of the Church in this regard, L 148. 

ASSEMBLIES, MIXED. {See Councils.) 

ASTOLPUUS, king of the Lombards, berieees Rome under the pontificate of 
Stephen II. i. 218. {See Stephen II.) Obliged by Pepin to raise the siege, 
and to reeiore to the Roman Church the cities and territories which he £ul 
taken fifom it, i. 220. Astolphus besieges Rome a second time, i. 221. 
Pe^ compels him to raise the siege, and imposes on him more rifforous 
tenns, i. 224. Compelled to ratify repin's donation to the Roman C£nrch. 
{See Pepin's donation.) 

ATHENIANS, their respect for religion, i. 10. {See Religion.) 

AUGUSTUS^ Emperor, rerives the old Roman laws against foreign religions, 
124. 

AUGUSTINE, St., establishes in the West purelT ecdenastical communities, 
i. 86. Propagation and services of tiiat insutution, ib. His principles 
on the liberality of the foithfbl to the Church, i. 110, 112. On the modera- 
tion which human justice ought to obsenre in the punishment of criminals, 
i. 146, 149. On the right whic^ people haye, in certain cases, of transfer- 
ring their allegiance to a new sovereign, i. 214. 

BALE, Conndl of Its decrees in temporal matters authorized by the consent 

of princes, ii. 248. 
BARCELONA, Coun<^ of. Laws of the first Council of Barcelona (m 540) 

on the temporal eflfects of public penance, ii. 72 ; and of the second council 

(in 540) on the same subject, ib. 
BARONIUS, CardinaL Incorrect assertion relating to ecclesiastical immunities 

under the Christian emperors, L 189, 141. This assertion severely criticised 

by Bingham, ib. note. 
BASILICA OF CONCTANTINE. Its origin, i. 98, note. Ornaments by 

which it was enriched by Constantino, i. 98. 

BECANCELBE, Council o^ in England, ad. 694. Its doctrine on the dia- 
tinction of the two powers, it 98. 

BELLARMIN, Cardinal, exaggerates the severity of the Roman law 
against heretics, i. 70, note. EQs opinion on the origin of ecclesiastical 
immunities, i. 142. He appears to be the author, or at least the principal 
advocate, of the theory of ihe indirect power of the Church over temporali- 
ties, ii. 8, note, 868, 870. (^S^ Powers.) His treatise Be Romano Pontifice, 
put on the Index by Sixtus V., but taken off by Urban VII. ii. 868, note. 

BELUS. #Riches of his temple in Babylon, i. 818. 

BENEVENTUM, dudiy of. The inhalntants of this duchy express a wish^ 
through the mediation of Pope Stephen II., to place themselves under the 
protection of the kinff of France, i. 284, note. How Charlemagne could 
dispose of that duchy before he had omquered it» i. 288. 
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BERNADOTTE, mardua of Frmnoe, afUrwardi king of Smdao. (Sm 

Sweden.) 

BERNARD, St. Hii dooirine on the power of Uie Ghureh in the temponl 
order, ii. 213. Boeraet and Fleurj interpret him in the modaimto aiBeeof 
the directire power, ii. 284, 236. Sense in which he applies the anegniy of 
the two swords, ii. 212. Erroneously snppteed by BoMnet to haTe baea the 
first that used that aDe^^ry, ii. 216, note. In what sense he a Utribwt— to 
popes the right of disposing of kingdoms and of empires, it 81 4, 4o. 

BERNARDI, aoademioian. How he explains the origin and pingmM of the 
temporal power of the olergy in the middle ages, ii. of. 

BERNRIED, Paul, an author contemporary with Qrsgofy TIL, snp po ee s 
as a point of constitutional law nniyersally admitted, the po|>e*s n^t of 
deposing kings in certain cases, ii. 154. Also sn pp osss that an emperor 
remaining ob^inately under exoommunioation during an eotire year, iacurred 
the penalty of deposition, iL 109, note. 

BERTHIER, P^re, Jesuit. His opinion on the great adrantam of the tens- 
poral power of the oleigy in France, under the second ana thbd raoe of 
kings, ii. 149. 

BESANT of gold. (^ Coins.) 

BEUGNOT, M., author of the Histoire de U DestroBtion do Pagankme en 
Ooddent. Spirit of his work, i. 805, 806. Assertions hasarded bj hia oo 
the Boyereign pontiflbhip of the Christian emperorsi, i. 28, note. {8m 
Roman Emperors, Sovereign Pontiff.) Ii^justioe of his oensores on Bneebiia 
with regard to a law of Constantine aqainst idolatiy, L 805. His errata on 
the state of Christianity in the empire under Constantine and his snoof— oti^ 
i. 46, 56, notes. Erroneously asserts that at the time of the petition of Sym- 
machus the minority of the senate were still pagan, i. 57, note. {8ei Ambtoee.) 
Unjustly charges the clergy of the fourth century, and especially St. Am- 
broee, with avarice, i. 128, note. 

BINGHAM, English author of a work entitled, Origines et Antiquitatea Eode- 
siasticfe. Controverts without solid reason Anastasius'g account of Con- 
Rtantine's liberality to the Roman Church, i. 102, note. Carefully discusses 
the question of ecclesiastical immunities under the Christian emperors, i. 182, 
note. Censures severely an error of Baronius on this matter, i. 184, 
141, note. 

BISHOPS. Origin of their prerogatives, and of their temporal power, under 
the Christian emperors. {See Cleray, Religion.) How they were chosen 
daring the first centuries, i. 31. Tbeir eminent virtues, i. 30. Their pa- 
ternal government, i. 31. Their spirit of poverty, i. 32. Their devotion to 
the service of the Church, i. 33. Often chosen from the monastic state alter 
Constantino's conversion, i. 35. Many retained in th9 episcopacy the 
observances of the monastic life, i. 36. Their influence often useful to the 
cities and provinces attacked by the barbarians, i. 39. At first mere arbi- 
trators of differences during the persecution, i. 150. Reasons for retaining 
that arbitration under the Christian emperors, i. 151. Extent of their juris- 
diction in temporal matters under Constantine and his successors, i. 135, 
149. (Set Jurisdiction, ecclesiastical.) They afterwards became judges in 
the strict sense, i. 153, 154. Increase of trouble brought on them by this 
jurisdiction, i. 160. Their influence in the civil admimstration, i. 162 ; ii. 
65. In what sense the prince is styled bishop exterior, i. 67. {See Powers.) 

BLASPHEMY. Origin of the temporal penalties inflicted on it by the laws 
of all Christian states in the middle ages, ii. 68. 

BONIFACE VIII., Pope. Examination of his bull Unam SanctaA, ii. 282-8. 
The strongest expressions in that bull borrowed from St. Bernard and Hugo 
de Sancto Victore, ii. 234. (See these two names.) Remarkable conclusion 
of this bull, ii. 235, 261. Moderate sense in which it is explained by Boni- 
face himself, ii. 234. His doctrine not fifcvourable to the theological theory 
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of the right divine of the Church over temporale, u. 285. Why it wm mi 
fint expuuned in » leofle fitvourable to that systeniy ii. 285 — 287. That hull 
not revoked by Pope Clement V. ii. 287. 

BOSSUET. His prinoiplee on the anion of CSmroh and state, i 18, note. 
Divine power nuuiifested in the establishment and oonservation of Chris- 
tianity, i. 47f 89, 90. Admires the divine providenoe which established the 
temponl sovereiffnty of the Holy See, L 800. Justifies the revolution that 
occurred in ItiUy under Gregory VII. and his suooe s sor s , i. 215. {See 
Gregory II., and Publicists.) Seems not to have oarefiilly ezammed iiaa 
questions relating to the orinn of the temporal sovereignty of the Holy See^ 
i. 245, note. Supposes witnout any proof that Cluaiemagne was sovereign 
of Rome by right of oonqueet^ L 254, note. Justly regarded as the pim- 
dpal defender of Ghdlican maxims, ii. 5. Considers the svstem of the 
sovereignty of the people, maintained by Protestants, as more dangerous than 
that of the Ultramontaneb, ii. 832. Why he sometimes censures so severely 
the conduct of popes in his "Defence of the Declaration, ii. 300, 857. 
Admits substantially the directive power of the Church in the temporal 
order, ii. 181. Does not reject the opinion which explains the conduct of 
the popes of the middle ases to sovereigns by the then existing oonstitu- 
tional lawa^ ii. 8. Expresuy acknowledges the rights of sovereignty of the 
Holy See over man^ states, ii. 299. Dms not deny that the pope had some 
similar right over the Boman-Grei mall empire, w. Admits tiie general 
belief of the middle ages on the temporal enects of excommunication in the 
case of sovereigns, ii. 138. Appears, however, not very consistent in tiiis 
matter, ii. 114. Appears not to have caught the real meaninff of tiie letters 
of GregoiT yn. to Herman, on the excommunication m the king of 
Grermany (Henry IV.), ii. 107, note. Falsely supposes that many sovereiffns^ 
who were excommunicated and deposed by the popes, lost none of their 
authority, iL 128-129, 184. Admits the ooncurrenoe of sovereigns in 
eetablislung the temporal effects of excommunication in the middle affes, 
ii. 83. Explains by that principle the temporal penalties enacted against 
heretics by the tmrd and fouith Councils of Lateran, ii. 183, 144^ 166. 
Considers as unquestionable the gre^t influence allowed by sovereigns to 
popes in the political afihirs of Europe during the Crusades, ii. 61. His 
account of the origin and progress of the temporal power of the der^ in 
tiie middle ages, ii. 64. "Hm opinion on the contest between Henry H. iLing 
of England, and St. Thomas of Canterbury, ii. 118. Falsely supposes that 
the alleffory of the two swords was first used by St. Bemara, ii. 216. {See 
Swords.) His embarrassed lancroage regarding the oath of allegianoe, 
ii. 253, note. {See Oath of Allegiance.) 

BRUNEHAUT, queen of France. Privileges granted by St. Gregory the 
Great to the^ionasteries and hospital of Autun, at the request of tms queen 
and of Theodoric her grandson, ii. 141. {See St. Gregory the Great.) 

BULLS of Popes. {See Alexander VI., BonifiKse VIII., Paul m., Pius V., 
SixtusV.) 

BURKE, Edmund, English statesman of the last century, understood the 

true relation of popes to other sovereigns, ii. 39. 
BURSE, Follis. Different meanings of this word under Constantine and his 

successors, i. 97, note. 

C^SAR, Julius. As high pontifi' reforms the calendar, i. 20. 

CALCUTH, Council of, in England, a.d. 787, a mixed assembly, ii. 88. 
Its provisions regarding the election of a king, ib. Its doctrine on the 
distinoHon between the two powers, ii. 190. 

CALVIN. His principles and those of the first reformers on the incom- 
patibility of the temporal with the spiritual power in the person of ministers 
of the Gospel, i, 285, ii. 294, notes. {See Protestants.) 

CAPITULARIES of the French kings. First promulgated by the authority 
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of the two powor% ii. S8, 77, 189. lli«j proebum tlio yrinciplM of i 
and of all aniiqiii^ on the distbiction and reotprood independfloos «f tko 
two powers, i. 188, ii. 188, text and notes. Striot nniofi nrtahBahnd by 
them between the Church andthe state, iL 88, 145, note. Thmr eDAdaaeBts 
on the temporal eflbots of public penance, iL 75. And on the tenponl 
eflbots on excommunication, ii. 85. 

CAPITULATION, ImperiaL Meaning of the word, iL 8S, iL 808. Obi^ 
tions of those conventions, A. 809. {See Conditions, and Charies V.) 

CAPnVEa Beneficent influence of ChrisUanitj on the fiite of cnptiTes^LlSi. 

CENTENABY OF GOLD. {See Coins, Weights.) 

CEREMONIES, Egyptian and Jewish. IVosoribed by Augustus and TEberiva, 
L 28, 24. (5m Beligion.) 

CHARLEMAGNE. Pope Adrian L implores his aid sffatnst the LombM^ 
L S82. Accedes to that request, ib. Subverts the kingdom of the Loia- 
baids, i&. Confirms and increases Pepin's donation, ft. ^be CliarienHifiM% 
Donation.) Pope Leo III. implores his protection against a oonspna^, 
i. 286. Receives the imperial crown from Pope Leo 111. A. (Ae 
Leo m.) Chariemsffne accused of dissimulation m this matter l^ soom 
modem authors, i. 287, note. Elucidation of some points rflnting to liis 
coronation, i. 827. Extent and boundaries of hitf empire, L 240, note. 
His titles of emperor and porfricioa'did not confar on him the sovereignty of 
Rome, L 255, &c. 260, 272. {See P^btrician, Emperor.) Not soTozeign of 
Rome by right of conquest, i. 254, iL 277-8. Acquired his title of taxpttror 
from the pope's nomination, ii. 276. His will drawn up, in 806, in the Diet 
of Thionnlle, L 260, iL 277. Inferences from that deed on the qnestioii of 
the sovereignty of Itome at that time, ib. Other inferences fifom the same 
deed on the question of the pope's right to dect the emperor of the 
West, iL 297. Another will of Charlemagne's in 811, L 278. It does not 
imply his sovereignty over Rome, %b. Money coined at Rome in his reign^ 
L 287, 282. Does not prove that he was sovereign of that city, L 282. ^Oim 
policy and that of his successors in the establishment of eodeeiastioal 
baronies, ii. 57. Associates his son Louis le IMbonnaire in the empire, with 
the pope's consent, ii. 162, 283. His Capitularies. {See Capitularies.) 

CHARLES OF ANJOU, brother of St. Louis, accepts the kingdom of 
Sicily offered to him by the pope, ii. 151. 

CHARLES THE BALD, Emperor. Pope Adrian IT. promises the empire to 
him, ii. 185, 163, 282. Crowned emperor by John VIII., and acknowledged 
by the lords of Lombardy, ii. 163, 282. His petition to the Com^ of 
Savonibree, in 859, iL 184, 146, 183. 

CHARLES THE SIMPLE, king of France. Letter wrW^n to by Fulk 

of Rheims, dissuading him from an alliance with the Normans, ii. 146, note. 
CHARLES MARTEL, called to the reUef of Italy by Gregory IIL L 212. 

{See Gregory III.) 
CHARLES v., Emperor. Imperial capitulation which the electors required 

him to sign at his election, ii. 32, 808. {See Capitulation, Conditions.) 
CHILDEBERT II., king of France. His constitution annexing to ezoom- 

munication the forfeiture of civil rights, ii. 84. 

CHILDERIC III. deposed and confined in a monasteiy, L 292. {See Fiepin 
the Little, and Zachary.) Did he abdicate voluntarily f i. 888. 

CHRISTIANITY. {See Christian Religion.) 

CHURCH. Its miraculous preservation, L 88, 90. Nature and spirit of its 
government, i. 81, 32, 84. Not democratic in the primitive ages : errors of 
Mosheim and Guizot on this point, i. 81. Church alone can decide mattera 
in the spiritual order, i. M, 68. Princes have no power in such nmtteia^ 
except to confirm the laws of the Church, i. 61, 67. {See Powers.) Laws 
of the Church confirmed by the edicts of the Christian emperoi% L 60. 
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SobmiMi<m of the Chnroh to laws least &T(mi»ble to her unmonities, 1 188. 
Certain severe enactments of the Boman law against heretics never approved 
hy the Church, L 75. Directive power of the Church and of the pope in 
temporal matters, ii. 10, 180, 199. How it differs from the power of juris- 
diction admitted by the advocates of the theological theory of the right 
divine, ib. ; ii. 12. The directive j^wer wilUnfflv admijtted even by tMo- 
logians opposed to the ri^ht divine, iL 12, 181. Neither councils nor popes 
ever taught or supposed m their decrees the theological opinion of the oivme 
right, ii. 186, 218, 260. {See Powen.) 

CHURCH, Boman. Its wealth during the persecutions, i. 95. Constantine's 
liberalities to, L 98. Increase of its wealth under the Christian emperors, 
i. 115. Its patrimonies, t6. Its boundless munificence, L 124, 179. {See 
Patrimonies, Pope.) 

CICERO. His principles on the union of religion and the state, i. 5. His 
doubts on the immortality of the soul, i« 18. 

CLEliENT v.. Pope. Hif oontest with the emperor Henrv VU. on the 
dependence of the empire on the pope, ii. 172. l^ever revoked the bull ot 
BonifiuM YIII., Unam Sanctam, ii. 287. 

CTjKM KNT VI., Pope. Confirms the sentence of ezoommunioation and de- 
position issued by John XXII. against Louis of Bavaria, ii. 166. 

•CLEMENT VII., Pope, excommunicates Henry VIII. king of England, 
u. 247. 

CLERGY. Their eminent virtues during the persecutions, L 80. Benpect 
in which they were held by the fiuthftil, and even by pagans, i 87. Con- 
tinued so after Constantine's conversion, f6. Bemarkable adnussicns of 
Julian the Apostate on this point, t 88. Wealth and properties under the 
Christian emperors^ i. 96. {See Property, Church.) Temporal power o^ 
not incompatible with the character and ftinctions of ministers of religion, 
t 284, 285, text and note. Ori^ of this power traced to the ongo And 
maTJms of antiquitv on the umon of religion and the state, i. 28, 29, 176. 
{See Beligion.) Additional reasons for tiiis power in the services rendered 
to the state by the ^^irtffp both before and after Constantine's conversion, 
L 28, 40, 179, iL 64. Tneir immunities and jurisdiction in the temporal 
order under tiie Christian emperors^ i. 158. {See Immunities, Jurisdiction.) 
Their influence in the civil administration, i. 162. Attributions of bishops 
in general more extensive in the West under the monarchy of the Lombanu^ 
i. 166. BiahopB intrusted from that time with the defence of dties, i. 167. 
Attributions of the patriarchs fit>m the fourth century, ib. Influence 
of the clergy in public affidrs fit>m the very nature of the ffovemments of 
the middle ages, u. 88. That influence required at the time lor the general 
interests of society, iL 46, 56, 64, ko. Tendency of modem governments 
to restrict the power and influence of tiie clergy, d. 868, text and notes. 

CODE CABOLINE. Object of that collection ; its principal editions, L 215, 

note. 
CODE JUSTINIAN. {See Law, Boman.) 

CODE THSODOSIAN. {See Alaric II., and Law, Boman.) 

COINS. Comparison of Imcient with modem ; authors to be consulted on 
that point, i. 809. Vahie of the denarius^ the dragma, under the empire^ 
i. 97, 108. Value of the ssstertius, L 108. Value of the gold sou or besant, 
i. 809. Value of the centenarium of gold, L 815, 816. Coins minted at 
Borne under Chariemaffne, L 287, 282 ; do not prove that he was sovereign 
of that city, i. 288. Tlie ric^t of coining monsY enjoyed during the middle 
ages by a great number of churches, abbeys, and of private lords, ib, 

COMMUNITIES, EcdesiasticaL Their origin in the East and in the West, 
i. 85. Their propagation in France and Spain from the fourth century, 
L 86. {See St. Aug^ne, and St. Eusebins of Veroelli.) 
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OOMMONWBALTHS or BtfpaMiet ol tb0 Middle agM^ i 258, not*. - 

OOMPIEGNE, Council o( in 889. Omlm of Loulg le DAKmnain ozamiBed 
in, it 77. Did not^ ■trioUy ipaakiiig, depoie the emperor, •&. text mnd notes. 

CONDITIONS mede in the election of soverei^ne in electiTe mnnarphieey iL 9, 
aeie^ 16. Lewfiilneei of thoee oonditiona, li. 31. Their eflfocte, tft. Con- 
^tione in the election of the kings of Spain in the serenth oentnnry i. 87, 
ii. 267. (See Oath of Oatholioi^.) Conditioos in the election of kinga of 
France of the first race, L 837. Conditions in the election of the emperon 
of the West, iL 154, 308. The Catholic religion a condition in the election 
of sovereigns in the middle ages, iL 9, 16, 88, 265, 899. ^lis condition 
still reqmred of the emperor in the sixteenth century, iL 807. Inferences 
from these comUtions, as hearing on the deposition of soTerngns, i. 174, 
iL265. 

CONSTANCE, Council ot Its decrees on temporal matters nnctioned by 
the oonient of princes, iL 243. Condemns the doctrine of tyrannicide 
ii. 255. {See T ^nmnicide.) 

CONSTANTHTS and CONSTANS» sons of Constantine, imitate his moderate 
policy towards the pagans, i. 58. Prohibit idolatry, L 54, 806. Constan- 
tins remores the altar of Victory from the senate-house, L 54. Hia laws 
against the Jews, L 74. Protects Arianisra, i. 88. 

OONSTANTINB the Great. Dirides the provinces of the empire into faar 
prefectures, i. 41, note. Restricts the attributions of the prntoriaa prelect, 
ibk Sincerity of his conversion to Christianity, i. 47. His first ediets in 
fevour of the Christian religion, i. 48. His constant policy in disorediting 
idoktry, L 50. His edicts against secret divination, i. 51. His moderate 
OMidnci to the pagani, i. 52. Publishes about the dose of his reign a law 
ordering all the temples to be dosed, and all exerdse of idolatry to oeaee, 
L 52, 58, 805. Tolerates, neverthdesi, the exercise of idolatir throu^ the 
whdeoouTM of his reign, i. 51, 52, 804, 805. Confirms the Council of Nice, i. dO. 
In what sense styled exterior bishop, L 67. Seduced by the Arians at the 
dose of his life, i. 88. Traii«fers to the Christian religion and to its ministers 
the honours and prerogatives formerly enjoved by the pagan rdigion, i. 27, 
28, 105, text and notes. His letter to Ablavius, governor of Africa, on 
his motives for protecting the Christian religion, i. 63. His letter to Ann- 
linus on the same subject, i. 132. His laws in fevour of the Christian 
religion, i. 48, 61, 96, 106. His laws against the Jews, i. 74. He grants 
flome immunities to their head men, i. 76. His laws against heretica, 
L 77, 79. His Uberahty to the churohes, L 98. His liberaUty to the 
Boman Church in particular, i. 101, 809. Sources of Uiose liberalities, 
t 102. His laws in fevour of manumission, i. 123. His prindples on the 
importance of ecclesiastical immunities, L 152. Extent of ecyleaiastical 
junsdiotion during his reign, i. 153. Law directed to Ablarius on that 
subject, i. 154. Is that law authentic? ib, £[is pretended donation to 
the Boman Churoh. {See Donation of Constantine.) 

CONSTTANTINE Copronymus on amicable relations with Pope Zaohary, 
i. 215. Gives new patrimonies to the Boman Church, i. 217. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. Constantine absolutely prohibits idoktiy in it, i. 50. 

Its numerous hospitals under the Christian emperors, L 121. Its special 

immunities, L 188. 

'CONSTITUTION of the governments of the middle ages. {See Government.) 

CONSUL, CONSULATE. What was this dignity in the Greek empire, 
L 219, note. Meaning of the title as given to Clevis by the emperor Ana- 
stasiufl, i. 880. Nature of the Consulate oflered to Chanes Martel by Pope 
Gregoiy III. i. 219, note. « 

CONTINENCE of Clergy. Discipline of the primitive Church on this pointy 

i. 82, 88. 
CONTEIBUTIONS. {See ImmuniUes.) 
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COQUEREL, % Protestant author, admits the great benefits conferred oa 
societj by the temporal power of the Church during the middle agee, ii. 354. 

CORSICA, island of. How Charlemagne could dispose of, before he had 
acquired it, i. 288. 

COUNCILS, principles for explaining decrees of, in temporal matters under 
Christian emperors, i. 158. Many councils in the middle ages were mixed 
assemblies at once ecclesiastical and civil, ii. 83, 86, 87, 189, 193, text and 
notes. They never taught nor supposed the theological theory of the 
divine right on the temporal power of the Church, ii. 186. {See Power, 
Church.) The four first general councils confirmed by the authority of the 
emperors, i. 60. Enrolled by Justinian amonff the laws of tlie empire, ib. 
Councils of Lateran, of Toledo, of Lyons, of Bale, of Constance, &c. (See 
these words.) 

CRIMES against religion, severely punished at all times by ancient nations, 
i. 4, 6, 9, 12, 22. Motives for this severity, i. 1, 2, 62, 64. This severity 
approved by the most eminent authors, ancient and modem, i. 4, 23, 64, 65, 
66. Temporal penalties enacted by Uie Christian emperors against trana- 
gressors of the laws of the Church, i. 62. Grounds of these edicts, i 62, 66, 
81, 84. Moderation to be observed in the application of penal laws on this 
matter, i. 69, 70, 145. The severity of the Roman law on this point not 
approved by the Church, i. 71. Reasons for that severity, i. 72, 78. Mo- 
dined in practice, ib. Temporal penalties inflicted by ecclesiastical tribunals 
under the Christian emperors, i. 159. The sanction of temporal penalties 
added to divine and ecclesiastical laws by tiie ancient governments, the 
necessary consequence of the union ef the two powers, i. 43, 62 ; ii. 67. 
{See Excommunication, Heresy, Powers, Religion.) 

CRUSADES. Defence of, ii. 60, 61, note. They increase the influence of 
the pope in the political a£Burs of Europe, ii. 60, &c. 228, ftc. Services 
rendered to Europe by the popea during the Crusades, ii. 60, 67, 230, 853. 

CYRIL, St., Patriarch of Alexandria. His temporal power, i. 168. Use 
which he made of this power against heretics and Jews, i. 169. {See 
Parabolains.) 

DALMATIA, kingdom of. A fief of the Holy See under Gregory VII. 
ii. 65. Origin of this feudal dependence, ib, note. 

DANIEL, P^re, Jesuit. Sometimes adopts too readily the severe censures of 
some modem authors against the conduct of the popes of the middle ages, 
ii. 40, note. His mistake about the conduct of Lothaire I. at Rome, 
i. 282, note. 

DAUNOU, author of the Essai Historique sur la Puissance Temporelle des 
Papes. Spirit of that work, ii. 870. Remarkable admissions of the 
autbor on the origin of the temporal sovereignty of the Holy See, i. 296. 
Inconsistent in his judgments on the popes of the eighth oentuir, L 258. 
His midignant imputations against the Holy See, and ei^>eoialiy against 
Pope Pius VIL iL 870. 

DECAMPS, Fran9ois, author of many curiouiii Dissertations on the history 
of France, i. 338, note. His singular opinion on the title of emperor given 
to Charlemagne by Pope Leo HI. i. 329. Admits the common origin of the 
three races of French Jungs, i. 338, note. 

DECRETALS. Supposed epoch of the publication of the False DecretalB^ 
i. 317, 321, 324. Principal editions of them, i. 817, note. 

DEFENSOR. Principal meaning of that word in ecclesiastical writings, 
i. 140, 168, notes 255. (See Patrician.) 

DE GERANDO. His mistake concerning the origin of hospitals, and the 
influence of the Christian religion in estamishing them, i. 119, note. 

DELPHI. Prodigious wealth of its temple, i. 9, 11, 812, 313. 
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BE ICAISTRB, Caant. Hii prind^es on the um of t«mporml pow«r la 
mfttten of raligion, i. 65, 66, 78. On the indent ewtom m harmng h&m- 
tiof, f6. Hia explanation of the oonduct of popee in formerij dff|HMing 
temponl prinoes, iL 18, &o. How hie opinion differa from thnt of Fenako, 
iL 17. (See Law, conHitutional, Fenel«in.) Okjeotioos aanini* aoiBe of \3m 
prooih, iL 18, 264. KxpUina nnd jnstifiee the oondnot of th* popes of d» 
middle em in their qnerreb with the emperon of Germenj, ii. SSS, ZUL 
Prefen the political theories of the middle agee to all modem ^b/ianm, 
U. 828. Jnrafiee the applioation of that theoiy made bj the popee, IL H^, 
841, 851. His explanation of thoee decrees of the Holj Sea wfaieh diTided 
newly-diacoTored oonntries between the kings of Spain and Portngaly iL 843. 

DENARIUS, Roman. (iS^CkMn.) 

DEPOSITION OF PRINCES. (Ste Ckmditions, ExoommnnkwitioD, Hansr , 

Oath.) 

DIAGONIA. Dilbrent meanings of that word in eodesiaatical writer^ 
L 125, 160, note. 

DICTATUS PAPA Are these maxims St. Oxegory's (VIL) I it SOI, note. 
Explanation of, tft. 

DIDIER, king of the Lombards, leagned with the emperor of ConalaBtmopls 
against Pope Paul I. L 228. Charlemagne oompels him to resigii his erowB, 
and to retire to a monastery, t 282. 

DIOSCORUS, patriarch of Alexandria. His temporal power ; ue whklk lis 
made of it» L 170. 

DIPLOMAS of Loois le D^bonnain^ of Otho I., and of Hemry IL in fii^onr 
of the Roman Church. (Set Henry II., Louis, Otho.) 

DISPENSATION IN OATHS. (Set Oaths.) 

DIVINATION, Secret Prohibited by the Uwi of Romuhu, L 18. Prohifat- 
tion revived by Constantine and his successors, i. 51. 

DOOBIA. Diflbrenoe between a Oatholio dogma and a mere opinion, ii. 6, 187. 
Novelty of an opinion not a sufficient reason for rejecting it, t&. Applicatioii 
of these principles to the controversy relating to the power of the Chnroli 
and of the pope in temponds, ii. 5, 11, 218, 255, 260. Aiguments xn^ged 
in proof of a dogma, not always matters of fititb, ii. 261, note. 

DOBftAT. His principles on the use of temporal power in matters of religion. 
i 64. Hii definitions of constitutional and other law, L 262. 

DONATION. I. Donation of Constantine. Ancient authors who olied it» 
i. 181, 817. Spurious, i. 181, 818. When and by whom fitbricated, L 821. 
How it maintained so great credit during many centuries, L 825. Ccmsa- 
quences of the error of the middle ages on that point exaggerated by manj 
modem authors, f6. This donation, the ori^nnal title according to some 
ancient authors, of the temporal power of the Holy See, ii. 179, S^l. ThmX 
opinion fidse, L 285, 821, li. 184. Malignant and improbable coigectnres 
of some modem authors on the origin of that document i. 824. 

II. Donation of Pepin to the Roman Church, i. 218, 224. Authentimtgr 
of that deed, i. 224, note. Ratified by Astolphus, king of the Lombards. 
L 224, text and notes. This donation was reallv a restitution, L 225. 826,. 
ii. 277. Object of this donation : Cities and territories ixicluded in it^ 
i. 225. Unavailing protests of the emperor against it, i 227. Inlhi- 
enoe of that donation on the temporal sovereignty of the Holy Seei, 
i. 228, 250. It is confirmed and enkiged by Charlemagne, i. 282. Dona- 
tions of Charlemagne and Pepin legitimate, i. 287> 295. 

III. Donation of Charlemagne to the Roman Church, i. 282. Its 
authentidtv, i. 288, 284. It confirms and extends Pepin's donation, i. 282. 
How Charlemagne could include in that donation territories and dties of 
which he was not yet master, i. 283. This donation, like Pepin's^ really a 
restitution, i. 284. Po sse s s ions of the Holy See before Charlemagne's ixA 
Pepin's donatbns, i. 285, note. (Set Pittrimonies.) 

IV. Donation of the Countess MatUda to Ihe Holy See, i. 240. 
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DRAGMA. (iS^ Coins.) 

DUBOS, AbM. His opinion on the great adyantaffee of the temporal power 
of the clergy in Franoe nnder the second and third race of kings, i. 149. 

DUCHY OF ROME. {See Rome.) 

DUPIN, Ellies, doctor of the Sorbonne. His Traits Historique des Excom- 
munications, ii. 82, note. Temerity and impudence of, ib. 

BUPUT, author of the Traits de la Jurisdiction Criminelle. His remark- 
able admissions on the origin of the temporal power of the clergy, 
i. 40. 

EDICrr OF NANTES. Heniy lY. by that edict granted to Protestants the 
public exercise of their religion, ii. 814. It was revoked by Louis XIY. 
and restored by Louis XYI. ii. 315. 

EDWARP, St., king of England. Law of that prince enacting the for- 
feiture of the title of king by monarchs rebelling against God and against 
the Church, ii. 269. Authenticity of that law ; its real meaning, ii. 271. 
Text of that law altered in Howard's edition, ii. 269. 

EGYPTIANS. Their respect for religion. {See Religion.) 

EICHORN, Frederick, professor of histoiy in the uniyersity of Gottingen. 
He accounts for the conduct of popes to sovereigns in the middle ages by 
the constitutional law of those times, ii. 805. His changes of opinion on 
that subject, ii. 806, 807, note. 

ELEANOR, queen of England, writes to Pope Celestine III. to obtain the 
deliverance of her son Richard I. ii. 120, 186. Importance of that letter as 
a proof of the belief then existing in England on the temporal effects of 
excommunication in the case of sovereigns, ib, 

ELECTORS OF THE EMPIRE. Their origin, ii. 285, text and notes. 
After their institution the pope still retained a great share in the election of 
the emperor, during the whole course of the middle ages, ii. 285. {See 
Empire, Pope.) 

ELECTIONS of bishops in the primitive ages of the Church, L 80. Errors 
of Mosheim and Guizot on this subject, ib. note. Election of clerics, how 
made, i. 81. Influence of the patriarch of Constantinople on the election 
of the emperor after the fifth century, i. 172. Oath required of the 
emperor elect, ib. 

ELIZABETH, queen of England, excommunicated and deposed by Pope 
Pius Y. ii. 249. {See Pius V.) Her efforts to get that sentence revoked, 
ii. 811. In support of that sentenoe the English Catholics appealed to the 
ancient laws of the kingdom, which excluded heretical princes from the 
throne, ii. 810, 872. Works to be consulted on the controversy relating to 
Elizabeth's right to the crown of England, ii. 872. 

EMERY, Abb^, superior-general of the society of St. Sulpice, contests 
Napoleon's pretensiops to the states of the Church, L 285, note. Convinces 
him of the importanoe of the temporal sovereignty of the Holy See, i. 299, 
800. Admires the moderation with which Leibnitz judges the conduct of 
popes to sovereigns in the middle ages, ii. 807^ note. 

EMPERORS. I. Roman. Augustus and his successors combine the title of 
high priest with the imperial dignity, i. 20. Constantino and his successors 
down to Gratian retain that title, without exercising its functions, i. 20, 21. 
Moderate conduct of the first Christian emperors to the pagans, i. 52. 
They confirm by their edicts the laws of the Church, i. 60. Many of them 
protect heretics, i. 89. Transfer to the Christian religion, and to its minis- 
ters, the honours and prerogatives formerly enjoyed by the pagan worship, 
i. 27» 28, 106, text and notes. Extension given by, to the temporal power 
of the pope after the fourth oentuiy. {See rope.) Infiuenoe of the patriarch 
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of ConsUntinople in the election of the emperor from the fifth o^ B t at ] 
i. 172. {See Elections.) Imprudent conduct of the emperors of CoDstuit 
nople towards Italy and the Holy See in the eighth century, i. 195. Coimi 
quenoee of that conduct; revolution in Italy under Gregory II. L 197 
I>ifferent opinions as to the time in which the authori^ of the emperor «a 
destroyed at Rome and in the Exarchate, i. 241, 242. Caneee of th 
obscurity of that point, i. 241. Authority of the emperor in thoee phwe 
definitirely annihilated after Pepin's donation, i. 250, 251, 269. {See Poue. 
Protests and useless efforts of the emperor of CoostantiBOple agpainrt mm 
donation, i. 227, 228. {See Pepin's Donation.) 

II. Emperors of the West Meaning and impoHaiioe of the title o 
emperor given to Charlemagne br Pope Leo III. i. 861, 267» 829. Sense ii 
which that title was taken by kings of France and other prinoee befen 
Charlemagne, ib. This title (ud not oonfer, either on Charlemagne or hi 
successors, the sovereignty of Rome, i. 258, 275. Preiensiooe of Htn 
emperors to Italy, ii. 823. Conditions imposed on the emperors at tfaeu 
election, ii. 154, 808. {See Conditions.) By the usase and oonstitutiona] 
law of the empire, the emperor elect could not take Uutt title until he had 
been crowned by the pope, iL 104, note, 163, 173, 284. Ancient ooetom bj 
which the emperors acted as esquires to the pope, ii. 288. 

XMPIRE, Roman. Its deplorable condition under the fint Chrietiei 
emperors, i. 29, 68. Powerful aid given to it by the Christian religion, •& 
Sustaining it against its foreign enemies, i. 38. Immense reyennee of thi 
empire before Constantino's reign, i. 102. Strange abuse made of them bg 
many paffan emperors, ib. Laudable use made of them by Constantino, iS, 
DepIoraUe state of the Western empire after the fourth century, L 178, 186, 
Its perils aggravated after tiie establishment of the Lombard monarchj, 
i. 187. Empire of the West revived by Pope Leo III., in the pei«oa oi 
Chu^emagne, in Uie year 800, i. 235. By this revival the empire was not) 
properly speaking, transferred from the Greeks to the Franks, i. 260. 

The new empire of the West elective from the commencement and down 
to our own time, ii. 28, 277. Conditions in the election of the emperor, 
ii. 154. (.S^ Conditions.) Rights of the pope in that election, ii. 104. 
{See Pope.) Empire transferr^ from the French to the Germans bj the 

Sope'8 authority, ii. 285. General belief of the middle ages in a special 
ependence of the empire on the pope, ii. 152. This belief admitted bj 
sovereigns, and by the emperors themselves, ii. 159, 162, 174. Variations 
of 84>me emperors on this subject, ii. 175, 176. This belief not introdooed 
by Gregory VII. t6. Grounds of that belief, ii. 276. Sense in which the 
empire was formerly regarded as a fief of the Holy See, ii. 104, 152, 287. 
Difipute on that subject between Frederick I. and Adrian IV. ii. 1 70. {See 
Law, German ; Electors.) 

ENGLAND, Kingdom of. Its monarchy elective under the Anglo-Saxon 

kings, ii. 28. Its legislation during the middle ages on the temporal effects 

of excommunication, ii. 85, 86, 89. These effects of excommunication 

admitted in England, even in the case of sovereigns, ii. 115. (^SSm Henry II.) 

Law of St. Edward, declaring a king deprived of his title when he rebels 

against God and the Church, ii. 269. Authentici^ of that law, its real 

meaning, ii. 271. Still in force at the time of the English schism, ii. 248, 

309, 372. Remains of that ancient law in the modem constitntion of 

England, ii. 316, 818. The kingdom of England considered, during a great 

I part of the middle ages, as a fief of the Holy See, ii. 150. Explanation of 

! the decrees of the Holy See against Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, ii. 151. 

i {See Paul III. Pius V.) 

ERVIGA. {See Wamba.) 

i EUPHEMIUS, patriarch of Constantinople in the fifth century, exacts from. 

I the emperor Anastasius an oath to preserve the Catholic &ith, L 172. (See 

Oath.) 
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EXJSEBIUS, the historian, attributes to Constantine a hiw ordering all the 
temples to be closed, and absolutely prohibiting the exercise of idolatir, 
1. 52; ii. 803. Difficulty of reconciling him on that point with Libanius, &, 
text and notes. Means of reconciling them, ii. 804. Injustice of 
M. Beugnot's censures on Eusebius in this matter, ii. 307. 

EUSEBIUS OF YERCELLI, St., introduces into the West the custom of 
combining the observances of the clerical and the monastic life, i. 85, 86, 
text and notes. 

EUTYCHIAKS, protected by Justinian and some other emperors, i. 88, 89. 

EXARCHATE, EXARCH. Different meanings of these two words in 
ancient authors, i. 188, note, 242, note. Ecclesiastioal exarchs, 1. 188, note. 
Civil exarchs, ib. Establidmient of the exarchate of Ravenna, ib. Its 
geographical position and extent, ib. Provinces subject to the exarch of 
Ravenna, ib. His power in those provinces, ib. Extinction of that 
exarchate, i. 188, 217. 

EXCOMMUNICATION. In what it consists, ii. 81. A sovereign can be 
excommunicated as well as a private individual, ii. 107, 185, 136. Tem- 
poral effects of excommunication from the origin of Christianity, ii. 81. 
These efiects extended after the sixth century, ii. 9, 84. Concurrenoe of 
sovereigns in establishing this discipline, ii. 66, 83, 85. Circumstances 
fiivourable to its establishment, ii. 92. Admitted in France, as elsewhere, 
by pious and enlightened men, ii. 88, 90, 112. Why excommunications 
beoufne so frequent and their effects so comprehensive in the course of the 
middle ages, li. 66, 88. Rigour of the discipline on this matter before 
Gregory Vll.'s time, ii. 77. That rigour modified by Gregory VII. ii. 78. 
Hie foneiture of all dignities, though temporal, attached to excommunication 
by the usage and general belief of all Christian states of Europe during the 
whole course of the middle ages, ii. 79, 102. This effect of excommunica- 
tion admitted in France, as elsewhere, under the second race of kings, and 
the first kings of the third, ii. 121. Provisions of German constitutional law 
on this point, ii. 290. Remarkable admissions of many modem authors 
on the fitct of this general belief^ ii. 183. {See Bossuet, Fleury, Lingard.) 
Discussion of some ol^ections on this point founded on the conduct of noany 
sovereigns, ii. 128. {See Frederick II., Henry lY., king of Germany, &o.) 

FAOUIiTY OF LOUVAIN. Difference between the old and new fiwmlty, 
ii. 803, note. The old adopted Fenelon's opinion on the constitutional law 
of tha middle ages relating to the deposition of sovereigns, ii. 302. Hie 
new asserts nothmg oontraiy to that opinion in its answer to the questions 
of Mr. Pitt^ U. 303. 

FAITH. It must be free, i. 69, 70. Profession of it never to be extorted by 
violence, ib. {See Dogma.) 

FENELON. His principles on the Church's independence of princes in spi- 
ritual matters, i. 68. His mode of aocounting for the conduct of popes 
in deposing formerly temporal princes, ii. 7. How he explains especially 
the sentence of Innocent I V. against Frederick II. ii. 231. How his opinion 
differs from Count de Maistre's, iL 13. {See De Maistre, Constitutional 
Law.) Difference between Fenelon's opinion on this point and the theo- 
logical theory of the right divine, ii. 12, 366. 

FERRAND, author of the Esprit de THistoire. Tone of that work, i. xv. 
text and note ; ii. 850, 358. He is often mira^ded by the authority of 
Fleury, i. 223 ; ii. 819. Admits the general behef of the middle ages on the 
temporal effects of excommunication in the case of sovereigns, i. 137. Admits 
the gpreat advantages of the temporal power of the popes during the cru- 
sades, ii. 853. Exorbitant pretensions which it attributes to the popes of 
the middle ages, ii. 321, 325. Inconsistent in the charges which it makes 
against these popes, ii. 350. Exaggerates the duration of the contest between 
the two powen in the middle ages, ii. 825, 348. 
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FIEFS OF THE HOLT SEE. {See Suzendnty.) 
FIRST FRUITS. (See Tithes.) 

FLEURY, Abb^. General obeenration on the spirit of hU £ccIeua«ticBl His- 
tory, i. xxvi. MoUTet) of his severe censures on the oonduot and doctrine 
of the popes of the middle ages, ii. 358. Influence of his opiniooa on a herd 
of modern authom, i. 223, 224 ; ii. 319. Inquiry into his vidoation of the 
offeriogs made by Constantine to the Roman and other churobesy i. 309. 
His valuation of the 8,000 pounds of gold found by St. John the Almoner 
in the treasury of his church, i. 314. He admits that the abviaea and dis- 
orders of the middle ages have been vastly exaggerated, ii. 49. InoonaisteBt in 
his estimate of the political influence of the clergy in the middle agea^ ii. 87, 135. 
Admits the strict union of the two powers in Uie governments of the middle 
ages, ii. 194. ErroneouHly attributes the deposition of Wamba to the twelfth 
Council of Toledo, ii. 74. His explanation of the enactment of temporal 
penalties agaiost heretics in the third and fourth Councils of Laateraa, ii. 
100, 144. Unjust in his inditcriminate censures of those authors of the 
middle ages who used the sUegory of tbs two swords, ii. 218. (Soe Swords.) 
His arbitrary and unauthorized explanatioYi of the words of Innocent III. 
on the respective authority of the two powers, ii. 222, 225. His error on 
the temporal effects of public penance in the fifth century, ii. 71 » text and 
notes. Admits the general belief of the middle ages on the temporal effscts 
of excommunication in the case of sovereigns, ii. 134. Considers it an indis- 
putable point of doctrine that a sovereign can be exconmianicated as wdl 
as a private individual, ii. 135, 136. Appears, however, to oontradiei him- 
self on that point, ii. 114. Erroneously supposes that many sovereigns 
excommunicated and deposed by the pope lost nought of their authority, 
ii. 12S-9, 133. Are the arguments of Gregory VII. in his letter to Herman, 
bishop of Metz, as inconclusive as Fleury imagines f ii. 204, 208. Admires 
the providence of God in establishing the tem|)oial sovereignty of the Holy 
See, i. 297. Exaggerates the consequences of the error of the middle ages 
on the authenticity of CunHtantine'n donation, ii. 322. Unjustly criticises 
a letter of Stephen II. to Pepin the Little, i. 223. Unjustly censures the 
language and conduct of Pope Paul with regard to the emperor of Constan- 
tinople, i. 230, note. Supposes, without any proof, that Charlemagne was 
■overeign of Rome by right of conquest, i. 254, note. His mistake regard- 
ing the diploma of Louis le D^bonnaire in favour of the Holy See, i. 263. 
Another mistake about the conduct, in 824, of Lothaireat Rome, i. 281, note. 

FOLLIS. (See Bourse.) 

FORMOSUS, Pope, permits the emperor Guy to take his son Lambert as 
colleague on the throne, ii. 2S1. Substitutes Amoul for Lambert, while the 
latter was still living, ii. 93, note, 281. 

FRANCE, Kingdom of. Common origin of the three races of its kings, 
according to many critics, i. 339, text and notes. Ancient constitution of 
the kingdom, i. 336. The monarchy elective under the first and seoond 
race of kings, i. 336 ; ii. 28, 144. The authority of the kings moderated by 
that of the general assembly, t&. Condition prescribed in the election of 
kings of the first race, i. 336, 337. (See Mayors.) General belief in the 
kingdom of the supremacy of the spiritual over the temporal power, ii. 
141. The king generally regarded as amenable to the council during the 
second race of kings, ii. 144, 197. This persuasion was not an error accre- 
dited by the policy of Pepin and of bis successors, iL 147. Neither does 
it suppose the theological theory of the right divine of the power of the 
Church in the temporal order, ii. 197. The custom of France in the middle 
ages, conformable to that of the other states of Europe, with r^;ard to the 
temporal effects of heresy and excommunication, ii. 90, 91, 101, 103, text 
and notes. General belief in Franco, as in other countries, on the deposi- 
tion of heretical or excommunicated princes, ii. 95. This general belief 
prevalent even in the time of the League, ii. 258, 312, 878. Bights of 
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soTereignty of the pope over many states, and his special rights over the 
empire acknowledged in France under Philip the Fair, ii. 151, 158. The 
king of France exempt from feudal subjection, ii. 275. 

FRANTIN, author of Annals of the Middle Ages. General observations on 
the spirit of his work, Preface, xxvij . The author adopts too inconsiderately the 
severe judgments of manv modern authors on the conduct of the popes of the 
eighth century towards the emperor of Constantinople, i. 286. Inconsistent 
in the opinions he pronounces on the conduct of Pope Gregory II. Mid his 
successors, i. 206, 258, note. 

FREDERICK I. (Barbarossa), Emperor, acts as esquire to Pope Adrian lY. 
ii. 289. His quarrel with the same pope on the dependence of the empire 
on the Holy See, ii. 170. His pretensions to the sovereignty of Rome and 
of Italy, i. 247, text and notes ; ii. 822. Excommunicated and deposed by 
Pope Alexander II. ii. 114. Justice of that sentence, ii. 128, 181, 341. 
He asks and obtains absolution, ii. 132. Fabulous anecdote in the history 
of that reconciliation, ib. note. 

FREDERICK II., Emperor. Elected in 1210 by Pope Innocent III. after 
the deposition of Otho IV. ii. 159, 165. Confirms the decrees of the third 
and fourth Councils of Lateran against the bereti<», ii. 101. {See Lateran.) 
His crimes, ii. 341, 342. His pretensions to Italy, ii. 322. Deposed in 
1239 by Pope Gregory IX. ii. 159, 174. Letter of St. Louis and of the 
French lords to the pope on the occasion of this deposition, ii. 95. Deposed 
by Pope Innocent I v. in the first general Council of Lyons, ii. 160. Ac- 
knowledged the pope's right in that affiiir, ii. 174. His variations on the 
matter, ii. 175. 

FULK, of Rheims. His letter to Charles the Simple [dissuading him 
from an alliance with the Normans, ii. 147. 

GARNIER, continuator of Velly. {See Velly.) 

GELASICJS (St.), Pope. His doctrine on the distinction and independence 
of the two powers, i. 183 ; ii. 188. This doctrine utterly opposed to the 
theory of the direct or the indirect power of the Church over temporals, i. 
184, text and notes. 

GERMAIN OF AUXERRE, St. {See Lupus of Troyes.) 

GERVASE OF TILBURY, an English lord in the court of Otho lY. His 
Imperial Recreations, ii. 155, 156, note. Assumes, as a matter of universally 
admitted coostitutional law, the special rights of the Holy See over the 
empire, ii 155. Regards Constantino's donation as the original title of those 
riiirhts, ii. 156, 179. {See Constantino's Donation.) 

GHIBELLINES. {See Guelphs.) 

GIBBON, the historian. Unjust censures on Gregory the Great, i. 189, note. 
His inconttistencies regarding the conduct of the popes of the eighth oenturv 
to the emperors of Constantinople, 1. 291, note. Other contradictions regard- 
ing a letter of Pope Stephen II. to Pepin the Little, i. 222, note. His 
incorrect notions on the origin of the temporal sovereignty of the Holy See, 
and on the sovereignty of Rome after Charlemagne's election to the empire, 
i. 243, 244. 

GODFREY OF YITERBO, an author of the twelfth century, supposes the 
special rights of the pope over the empire as a point of constitutional law 
universally admitted, ii. 155. 

GOTHS : their accommodation with the emperor Julius Nepos by the media- 
tion of the bishops, i. 39. {See Spain.) 

GOYERNMENT, strict union of, with religion in all ancient states. {See 
Religion.) Nature of the governments of the middle ages, ii. 27, 264. 
Most of the monarchies of the time elective, ib. Authority of the king 
limited by that of the general assembly, ii. 31. Authority of that assem- 
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Ut, a. It oonld pnicribe ocuUlioni in tha daetiaii of ihm m 
rmgn, ib. (Sti Condilioui, Okth.) Strict onion af th« two powers in 
tha ChriatUn itKtea of Kcropa during the middle agea, ii. S3. Inflaa 
of the clergy in the cinl itBBin the Datnral oonaequeDoa of thmt ani 
ii. 37, text uid note. Ware geoenllv regarded h th« Stmt bodj in ' 
■tsta, ii. S6. laSuenoe of the pope m oonnqnenoe of tha —me axa 
■tanoea, ii. 3S. Dirine ud eoclenutioal IkWi nnctuned hj_ tamporal pec 
lien in ooofequenoa of the aune circnmatanasa, ii. 67. Politioal ttiaorj of I 
niddle agea aomp*rtd with modem theoriea, ii. 824, S3]. AppGimtiaa 
that theor; bj tha popes, ii. 334. Tandann of modem goTammcnta 
ivatrict the temporal power of the elergy, ii. 383. 

QRATIAN, Emperor, refiuaa tha Utla and robe of higfa prio*^ L SD. 8tr 
the tamplaa of their property, i. 33. Ordera tha altar of Victoi; to 
THuovedfrom the aenate, i. EE. Paja no regard to the protoata of the pa| 
■anaton oa that point, l E5, S6. Tolsratea, howerer, tha tamnSm 
idulalTj. i. 56, (7. 

ORATIAN, oanoniat of the twelfth oantory. Hii Deoretam oonbalna notU 
that maj not be reconciled with tha priodpla of the indepmrtenoe Mid i 
Unction of the two poweia, ii. 307. 

GREEKS, Andant. Ilieir reapect for religion, i. 7. (Su IMigioB.) 

OREOORT THE QRRAT, SL Hia chaiaoter, i. 189, text md note. K 
meroaa patrimoniaa of the Roman Churdi in bi> pontifioata, L IIS. Hi 
oae which he made of them, i. 134, 127. HiaaaalioT the anuuxapstioii 
■Uvea, i. 123. Hia princtplea on (be aubminloD due to Ilka temporal pow 
i. 102. Hit doctrine on the obligation of paying taiea levied tntaoa Cbm 
laoda,i.l3e, 140. Remarkable olauae in the privilegei which be Mated tol 
monaNteries and boapital of Autnn, ii. 141. Anthenticit^ of that oImus, 
143. Different expLanatians given of it b; oritica, A. DifBcoltiea all atdi 
by the aaaent o( the French princea given to that clanaa, ii. 148. Hia te 
poral power, i, 189. Embairaaament and difflcolty (^ hia potftion ; j 
pmdence, i. 191. 

GREGORY II., Pope. Revolution in Italy nnder hia ponti£cate ; ita n 
ouaeB, i, 187. Cuntnuliction between Latin authora and the Greok on U 
point, i. 202, 204. Thia conlia^ictian easily explained, i. 205. Importkn 
of examining the authority of the Greek hialoriana on thia point, ib. Thi 
authority of vary alight weight, i, 206, Their nan»tiva oontiadictod W t 
character and principles of Gregory II. i. 207. Prinoiplea of thia ponuffi 
the aubmiaaion due to the tempond power, ib. ; ii. 190. Hia oonduct to I 
emperom of CoDatantioople approved by modem authora leaat nupocted 
partiality, i. 210. Hia pontificate, the ml epoch of the origin of the ta 
poral Bovereigntj of the Holy See, i. 248. 

GREGORY III., Pope, imilatea the prudent and moderate conduct of Ch 
gory II. to the emperon of Couatantinoule, i. 211. Calla Charlea Martel 
the relief of Italy, and offers him the title ofoonaol, i. 213, 213, note. Tl 
atep eaaily iuatlfied by circnmatacoea, i. 314. It does not imply the theologic 
theory of the divine right of the Cbunih over tempoialitiee, i. 312 ; iL 1S7 

GREGORY IV„ Pope. Hts political conduct too inoonaiderataly oenmr 
by a great number of modem authora, ii. 40, 266. 

GREGORY VII. (St.) Pope. Diaoider^ of aociety in the time of thia ponii 
il 70. His efforts to retain public penance, and ita temporal effeata^ iL 7 
Hudifiea the rigonr of the diacipline admitted before his time, on the tw 
ponl effects of excommunication, ii. 87. Hia oonduct to Henry IT., kbg 
Germany, ii. 103. {Sa Henry IV.) Thii conduct eorily jostified, ii. 83 
S39. Hia letters to Herman, biebop of H^ti, on the exaommDniaati<u) 
King Heni7, ii. 107- Oath of fidelity required by him of Hrar; u>d 
Bodt^th, il 169, Threatana Philip I., king of Franca, with eioommn^ 
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tion, ii. 122. His remonBtrAnoes with Vezelin, leader of a rebellion against 
the king of Dalmatia, ii. 58. His condact with regard to princes in con- 
formity with general maxims admitted before his time, ii. 135, note, 154, 
176. He never pretended to groand the power which he claimed over sove- 
reigns on the divine right alone, ii. 106, 201, 274. His language does not 
even imply the theological theory of the divine right of jurisdiction, ii. 200. 
Why neither of the sentences of deposition against Henry mentions the laws 
of the empire, ii. 202. The maxims called Dictatns Pap», are they the 
work of GregoiT VII. ? ii. 200, note. Their meaning, &. Gregory VII. 
did not admit Constantine's donation, ii. 184. Injustice of the reproaches 
made against him by modem writers on account of the rights of sovereignty 
which he claimed over many European states, ii. 197, note, 274. 

GREGORT IX., Pope. Excommunicates and deposes the emperor Fre- 
derick II. ii. 159, 174. («« Frederick II.) 

GUELPHS AND GHIBELLINES. Purely poUtical origin of those fiuj- 
tions, it 828, 842. Religion had nothing to do with their contests, ib. 

GUILLON, Aim^, author of a Dissertation, in which he endeavours to prove 
that Pepin was a usurper, ii. 880. Extravagant criticism of that author, ib., 
833, note. 

GUISC ARD, Robert founder of the kingdom of Naples. {See Robert.) 

GUIZOT, Pirotestant writer, author of various historical works. His error on 
the mode of electing bishops in the primitive ages, i. 81, note. His remark- 
able admissions on the origin of the temporal powers of the clergy, i. 41. 
Equally remarkable admissions on the salutary mfluence of the Church and 
of the clergy on civilization in Europe, ii. 50. His singular opinion on the 
notion of the temporal sovereignty of the Holy See niter the donations of 
Pepin and Charlemagne, i. 246, note. His system on the origin of the tem- 
poral power of the C*hurch and of the pope in the middle a^es, ii. 4, 5. He 
considers unquestionable the union of the hereditary and elective principles 
in the infimcy of modem monarchies, especially the French, ii. 28. 

GUT, duke of Spoletto, raised to the empire by Pope Stephen V. ii. 281. 
Takes his son Lambert as colleague in the throne, ib. 

HAIRED (LONG). Custom of the Lombards on this point different from that 
of the Greeks and Romans, i. 288, 234. Sort of tomure in use among the 
Franks and Lombards, as a sign of alliance and of adoption, ib. Long hair 
a distinctive mark of princes of the royal &mily among the Franks, ii. 84. 

HALL AM, English author of a work entitled Europe in the Middle Ages. 
Spirit of that work, i. 107, 127. His unjust invectives against the clergy 
of the fourth century, ib. Unjust censures on St. Gregory the Great, i. 189, 
note. Remarkable admissions of the enlightenment and virtues of the clergy 
of the middle ages, especially the monasteries, ii. 49. 

HEBREWS. (5^ Moses.) 

HENRION, Baron, adopts substantially the system of Count de Maistre on 

the temporal power of the Church and of me pope in the middle ages, 

ii. 804, note. 
HENRY II., Emperor, takes the oath of fidelity to the pope, ii. 169. His 

charter in fikvour of the Roman Church, i. 266. {See Louis le D^bonnaire.) 

HENRY IV., king of Germany. Character of this prince ; his disorders, ii. 
45, 108, 335, 839. Was not, properly speaking, emperor, ii. 104, 164, 178, 
285. Threatened with exoommimication by Gregory VII. : his insulting 
answer to that menace, ii. 105. Exconmiunicated and deposed by the 
pope, ii. 106. This first sentence was not definitive, ib. It was not 
n>unded on the divine right alone, ii. 107. It does not even suppose the 
theological theory of the divine right, ii. 200. Henry asks and obtains 
abaolution, IL 108. His fresh disorders, ii. 110. Excommutiicated and 
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dcAnitiyely depoted, ib. Hb pftrtimiiB d^tfUm Um Motaoee, U. 111. 
Ajrtouiibmeiit with which it wia genermUj reoeiyed, ii. 118. fienariEablt 
•dmiicioD of the G«nnAn lords on the pope's power in this alEur, iL 101, 
154. Remiu-kable admittion of Henry on the deposition of hareiioftl prinoes^ 

iL 94, 105, 174. {See German Law.) 

HENBT v., Emperor. His disputes with Popes PMchal IT. and GnlixtnsII. 
regarding the invesUtares, ii. 847, note. {See In vesti tares.) 

HENRY VII., Emperor. His discussions with Pope Clement V. on the 
dependence of the emperor on the pope, ii. 172. 

HENRY IV., king of France. Leagne formed nnder Henry III. to exdode 
fttNn the throne the king of Nayarre (Hennr IV.) ii. 818. {See Ijeagne.) 
Henry IV. exoommanicated and deposed by Pope Sixtns V. iL 256. {See 
BiztUB V.) The Catholics cite affainst Henry the old laws of tho kingdom, 
whioh exclude heretical princes m>m the throne, ii. 812, 872. Works to be 
ooDsulted on the controyersy relating to the rights of the king of Nayarre 
(Henry IV.) to the throne of France, ii. 872. The oonyersion of Henrj IV. 
pats an end to that controyersy, ii. 814. He pablishes the edict of Nantes^ 
which secured to Protestants the fne exercise of their religion, A. 

HENRY II., king of England. Did Pope Adrian IV. asrame to ffrmnl 
Ireland to him t ii. 219. His quarrels with St. Thomas of OsnterCoiy, 
Ii. 218. John of Salisbury expressed a wish that he had had reooorse on that 
oooasion to the same seyerity against the king of England, as against the 
emperor Frederick I. ii. 211. The history of that contest proyaa that a 
general belief then existed in England on the temporal eflbots of azoom- 
manication in the case of soyereigns, ib. Bossuet's opinion npon that 
matter, ii. 118. Henry II. took his son as colleague on the thronei, ii. 119, note. 

HENRY VIII., king of England, excommunicated and depoaed by I^me 

Paul III. ii. 247. {See Paul III.) 
HERESY. Importance of repressing it at its birth, L 70. Prinoiplee 

regarding its repression even by temporal penalties. {See Crimes, Religion.) 
Imperial conBtitutions against heretics, i. 77, 86. Heretics disqualified for 
all offices aud all civil rights, according to these constitutions, i. 81, 83, 178. 
Grounds for these constitutions, i. 64, 73, 81, 83. The Roman law on this 

rint adopted in all the Christian states of Europe during the middle agei^ 
B5, 87 ; ii. 68, 207. Error of some modem writers on this point, i. 85. 
Decrees of the third and fourth Councils of Lateran on heretics, i. 87 ; ii. 96. 
Tlie temporal penalties decreed by popes against heretics formerly enforoed 
in Franco, as well as in other countries, ii. 101, note. Principles on the 
deposition of heretical princes, i. 174. Essential difference between the 
constitution of the Roman empire and that of the other monarchies of the 
middle ages on this point, i. 1 75. General belief of the middle ages regarding 
the deposition of heretical princes, ii. 94. This persuasion established in 
France, as well as elsewhere, ii. 95. Provisions of German law on this 
matter, ii. 291. 

HERMAN, bishop of Metz. Letters to, from Gregory VII., on the excom- 
munication of Henry IV. king of Germany, ii. 107, 203. Error of Bossaet 
and of Nat. Alexander regarding these letters, ii. 107. These letters do not 
imply the theological theory of the right divine, ii. 208. Are the argamenta 
of Gregory Yll. in those letters so inconclusive as Fleury supposes ? ii. 203, 
204, note. 

HINCMAR of Rheims. Notion which he gives of the mixed councils or 
assemblies which were then so common, ii. 189. {See Councils.) 

HONORIUS, Emperor. His laws in favour of the Christian religion, L 49. 
His laws against heretics, i. 73, 81. His reign appears to be the date of a 
considerable increase of the temporal power of the pope, i. 168, 182. 

HOSPITALS. They owe their origin to Christian charity, I 120. Erron of 
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M. de Genuddo on this point, i. 119, note. Progress of tbese institutions 
since the fourth oentnry, i. 121, 125. Errors of some writers who refer 
their institution to the time of the Crusades, i. 122, note. 

HUGO DE SANCTO VICTORE. His doctrine on the distinction of the 
two powers, and their mutual independence, ii. 209, note. Does not attri- 
bute to the Church, hy divine right, a power of jurisdiction, direct or indirect, 
in temporalities, ii. 210. Bossuet explains him in quite a different sense, 
ii. 235. 

HURTER, author of the History of Innocent III. Spirit of that work, 
i. 299. Author's opinion on the importance of the temporal sovereignty d 
Uie popes, i. 298. Explains and justifies the conduct of Innocent III. to 
sovereigns, ii. 21, 229, 831. Admits the great services conferred on society 
by the popes at the time of the Crusades, ii. 67, 351. 

IDOLATRY, triumph of Christianity over, certain before the conversion of 
Coostantine, i. 48, 46. Errors of M. Beuffnot on this point, i. 46, note. 
Constantine's exertions to discredit idolatry, i. 50. Absolutely prohibits secret 
divination, i. 51. Tolerates, nevertheless, the public exercise of idolatry, i. 51, 
52, 804, 805. His prudence on this point imitated by his successors, L 58. 

IMMUNITIES of the Clergy. Their origin in the customs and maxims of 
antiquity, i. 6, 8, 11, 18, 26, 28, 131. Their grounds, i. 132. 151. Personal 
immunities of the clergy under the firnt Christian emperors, i. 133. Real 
immunities, i. 136. {See Asylum.) Ecclesiastical immunities restricted 
by Constantino to the Catholic clergy, i. 78. This question carefully 
discussed by Bingham, i. 132, note. Variations of ecclesiastical immu- 
nities under the Christian emperors, i. 133. Special immunities of some 
churches, i. 137. Submission of the Church to even the most restrictive 
laws on this matter, i. 138. The theological question of the origin of 
ecclesiastical immunities solved by facts, i. 141, 158. Disputes on this point 
in England in the twelfth century, ii. 117. (See Henry II.) 

IMPOSTS. (See Immunities.) 

INNOCENT III., Pope, admits and defines accurately the distinction between 
the two powers, ii. 228. He never attributed to himself a power of juris- 
diction, direct or indirect, over temporalities, ii. 221. In temporalities he 
claimed nothing but the directive power, as explained by Fenelon, ii. 225. 
Sense in which he maintains the supremacy of the spiritual over the tem- 
poral power, ii. 221. Sense of the allegory of the two great lights as used 
by him, ii. 223. Sense of the allegory of the two swoi^s, ii. 224. Nego- 
tiates a peace between Philip Augustus and Richard CcBur de Lion, ii. 228. 
Interposes as arbiter between Philip Augustus and John Lackland in the 
affikir of the murder of Arthur, count of Bretagne, ii. 225. Reasons for that 
conduct, iL 226. Unjust censures against him for it, ii. 227. His conduct 
justified by M. Hurter, ii. 230. Expressly acknowledges the feudal indepen- 
dence of the crown of France of the Holy See, ii. 275, text and note. 
Deposes John Lackland, and gives his crown to Philip Augustus, it 150. 
Elects, in 1201, the emperor OSio lY. ii. 164. Sustains that prince against 
the other candidates for the empire, t5. Deposes him (in 1210) and appoints 
Frederick II. his successor, ii. 159, 260. Supposes, as an unquestionable fact, 
that the electors of the empire derived from the pope their right of electing 
the emperor, ii. 260, 286. 

INNOCENT lY., Pope, deposes the emperor Frederick II. in the first general 
Council of Lyons, ii. 160. The sentence of deposition approved by the 
council, ii. 161. That sentence does not imply the theological theory of the 
divine right, ii. 231. Why it makes no reference to the laws of the empire, 
ii. 233. 

INQUISITION. Established against the heretics by Constantino, L 78. 
Revived by Theodosiua the Great^ i. 80. Established in France by Pope 
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Alexander IV. at the reqmi of Si. Louis, i. 101. FimdaaMntAl priaoipki 
on inqairiog after aad puniehuig bereiict. {See CrimeSy Beligioii.) 

INVESTITURES. Notion of ioveHitaree in general, and of eoo l idaaticd 
inTeetituret in particular, ii. 845. Ceremony of inTO«tttare diflbreat froa 
that of homage, and from the oath of fidelity, ii. 846. Origin of the diipati 
about inveetituret, ib. Its subject and its importanoe, ii. 857. 

ITALY. Powerful resources presented to, in the decline of the empire, bjtht 

wisdom and virtue of the popes, i. 179, 187, 194. Rerolataon in Itsly 

under Gregory II. ; its true causes, i. 197. {See Gregory IL) r rog r es s d 

that reTolution under Gregory III. i. 212. That reyolutioo justified by 

i circumstances, i. 214. Municipal regime of the principal oitiee of Italy at 

that time, and long afterwards, L 298, note. 

IVO OF CHARTRES, The blessed. His doctrine on the tenpoiml effseli 
of ezoommuDication, ii. 90, 205. Considers these eflects as fbanded both oa 
divine and human laws, ib. His application of that doctrine to the oaas d 
sovereigns, ii. 91, 125. Does not advocate the tbeokigical theory, the righl 
divine of the Church over temporalities, iL 204. 

JAMES OF NISIBA, St., saves his episcopal city when aitaoked hj ths 

Persians, i. 38. His paternal solicitude for the good of his floek, L 19% 

note. 
JEROME, St. His principles on the use of temporal power in matten ol 

religion, i. 70. 
JERUSALEM. Wealth of ito temple, firom Pompsy's tfane vnlil the rain d 

the city, i. 818, 814. Wealth and rsrsmsss ai the Ch i u h of JenMlaM wA 

the close of the fourth century, L 114. 

JEWS. Laws published against them by Tiberius, i. 24. Provisions of Um 

Roman law against them, i. 74, 77. Severity of those laws;, i. 74, 75. 

I.! I Reasons of that severity, i. 76. The Jews had themselves proToked it, tft. 

Indiscreet seal of some Christians against the Jews repreaaed by the 
emperors, i. 77. The Jews expelled from Alexandria by St. Cyril, i. 168. 

JOHN VII., Fo\)e. The Lombards r«<orf to him the Cottian Alps, i. 117. 

JOHN XII., Pope. Transfers the empire from the French to the Germans^ 
ii. 284. {See Otho.) 

JOHN XXII., Pope. Deposes the emperor Louis of Bavaria. (See Loois 
of Bavaria.) 

JOHN CHRVSOSTOM, St. His principles on the use of temporal power 
in religious matters, i. 69, 70. His answer to the invectives of some layman 
against the luxury and worldliness of the clergy, i. 129, 181. 

JOHN OF SALISBURY, bishop of Chartres in the twelfth oentury; 
object of his work, entitled Polycraticus, ii. 117, 156, 179. Advocates the 
theological theory of the direct power of the Church over temporals, iL \99. 
His opinion adopted by few in the twelfth and thirteenth oenturies^ 
ii. 1^9, 362. Appears not to have taught the doctrine of tyrannicidey 
ii. 361. Approves the excommunication and deposition of Frederick Bar- 
baroHga by Pope Alexander III. ii. 115. Wished that the pope would use 
the same rigour against Henrv II., king of England, ib. His language 
manifestly implies a general belief then existing on the temporal effseta of 
excommunication in the case of sovereigns, ib. and 181. 

JOHN THE ALMONER, St. His boundless charities, i. 114, 116. Value 
of the 8,000 pounds of gold which he found in the treasury of his ehurdi 
on his accession to the patriarchal throne, i. 114, 812. His temporal power, 
i. 171. 

JOHN LACKLAND, king of EngUnd. His quarrel with Philip Augustus, 
in 1202, on the subject of the assassination of Arthur, earl of Bretaffne, 
ii, 225. {See Innocent III.) Deposed in 1211, by Pope Innocent III., 
who granted his kingdom to Philip Augustus, iL 126^ 187, 150. 
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JULIAN, Emperor, proposes the eminent yirtnes of the ChristiMi clergy as 
models to the priests of paganism, L 87. Admired especially the charity of 
Christians to the poor, L 119. Endeayours in vain to imitate it by estab- 
lishing hospitals, 1. 120. 

JULIXrS NEPOS, Emperor, negotiates an arrangement with the Goths by 
the mediation of the bishops, i. 89. 

JULIUS II., Pope. His quarrels with the republio of Yenioe, ii. 821, 
{See Venice.) 

JUPITER CAPITOLINUS. Wealth of his temple in Domitian's reign, 
i. 818. 

JURIEU. System of the sovereignty of the people advocated by, ii. 829. 
Great inconveBieiices of that system, ib, {See People.) 

JURISDICTION, Eodesiastical. Its origin in the customs and maxims of 
antiquity, i. 3, 5, 7, 10, 19, 27, 28. Ecclesiastical jurisdiction in temporal 
matters under the Christian emperon^ L 185, 149. More or less restricted 
under Constantino's successors, i. 155. This jurisdiction much more exten- 
sive over clerics, i. 156. Provisions of the Justiniaii code <mi that point, 
i. 157. Jurisdiction of the Church and of the pope over'tcmipanls. {Ste 
Church, Pope, Powers.) 

JUSTIN A, Empress, selects St. Ambrose to negotiate for the interests of 
the empire wiUi the tyrant Maximus, i. 88. 

JUSTINIAN I., Emperor, sanctions the four first general councils as laws 
of the empire, i. 60. His principles on the distinction and mutual indepen- 
denoe of the two powers, i. 67. His laws in &vour of the Christian religion, 
i. 60, 61. His laws against heretics, L 88. And in fitvour of hospitals, 
i. 182. Temporal power of the bishops under him, i. 162. Extraoroinary 
power given by, to the patriarch of Alexandria, i. 171. 

LAMBERT, Emperor, succeeds, in 894, Guv his father, ii. 280. Deposed to 
make room for Amoul, ii. 98, 280. {See Amoul.) 

LAMBERT OF SCHAFNABOURG, author, oontemporaxy of Gregory VII., 
assumes it as a point of universally admitted constitutional law that an 
emperor obstinately remaining under excommunication for an estire year, 
incurs the penalty of deposition, ii. 110, 111, notes. 

LATERAN, Palace o^ given bv Constantino to Pope Miltiades, i. 98, note. 
Mosaic of that palace explained in different senses by critics, i. 269, 271. 

LATERAN, Councils of. Third and fourth, regarded by manv authors as 
Diets or States-General of Europe, ii. 100. Prindplee established* in the 
third council on the distinction of the two powers, and their competence, 
ii. 96. Temporal penalties decreed against heretics in the third and fourth, 
ib. Concurrence of the two powers m the publication of those decrees, ib, 
100, 221. Their confirmation by the laws of princes, ii. 101. 

LAW, Constitutional. What is constitutional law, and what municipal (priv^, 
ii. 261, 262. How are they ascertained f ii. 262. Exposition of the opinion 
which accounts, by the constitutional law of the middle ages, for the conduct 
of popes in deposing princes, ii. 9. Froofr of this opmion, ii. 185, 268. 
{See Conditions, Oaths.) It can absoluteW be reconciled with the theo- 
logrical theory of the right divine, ii. 14. Discussion of the principal objec- 
tions against this opinion, ii. 292. Why popes, when deposing princes, 
appeal to the power of binding and loosing, i. 12, 201, 281, 292. Why thejf 
omit in these sentences any reference to the constitutional laws, ii. 292. ib 
this constitutional law opposed to the spirit of the Gkwpel t ii. 298. General 
tendency at the present day to admit that there was formerly such a consti* 
tutional law, iL 808. That law of the middle ages retained in the constitu- 
tion of many modem states, ii. 807. Traces of it in the constitution of 
Protestant states, iL 816. Difference between the modem law of those 
states and that of the middle ages, ii. 817. Inferences from this oonstito* 
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iiooal law reffarding the declamations of a herd of modem author* ^g^wH 
the popes and oounciU of the middle ages, ii. 866. Why those dedamatlons 
hare been taken up so readily by Catholic writers, ii. 164. 

LAW, German. Compiled in the twelfth oentnry from the anctent customs of 
the empire, ii. 88, 287. Two different oompilaUons of, it 287. I>iflBreiioe 
between the two on the power of the Church and pope orer temporalities, 
ii. 288. Both admit the supremacy of the spiritual OTer the tempond power, 
ii. 287, 805. Provisions of this law on the temporal effects of excomanani- 
oation and of heresy, ii. 88, 107, 112. Its provisions on the eloctioa of the 
emperor, ii. 289. It specifies three oases m which the emperor ooold bo 
excommunicated by the pope, ib. Effects of that excommunication aooord- 
ing to the ancient laws of the empire, ii. 290. The penalty of doposstioii 
pronounced by the same law against heretical princes^ it 291. 

LAW, Roman. Remarkable provisions of the ancient Roman law on reUgum 
before the establishment of Christianity, i. 12, 24. Its principal enaotmanta 
in favour of the Christian religion after Constantino's conversion, L 46. (See 
Constantino, Constantius, and their suc ce ss o rs.) Severity of this law 
against crimes of impiety. {See Crimes.) Laws against the Jews, L 74, 77. 
{See Jews.) Laws against heretics and apostates, i. 77, 84. Roman law in 
that matter adopted in all the Christian states of the middle ages, i. 85, 88. 
Its principal enactments relating to immunities and ecolesiastiod jarisdio- 
tiou, i. 133, 153. Attestations of the clei^ in the civil administratioa 
according to this law, i. 42, 162. {See Immunities, Jurisdiction.) 

LAW, Saxon. {See Law, German.) 

LAW, Suabian. {See Law, German.) 

LAWS OF THE TWELVE TAJBLES. Their most remarkable proTinona 
relating to religion, i. 15. 

LAWS OF THE VISIGOTHS. Their wisdom, iL 51. Severe against hero- 
tics, i. 87. (See Spain.) 

LEAGUE in France under Henry III. Objects of that association, ii. 818, 
Manifesto of the Lei^e, it. 314. Results of that act, ii. 315. Dangeroiis 
principles advocated at the time by celebrated leaguers, iL 378. {Set 
Henry IV. king of France.) 

LEBEAU, author of the Histoire du Bas-Empire. General observations od 
the spirit of that work, i. xzvi. He commends highly the conduct of 
Gregory II. to Leo the Isauriao, i. 210, text and notes. {See Gregory II.) 
Inconsistent in his censures on the successors of Gregory II. i. 252, 290. 
HiM tinjust censures on Pope Zachary for his answer to the consultation 
addressed to him by the French, relating to the deposition of Childerio IIL 
i. 292. 

LEBLANC, author of a treatise entitled Traits des Monnais de France. He 
attributes to the kings of France the sovereignty of the states of the Church 
after Pepin*8 donation, i. 246. Great number of authors influenced by his 
authority to adopt the same opinion, ib. Refutation of that opinion, i. 250, 
251. Examination of the argument founded on the coins minted at Rome 
under Charlemagne and his successors, i. 282. 

LEGISLATORS, Ancient. Their unanimous opinion on the strict union of 
religion and the state, i. 3, 63. {See Moses, Romulus.) 

LEIBNITZ. Hi8 principles on the existence and the advantages of the prin- 
ciples of the middle ages, which attributed to the pope so great an authoritj 
over sovereigns, ii. 138. Conformity of these principles to those of Fenelon, 
ii. 8. He dares not absolutely condemn the theological theory of the indirect 
power as advocated by Cardinal Bellarmine, ii. 14, 178. Importance of Uiose 
admissions, ii. 306. 

LEO THE GREAT, St., twice saved Rome by his mediation with the bar. 
barian kmgs Attila and Genseric, i. 89, 186. His principles on the use of 
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temporal power in matters of religion, i. 71. His doctrine on the temporal 
effects of public penance, ii. 70. And on the distinction and competence of 
the two powers, ii. 96. 

LEO III., Pope, implores CharlemagDe's protection against a conspiracy, 
i. 236. Gives the imperial crown to that prince, tb. This step easily 
justified by circamstaoces, i. 287. It does not by any means imply that 
L>eo III. attributed to himself, by divine right, a jurisdiction, even indirect^ 
over temporals, i. 238, note ; ii. 288, 197. He gave to Charlemagne at his 
coronation the external homage of oc^orcUton, i. 236. {See Adoration.) 
His letters to Charlemagne after that time imply the Holy See's indepen- 
dence of the emperor, i. 261. The same independence proved by a document 
issued both by the pope and the emperor, t6. 

LEO THE ISAURIAN, Emperor, drives Italy to revolt by his imprudent 
conduct, i. 197, 202. Letters writtep to him by Gregoiy II. on that 
occasion, i. 207. {See Gregory II.) Other excesses of Leo against 
Gregory III. i. 212. {See Gregory III.) He seizes the patrimonies of the 
Roman Church in Sicily and Calabria, i. 117, 212. Value of these patri- 
monies, i. 117, 315. 

LIBANIUS admits the moderate policy of Constantino to the pagans, i. 52, 
note, 304, 305. 

LIBERTIES OF THE GALLICAN CHURCH. Bossuet generally regarded 
as the principal defender of the maxims on which they are grounded, ii. 805. 
Abuse made of those liberties in France under Philip the Fair, according 
even to Sismondi, and the best French historians, ii. 238. 

LINGARD, English historian. Wise principles of this author in judging 
our ancestors and their institutions, ii. 25. He considers Pope Zachary's 
answer to the French barons regarding Pepin's election, as one of the best- 
attested historical £Eu:t8, i. 333. His mode of accounting for the conduct of 
popes of the middle ages on the temporal effects of excommunication in the 
case of sovereigns, ii. 136. He acknowledges as a fact, the general belief 
of the middle ages on the temporal effects of excommunication in the case 
of sovereigns, t6. 

LOMBARDS. Establishment of their monarchy in Italy in the sixth century 
favours the temporal power of the pope, i. 187. Their repeated attacks on 
Italy and the Hol^ See, i. 188, 197, 212, 217. They restore to Pope 
John YII. the patrimonies which they had taken from the Roman Church, 
i. 117. They restore to Pope Zachary many cities and territories of the 
Exarchate, i. 216, 217. {See Astolphus, Didier.) Their monarchy destroyed 
by Charlemagne, i. 232. 

LOTHAIRE I., Emperor. Sent to Rome in 824 by his fiither (Louis le 
D^bonuaire) ; does no act of authority there but at the good pleasure of the 
pope, i. 265, 266, 282. Mistake of Fleury and of other modem writers on 
this subject, i. 282. His revolt against the emperor his fiither, ii. 77. He 
takes his son Louis as colleague, with the pope's consent, ii. 163, 288. 
Sends his son to Rome in 844, i, 264. {See Louis II.) 

LOTHAIRE THE YOUNGER, king of Lorraine, son of the emperor 
Lothaire I., is threatened with excommunication by Pope Nicolas I. on 
account of bis adulterous marriage with Valdrade, ii. 221. 

LOUIS LE DEBONNAIRE, Emperor. His charter confirming the dona- 
tions of Pepin and Charlemagne to the Roman Church, i. 266. Authenticity, 
of that act, i. 268. Inferences from, bearing on the sovereignty of Rome at 
the time, i. 266. Mistake of Fleury and of some other authors on this point, 
i. 267. Louis le D6bonnaire takes his son Lothaire I. as colleague in the 
empire with the pope's consent, ii. 163, 283. Sends his son to Rome in 
824 to receive the imperial unction from the pope, i. 282. His public 
penance and deposition, ii. 8, 77. Was not, properly speaking, deposed by 
the Council of Compeigne, id. and 196. 
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LOUIS IL, Emperor, loii of LoUuOro I., tent to Italy bj his fiUhflr, L S66. 
Awnnuioe of hu good iDtontiont ghren by him before he wme edmitted into 
the chnroh of St. Peter by the pope, ib. Hit letter to the emperor ftieil^ 
who oontetted with him the title of emperor of the Romans, it 162. 

LOUIS OF BAVARIA, Emperor, depoeed by Pope John XXII. fi. 166. 
Ezpreaaly aoknowled|^ that the pope had a right to do lo, •6. 

LOUIS IX,. St., king of France. Lawi in foroe in hie time on the temporal 
effeota of ezoommnnication and heresy, ii. 9% 96, 101. Obtains from 
Akamoder IV. the estabUshment of the Inquisition in France, ii. 101. 
Anthoriasa his brother Charles of Anjon to aeo«>t the kingdom ofSlcfly^ 
which had been oflhred to him by the pope, ii. lol. 

LUDOLPH or LUPOLD, bbbop of Bamberg in the thirteenth oentnry, aap- 
poMs the special rights of the po^ oyer the empiro as a point oloonati- 
tatiooal law uniyersally admitted, li. 167, 168. 

LUPUS, St., bUhop of Troyes, sares by hb madiation with AttUn his epi- 
scopal city, i. 89. St. Lnpos of Troyes and St. Gecsain of Anxenre anve 
Great Britain from an inrasion of the Saxons and Piots^ tk 

LYONS, First general Coancil ot Its sharo in the deposition of l^vderio JJL 
IL 160. {Seg Innocent IV.) 

M ACHIAVELLI, his prinoiples on the onion of religion and tba state, i. 16^ 

note. 
MAECENAS, his wise counsel to Augustus on the nsosss J ty of pmiiahing 

crimes against religion, i. 26. .(Sm Augustus.) 

MALTE-BRUN, fiunuus geoffrapher, inoonsistent with his own explana- 
tion of the buU of Alexander VI. Inier cceUta, iL 240, 241, note. {Sm 
Alexander VI.) 

ICARCIAN, Emperor, confirms the Council of Chalcedon, i. 60. His Inwa 
aeainst heretics, i. 70, note, 82, Ac His laws on donations made to the 
Church, to clerics, or to monks, i. 108. Confirms the pious donations of the 
empress Pulcheria, his wife, i. 111. 

MARTIN IV., Pope, gires the kingdom of Arragon to Philip the Bold for 
one of his sons, ii. 151. 

MARTIN V. modifies the discipline of the middle ages on the eflfeot of exoom- 
munication, ii. 87. 

MARY STUART, queen of Scotland, appealed to the pope's Toice in sup- 
port of her rights, ii. 810. Intrusts all ner rights to the pope and the king 
of Spain, ib. 

MATILDA, Countess, grants her states to the Holy See, L 240. 

MAURICE, Emperor, remonstrances addressed to, by St. Gregory, on a Uw 
regarding the conscription, i. Id2. 

MAYORS OF THE PALACE. Their excessive authority under the first 
race of French kings, i. 837. Consequences of that disorder, L 886. 

MEASURES, Ancient. (See Weights, Coins.) 

MEDIMNA, ATTIC. {Set Weights.) 

MICHAUD, author of THistoire desCroisades. General observations on the 
spirit of that work, ii. 19, note. How the author accounts for the depoeition 
of princes by the popes, ii. 18. He hid no settled ideas on this snbgect^ ii. 
19, note. He adopts too inconsiderately the severe censures of many modem 
writers on Gregory VII. and some other popes, ib. Admits the general 
belief of the middle ages on the temporal effects of exoommunicaticm in the 
case of sovereigns, ii. 137. 

MIDDLE AGES. Usual meaning of the term, i. xi. Picture of the state of 
society in the middle ages, ii. 40. Iterance and barbarism of that period, 
ii. 41. Disorders of society in the time of Gregory VII. ii. 42. These dia- 
orden often fermented by the example of prinoesyii. 48. Bespeoi Ibr reljgioB 
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Bill] Burviyinff in the midst of all those disorders, ii. 45. The oler|7^ at all times 
distinguished by their enlightenment and virtues, especiallj m the monas- 
teries, ii. 46. Disorders of this period often exaggerated by modem authors^ 
ii. 49. Salutary influence of the Church in the amelioration of society, 
ii. 50. Poliiioal theory of the middle ages^ iL 826» (<Sse GkiTemme&t.) 

MOEHLEB, professor of theology at Munich. His explanation of the depo- 
sition of temporal princes by the popes, ii. 803. 

MONARCHIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. (See Government.) 

MONASTERIES. The bishops often elected from monasteries after Con- 
stantine's conversion, i. 85. Enlightenment and virtues for which the 
monasteries were conspicuous in the middle ages, ii. 46* Remarkable 
admissions of many hostile authorities on this subject, ii. 49. On the 
ancient usage of offering children to God in the clerical or monastic state, 
ii. 47. Many princes of the blood royal of France educated in monasteries^ 
U. 48. 

MONKS. (See Monasteries.) 

MONTESQUIEU, his principles on the unioti of religion and the sUte, i. 18, 
note. On the use of temporal power in religious matters, i. 64, 65. On the 
right of asylum, i. 148. On the origin of ecclesiastical seigneuries, ii. 57. 

MOREAU, historiographer of France, considers it indisputable that the 
monarch was held occowUaMe to the coufunl during the second race of kings, 
ii. 147. Erroneously imagines this was an error introduced by the policy of 
Pepin, ib. 

MOSES, Strict union established by, between religion and the state, i. 5. 

MOSHEIM, Errors of, on the government of the Church and the election of 
bishops in the primitive ages, i. 81, note. 

MURATORI, Incorrect notions o^ on the origin and nature of the temporal 
sovereignty of the Holy See, i. 246, 288. '^a singular opinion on the legi- 
timacy of the donations of Pepin and Charlemagne to the Holy See, i. 287. 
Defends, nevertheless, the temporal sovereignty of the Holy See on the 
grounds of incontestable prescription, i. 288. 

NAPLES, Kingdom of! (See Robert Guiscard.) 

NAPOLEON, Emperor. His pretensions to the states of the Church com- 
bated by M. Emery, i. 235, 299. (See Emery.) He censured severely 
Bemadotte's apostasy, ii. 317. (See Sweden.) 

NICOLAS I., Pope. His political conduct too inconsiderately censured by 
a great number of modem authors, ii. 40. Modifies the discipline on the 
temporal effects of public penance, ii 78. Threatens to excommunicate 
Lothaire the Younger, king of Lorraine, for hb adulterous marriage with 
Valdrade, ii. 221. His principles on the distinction and mutuid inde- 
pendence of the two powers, ii. 190. 

NUMA. (iS^ Romulus.) 

OATH. In what sense the Church and the pope can dispense an, ii. 12, 13, 
365. The sentence hf which popes formerly dispensed subjects from their 
oath of alliance was founded both on the Divine law and on human law, 
ii. 12, 13. Was that sentence an act of jurisdiction f ib. 

OATH OF CATHOLICITY required of magistrates by Justinian, i. 84. The 
same oath taken by the Roman emperors since the dose of the fifth century, 
i. 172. Also taken by the Gothic kings of Spain, i. 86. Consequences of 
this oath in regard to the deposition of an heretical prince, iL 206. 

OATH OF FIDELITY taken by the Romans to the king of France, as 
patrician of the Romans, i. 271, 280. That oath does not prove that the 
king of Franoe hid the soyereignty of Rome, L 273. Before Charlemagne's 
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eleration to the empire, alio, the Bomam took the oath of fidelitj to the 
pope and the king of France, IL 278. 

OATH OF FIDELITY taken by the Romana to the Garloringian eaperan, 
i. 265 ; ii. 280. Inferences from that oath as to the queetion of the aote- 
reiKnty of Rome at that time, ib. 

OATH OF FIDELITY taken to the pope by the emperora. Thk oath 
appears not to have been taken by Charlemagne at his ooronm/tkuk^ L SS8 ; 
ii. 166. It was taken in the ninth and following oentnries bj the snnmsetm 
of Charlemagne, i. 318, 329. Ancient formoU of this oath, L S28. Ita 
different forms since the ninth century, ii. 167. Form adopted br Gre- 
gory VII. ii. 169. Form in the eleventh century, aooordinff to the Kosaaa 
TOntificate, ii. 177. Meaning and oonseqoeneee of that oe^h, iL 166, 174. 
Difference between the oath taken by the emperors to the pope *»d thai 
taken by vassal princes of the Holy See, ii. 153, 167, 272. 

OATH OF SUPREMACY required of the English Catholics after the schism 
of Henry VIII. ii. 251. Oath of allegiance required by James I. and his 
successors, ib. That oath condemned b^ Paul V. it 252. {See Pkul V.) 
This deciiiion confirmed by Innocent X. li. 253. Sixty doctors of the Sor- 
bonne gave a diflEerent decision, which however was put on the TwAry^ i^ 
255. fiossuet's embarrassment on this pointy ii. 253. Works to be con- 
sulted on this controverny, ii. 251. 

OFFERINGS. {See Tithes, Property, eodesiastical.) 

OPINION, Theological. {See Dogma.) 

ORDO, Roman, published by Hittorpius, in 1561 ; its antiquity; L 328. 
Some other editions of that collection, ii. 168. 

ORLEANS, City of, saved by the mediation of St. Aignaa, ite bishop, i. S9. 

Decrees of third Council of Orleans, in 538, on the temporal effects of public 

penance, ii. 72. 
OSTIA, Henry de Suza, cardinal of, often called Ostiensis. {See Soza.) 

OTHO I., Emperor, raised to the throne by Pope John XII. ii. 284. Takes an 
oath of fidelity to that pope ; formula of that oath, ii. 168, 284. His 
diplomii in favour of the Roman Church, i. 265. {See Louis le D^bonnAire.) 

OTHO IV., Emperor, elected in 1201 by Pope Innocent III. ii. 163. De- 
posed in 1210 by the same pope, ii. 158, 165. Motives of this sentence, 
li. 341. Opinion of Gervase of Tilbury on that deposition, iL 155. (See 
Gervase.) 

OTHO, bishop of Frisingen, astonishment of, at the sentence of Gregory VII. 
against the king of Germany (Henry IV.), ii. 113. 

PARABOLA INS of Alexandria. Object of their institution, i. 169. St. Cyril 
employs them in supporting his temporal power, ib. Disputes on the sub- 
ject between the patriarch and the governor of Alexandria^ ib. 

PARIS, Sixth Council of. Its doctrine on the distinction and mutual inde- 
pendence of the two powers, ii. 188. 

PATRIARCHATES, PATRIARCHS. Origin of the Patriarchates, L 167. 
Attributions of the patriarchs in the teroporaJ order after the fourth century, 
i. 166. Use made by St. Cyril of his temporal power, i. 168. And by 
Dioscorus, i. 170. Extraordinary power given by Justinian to the patriarch 
of Alexandria, i. 171. Temporal power of St. John the Almoner, t6. In- 
fluence of the patriarch of Constantinople in the election of the emperor 
after the fifth century, i. 172. Oath required of the emperor elect, ib. 
From Justinian's time, the patriarchs charged with the promulgation of 
imperial constitutions on ecclesiastical matters, and sometimes even on civiL 
I 165. 

PATRICIAN, PATRICIANSHIP. Nature of this dignity in the Greek 
empire, i. 219, note. Two sorts of patricians^ ib. Patrician dignity of 
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Pepin and CharlemAgne, what? i. 218. It did not confer on them the 
Bovereiffnty of Rome, ib. 255, 271 ; ii. 278. {See Pepin, Charlemagne.) 
Title of patrician then common to the pope and to the king of France, i. 278, 
274. In what sense it could be said that this title was given to the pope by 
the king of France, i. 274. 

PATRIMONIES of the Church ; ancient meaning of these words, i. 179. 
Patrimony of the Roman Church, i. 115. Holy use to which it was applied, 
i. 124, 176. Some of these patrimonies were principalities, i. 115. Origin 
of those in Sicily and Calabria, i. 118. Their value, i. 117. Seized by Leo 
the Isaurian, t6. Patrimonies seized and afterwards restored by the Lom- 
bards, ib. New patrimonies given to the Church by the emperor Con- 
fftantine Copronymus, L 216. Kestitution of patrimonies claimed ftt>m the 
emperor of Constantinople by Pope Adrian I. i. 235. 

PAUL I., Pope, successor of Stephen II., considers himself sovereign of Rome 
and of the Exarchate, i. 229. 

PAUL III., Pope. His bull of excommunication and deposition against 
Henrpr VIII. ii. 247. That bull does not imply the theological theory of 
the divine right of the Church tojurisdiction over temporala, iu 248. Letters 
to the emperor and the king of France acquunting them witii this bull, ii. 
249. 

PAUL v., Pope. His brieft against the oath of allegiance, ii. 253. {See 
Oaths.) These briefs do not suppose the theological theory of the divine 
right of the Church in temporals, ii. 254. Good titles for condemning the 
oath of allegiance independently of that theory, ii. 255. 

PAUL, Diaconus of Aquileia in the eighth century. His account of the 
revolution in Italy during the pontificate of Gregory II. i. 197. This narra- 
tive agrees with that of Anastasius the Librarian, i. 198. {See Gregory II.) 

PENALTIES. {See Crimes.) 

PENANCE, Public. Ancient discipline of the Church on, ii. 68. Temporal 
effects of in the West since the fourth century, ii. 69. These effects attached 
to public penance even when performed from devotion, ii. 73. This custom 
sanctioned by the two powers in the kingdom of the Cloths, ii. 75. Decline 
of public penance from the seventh to the twelfth century, ib. Its temporal 
effects maintained in France and elsewhere by the authority of the two 
powers, ii. 76. This usage graduallv fell into disuse after the ninth 
century, iL 78. Not founded on the Divine law alone, nor on the authority 
of the Church alone, ii. 80, 81. 

PENTAPOLIS. Its geographical position and extent under the monarchy of 
the Lombards, i. 188. 

PEOPLE, Sovereignty of. Exposition of this system, ii. 328. Its serious 
inconveniences, li. 829, 373. It is more daneerous than the theological 
system which attributes to the pope, by divine right, a power of jurisdiction, 
direct or indirect, over sovereigns, ii. 332. It is not tne fundamental prin- 
ciple of mixed monarchy, ii. 31. It is the basis of the present constitution 
of Russia, and of many other states, ii. 330, 881. 

PEPIN THE LrrrLE, king of France. Was he of the royal blood of the 
Meroviiu^ians ? i. 389. Consultation addressed by this prince and the 
Frendi biurons to PopsTZachaiy on the deposition of Childeric III. i. 292, 
831. {See Zachary.) Discussion on the char^ of usurpation made against 
Pepin by a great number of modem authors, i. 293, 333. Character of this 
prince, i. 840. Character of the principal personages who concurred in his 
promotion, i. 341 . Respect and submission constantly shown to him by the 
French barons and people, ib. The supposition of his usurpation impro- 
bable, i. 340. No solid proof of it, ii. 150, 342. {See France.) Calvin and 
the first reformers were the first to blacken his memory by chai^ng him 
with usurpation, ii. 846. Is it true that he received from Pope Stephen II. 
absolution from that crime t f6. Was his conduct to Childeric III. ex- 
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otmUe f ii. 847. Was be erowned a aeoond tima bj Pope Stephen II. T 
ii. 848. Stephen II. implorea bis aid against the Lombarda^ i. 21 7. Pepia 
complies with the pope's prayer: bis first expedition to Italy, L 218. 
His first donation to the Roman Cbnrcb, ib. Keoeivea from Pope Ste- 
phen II. the title of patrician, L 219. {See Patrician.) Claims from the 
Lombards, as restitution due to the Church of Borne, the cities and tern* 
tories of the Exarchate which they had seised, i. 220, 824. His aeoond 
expedition to Italy. He confirms his first donation to the RoaiaD Cbnreh, 
L 224. In what sense that donation was a restitution, i. 226. He <iid not 
belicTe the authenticity of Constantino's donation, i. 824. He acted as 
esquire to Pope Stephen II. i. 289. Never claimed sovereiffntj m the 
Exiarcbate or in the duchy of Rome, i. 251, 271. Influence of tae deivy in 
the political affairs of France not an innovation of PepinX ii- 37j 38. £rror 
of Sismondi on this point, ib, 

PITTER DAMIAN, St, Cardinal, contemporary and friend of Gregory VII. 
ii. 42. His description of the disorders of society in bis time, ib. His 
doctrine on the distinction and reciprocal independence of the two powers^ 
ii. 191. 

PETER OF BLOIS writes to Pope Celestine m. in the name of Eleanor, 
queen of EngUnd, ii. 120. {See Eleanor.) 

PETER III., king of Arragon, deprived of bis crown by Pope Martin lY. 

ii. 151. 

PFEFFEL, a Protestant author, admits the general belief of the middle ages 
on the temporal effects of excommunication in the case of sovereigns, ii. 140. 
Admits the same belief on the special dependence of the empire on the Holy 
See, ii. 176. Not very consistent with himself on this latter pointy ib. 

PHILIP I., king of France. His crimes, ii. 44, 45, 122. Threatened with 
excommunication by Gregory VII. ii. 122. Excommunicated and deposed 
by Urban II. in the council of Clermont, ii. 124. This fiiot absurdly con- 
tested bv Bossuet and some other modem writers, ii. 125. Custom and 
belief of the middle ages on the effects of excommunication in the case of 
sovereigns proved by the circumstances of this fact, ib. 128, 129. (See 
Ivo of Chartres.) 

PHILIP II., Augustus, king of France. His contest with John Lackland 
(in 1202), on occasion of the assassination of Arthur, count of Bretagne, 
ii. 225. (See Innocent III.) Accepts in 1211 the kingdom of England for 
one of his sons, after the deposition of John Lackland, ii. 127, 150. 

PHILIP III., the Bold, king of France, accepts for one of bis sons the 
kingdom of Arragon, which was offered to him by the pope, ii. 151. 

PHILIP IV., the Fair, king of France. Contests of this prince with Boni- 
fiice VIII. ii. 232. {See Boniface VIII.) Pernicious prejudices existing at 
that time in Fmnce against the pope, ii. 237, 358. Sismondi*s judgment on 
that affair, ib. The pope's rights of sovereignty over many states, and bis 
special rights over the empire then acknowledged in France, ii. 151, 158. 

PHILIP II., king of Spain, cedes Belgium to his daughter Isabella, and her 
betrothed husband, Albert of Austria^ ii. 811. Remarkable conditions in 
this cession, ib, {See Spain.) 

PHILOSOPHERS, opinion of the most celebrated, ancient and modern, on 
the strict union of religion and the state, i. 3, 17. {See Publicists.) 

PIUS v., St., Pope. His bull of excommunication and deposiUon against 
Elizabeth, queen of England, ii. 249, 309. That bull not grounded on the 
theological theory of the right divine of papal jurisdiction over temoo- 
rals, ib. {See Elizabeth.) *^ 

PIUS VII., Pope. Secret imtructionM falsely attributed to this pope in favour 
of the theological opinion of the indirect right of the Church over temporals 
ii. 370. Testimony of M. le Chevalier d'Artaud de Montor on the spurious' 
ness of these documents, ii. 872. 
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PLATO. His prinoiples on the union of religion and the state, i. 2—4. 

POLAND, Kingdom of. Catholicity required as a condition in the soyereigns 
of that kingdom, ii. 812. 

PONTIFFS. (Su Prieeta, Sovereign Pontiff.) 

POPE. Primacy of, acknowledged and sanctioned by imperial constitutions, i. 00. 
His temporal power not very different from that of other bishops before the 
dose of the fourth century, i. 180. Increase of his power under Honorius, 
i. 168, 182. This increase authorized by the emperor, i. 183. Motives for 
the ^nerosity of the emperors to the Holy See, i. 186. Those motive! 
acqiured additional force i^ter the establishment of the Lombard monarchy, 
i. 187. Circumstances which prepared the way for the temporal sovereignty 
of the Holy See, i. 177. Temporal power of the popes mcreased in the 
eighth century by the imprudence of the emperors, i. 195. Revolution in 
Italy under Gregory II. i. 197. Influence of that revolution on the 
temporal sovereignty of the Holy See, i. 197, 224, 248. That sovereignty 
only provisional beiore Pepin's donation, i. 249, 250. Became definitive 
by that donation, i. 228, 250. Extended and consolidated by Charlemagne^ 
i. 231. Its increase under his successors, i. 240. 

Questions to be discussed on the nature and extent of the temporal power 
of tiie popes after the fifth century, i. 241. Causes of the obscurity oi these 
questions, i. 241-2. Different opinions as to the date of the origin of this 
power, i. 242. Nature and extent of this sovereignty in the duchy of Rome, 
and in the Exarchate, after the pontificate of Gregory II. i. 248. This 
sovereignty also independent of the emperor of Constantinople and of the 
king of France, both before and after Charlemagne's elevation to the 
empire, i. 250 ; ii. 277. Also independent of Charlemagne's successors, i. 262. 

Grounds and original titles of this sovereignty, i. 284. Different opinions 
on this point, i. 286. It did not take its rise from the theological theory of 
the right divine of the Church and of the pope in the temporal order, 
i. 288. Nor from the ambition and intrigues of the popes of the eighth 
century, i. 286, 290. Founded originallv on the most legitimate titles, 
i. 295 ; ii. 64. Its establishment a manifest evidence of Goid's providence 
over the Church, i. 296 ; ii. 324. Opinions of Bossuet and Fleury on this 
point, i. 297 ; ii. 64. Remarkable admissions of Protestant writers on the 
same subject, i. 298. Recent experience in support of these observations, 
i. 299. 

Moderation with which the popes in general exercised their sovereignty, 
H. 320. Ambition and exorbitant pretensions of which they have been 
accused ; injustice of that accusation, ib. Object and aim of their policy, 
ii. 822. It was eminently praiseworthy, ii. 328. Vun declamations of 
some modem authors on this point, ii. 825. 

Power of the pope over sovereigns in the middle ages, ii. 1. General idea 
of this power, li. 2. Various systems to account for it, ii. 179, 184. 
Systems theological, ib. Systems historical, ii. 6. The principles of the 
middle ages on this point not introduced by Gregory Vll. ii. 104, 185, 
154, 176. On this matter popes and councils were guilty neither of criminal 
usurpation, nor of gross error, ii. 177. The whole discussion on this matter 
reduced to four principal points, ii. 23-4. 1st. Circumstances that gave rise 
to or fikvoured tnat power, ii. 26 (Part ii. ch. i.). 2nd. General oelief of 
princes and people in the existence of this power, ii. 94 (ib. ch.. ii.). 
8rd. Titles of this power, ii. 185, 261 (ib. ch. iu.). 4th. Its influence on 
religion and the state of society, ii. 818 (i6. oh. iv.). 

Rights of sovereignty of the Holy See over many states. (See Sovereignty.) 
Its special rights over the empire of the West, iL 276. (See EmpireJ 
Charlemagne owed to the pope solely the title of emperor, ii. 277. The 
pope did not at that time renounce his right of electing the emperor in 
friture, ii. 278. He retained that right long i2ter Chariemagne's time, ii. 280. 
How that right can be reconciled with the conduct of some emperors ipho 
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took their aoiia as oollaagoM in the throne, iL 284. This riffht proved from 
the old laws of the empire, ii. 287. {See Law, G^ennan.) xnfonenoee from 
this riffht of election, ii. 286. Inllaenoe of the pope in the political affun 
of different itates of Europe in the middle ages, ii. 88. Caoaes of this 
influeooe, ib. Errors of many modem writers on the subject^ -ii. 40. This 
influence indispensable at the time for the general good of aooietr, ii. 68. 
Its increase duriog the Crusades, il. 60, 67. The pope dioeen bj Uie kings 
of Spain and Portugal as arbiter of iheir diffjerenoes regarding com it riss 
newly discovered, ii. 289. {See Alexander VI.) 
PORTUGAL, Kini^om of. Kings of Spain and Portugal aeleot tlie pope •§ 
umpire in their disputes regarding newly-disooyered oountrios^ iL 239. {See 
Alexander VI.) 

POUNDS. {See Weights and Measures.) 

POWER OF THE CHURCH and pope in temporals. {See Chuivh, Pope, 

Power.) 

POWER, Temporal, of the clergy. {See Clergy.) 

POWERS. The two powers distinct and mutually independent^ i. 67, 69 ; ii. 4. 
Doctrine of antiauity on this pointy i. 182, 185, 192, 289; ii. 188. This 
doctrine often admitted by the Christian emperors, i. 67. In wbAt sense 
Contftantine called himself exterior bishop, i. 68. The two powers pro- 
claimed independent and dtstlDct in the Capitularies, ii. 188. This doctrine 
generally admitted under Gregory VII. li. 191. The same doctrine ex- 

fressed in the third general Council of Lateran, iL 96. Taught by Pope 
nnooent III. ii. 223. The mutual encroachments of the two powers no 
proof of ignorance of the true principles, or their respectire limits^ ift. In 
what sense the spiritual power is superior to the temporal, L 184 ; ii. 199, 
221. These two powers not incompatible by their nature, L 285 ; ii. 199, 
221. Necessity of their union, i. 63; it 194. (See Goyemment» Religico.) 
The mixture of the temporal and spiritual in legislatiye acts, both elvil and 
ecclesiastical, the natural consequence of this union, L 62, 157 ; ii. 193. 
Divine and ecclesiastical laws nanctioned by temporal penalties in oonse- 
quence of this union, i. 63 ; ii. 67. Principles in we use of temporal powo* 
in matters of religion. {See Crimes, Government.) Origin, progrees, and 
change of the theological opinion which attributes to the Church and the 
pope, by divine right, a power of jurisdiction, direct or indirect, over tem- 
poralities, ii. 1, 187, 359. This opinion hardly known before the time of 
Gregory VII. ii. 186. Did not begin to be generally known until long after 
that time, ii. 199. Never sanctioned by any definition or decree of fiiith 
ii. 5, 218, 260. {See Dogma.) Opinion of the direct power, ii. 860. Why 
it did not draw forth more protests at its origin, ii. 363. Opinion of the 
indirect power, ii. 1, 364, kc. Modifications made by some authors in that 
opinion, ii. 366. How it difiers from Fenelon's, ii. 367. Opposition by 
Protestants to the theory of the right divine, ii. 8. Opposition, but more 
moderate, of many Catholics, ii. 4, 5. Decline of the tneological opinion of 
the divine right, li. 369. The Holy See attaches no importance to it, ii. 8, 
259, 369. Observations on some arguments urged in fitvour of that opinion, 
i. 184, 203 ; ii. 200, 218. {See Church.) Contest of the two powers in the 
middle ages —its real object, ii. 322, 343. Palpable errors of some aathora 
on the cause of that struggle, ii. 339. On its duration, ii. 825, 843. On 
the extent of the wars caused by it, ii. 343. 

PREFECTURE, PREFECT, PILETORIAN. His power before Constan- 
tine's time, i. 41. Restricted by that prino% ib. Who divides the whole 
empire into four prefectures, ib. 

PRIESTS. Honoura and prerogatives enjoyed by in ancient nation^ i. 2. 
Privileges of pagan priests maintained under Constantino and his suooeeeon. 
i. 21. Honoun and privileges of pagan priests transforred to the ministers 
of the Christian religion by the Christiaa emperors, i. 27, 28. {See Clenry 
RMigion.) *^' 
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PRIMACY OF THE HOLY SEE. {See Pope.) 

PRINCES. {See Power.) 

PROFESSION OF FAITH. {See Dogma, Faith.) 

PROPERTY, Ecclesiastical. Its origin, from the custom and maxims of 
antiquity on the union of religion and tHe state, i. 2, 6, 7, 27» 28. Even of 
those who deny to the Church the right of acquiring and holding property, 
L 285. Principles and practice of the primitive ages on this point, i. 92. 
Wealth of some churches, even during the persecutions, i. 98. Wealth of 
the Roman church in particular, i. 94. Administration of ecclesiastical 
property then left to the bishops, 1. 38. Increase of ecclesiastical property 
after Constantine's conversion, i. 95. Liberality of that prince to the 
Roman church, ih. Source of this liberality in the immense revenues of 
the Roman empire, i. 102, 103. Other sources of wealth to the Church : 
restitutions, donations encouraged by the laws, i. 106. Tithes, first-fruits, 
donations ttUer vivos and by will, i. 109. Liberality of the fiuthfiil excited 
by the exhortation of the holy doctors, i. Ill, 112. Who blame, never- 
theless, excessive or indiscreet donations, i. 118. Wealth of the patriarchal 
churches after the fourth century, i. 114. Wealth of the Roman church in 
particular, i. 115. Its patrimonies, L 116. Most beneficent influence of 
the wealth of society on the good of society, i. 118, 124, 126. Boundless 
munificence of the Roman Church, i. 124. Injustice of the invectives against 
the clergy on this point, i. 127, 181. 

PROTESTANTS. Opinions of Calvin and the first reformers on the incom- 
patibility of temporal with spiritual power in the person of ministers of 
religion, i. 286 ; ii. 294. These opinions refuted, ii. 294. Declamations of 
the first reformers against the Church and the Holy See on this matter, 
i. 287 ; ii. 3. Also against Pepin and Charlemagne for the same reasons, 
i. 839. These invectives too lightly taken up by a certain number of 
Catholic authors, i. 287. Modem Protestants generally not ffuilty of these 
exaggerations, ii. 3, 4, 23, text and notes. {See Eiohom, Leibnitz, Hurter, 
Yoigt.) Modem Protestant authors who account for the conduct of popes 
in deposing princes in the middle ages by the then existing constitutional 
law, li. 304. Importance of these admissions, ii. 306. 

PRUDENTIUS, a Christian poet of the fourth century, assumes, as a 
notorious fact, that at the time when Symmachus petitioned for the restora- 
tion of the altar of Yictory, the majority of the senate were still pagans^ 
i. 54, 55. Error of M. Beugnot on this matter, i6. 

PUBLICISTS. Opinions of the most eminent publicists, ancient and modem, 
on the strict union of religion with the state, i. 8, 17, 65. Their principles 
on the right which a nation has in certain cases of electing a new sovereign^ 
i. 215. {See Axistotle, Bossuet, Cicero, Grotins, Machiavelli, Montesquieu, 
Plato, Puffendorf.) 

PUFFENDORF. His opinion on the ricfht of a nation in certain cases to 
elect a new sovereign, L 215. {See Publicists.) 

PULCHERIA, Empress. Her liberality to the poor and the churches, i. 111. 

RAOUL ROCHETTE, member of the Academy of Inscriptions. Wisdom 
and moderation of his opinions in his Discours sur lee heureux Efiets de la 
Puissance Pontificale au Moyen Age, ii. 354. 

RAVENNA, capital of the exarchate of that name. {See Exarchate.) In 
what sense Ravenna was classed among the metropolises of Charlemagne's 
kingdom, in his will drawn up in 811, i. 279. Error of MarchetU on this 
point, ib. note. 

RECEVEUR, M. I'Abb^, professor of moral theology in the Sorbonne. His 
History of the Church useful as a corrective for a herd of modem works on 
the same subject, ii. 103. The author accounts for the deposition of princes 
by the popes by the constitutional law of the middle ages, ii. 803. 
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RELIGION. (&e MoDMtteiet.) 

RELIGION. I. ReUgion in geneiml : At »U tim«i raguxl«d m the bMk of 
public order, i. 1, 68. Honoura oonferred on, bj aU the anoieiit oatioofl^ L i. 
bv the HebrewB, i. 6. The EgyptiAni, L 7. The Greeki in genanl, 4k 
The Atheniani, t 10. The anoient Romana, L 12, 21. Theee hoooara still 
ooDtlnned in the decline of the republic and under the pagan emperor^ L 19, 
21. Foreign relifiona prohibited bj the andent nations, i. i, 5, IS, 16, 84. 
Hus law enfbroed against Egyptian and Jewish ceremonies bj Angosliis 
and Tiberius, L 22 — 24. This prohibition made a pretext bj p^g^tw fiir 
perMcuting the Christiani, i. 24, 27. 

II. Strict Union of Religion and the State : Principles of all aneieBt 
gOTemments on this point, L 68, 66. IRieee principles admitted hj the 
most eminent jmblicists, ancient and modem, i. 4, 22, 66, 58. ApplicatioB 
of these principles often difficult, L 68. Rules to be followed in Uds mat- 
ter, i. 67, 70. Strict union of religion and government under the Christian 
emperors, i. 27, 28, 42, 60. This union still more strict in the goTemments 
of the middle ages, iL 88, 194. The laws of God and of the Church sano- 
tioned by temporal penalties in oonsequenoe of tlus union, i. 48, 62 ; iL 68. 
{See Crimes, Cfoyemments, Powers.) 

III. Religion, Christian: Its miraculous establishment, i. 48, 46. Its 
oondition mad progress in the empire before Constantine's time, A. Tri- 
umph o^ over paganism, certain before Constantine's oouTersion, i. 46. 
Errors of M, Beugnot on this point, L 45. The protection of piteoee insiif- 
fident to support the Church, i. 88. Its miraculous oonserratioii after 
Constantino's couTersion, i. 88, 89. MotiTes of the foTOurs oonferred on it 
by Constantine and hit sucoenora, i. 28. Powerftil aid whidi it brought to 
the empire under the first Christian emperors, i. 29. It was a support to 
the empire against foreign enemies, i. 88. It was generally respected 
through all the disorders of the middle tLMB, iL 45. Powerftil resonroas 
which it conferred on sodety against these disorder^ ii. 46. 

REPUBLIC, Roman. (iS^ Rome, Senate.) 

REPUBLICS, or commonwealths of the middle agei, i. 258. 

RICHARD I., king of England. {See Eleanor.) 

RICHES of the aergy. {See Property, EccleaiasticaL) 

RHEIMS, Council of. Modifies the temporal effects of public penanoe in 

924, ii. 79. 

ROBERT GUISCARD, founder of the kingdom of Naples in 1059, feudntorr 
of the Holy See, ii. 272. Text of the feudal oath which he took to the 
pope, ib, 

RODOLPH, duke of Suabia. Elected emperor in 1077, after the deposition 
of the king of Germany (Henry IV.), ii. 168. 

ROMANS, respect of the ancient, for reliffion, i. 14. {See Rdigion.) Con* 
tradiction between their prindples and Sieir practice on this point in the 
decline of the republic, i. 15, 18. Rome and many other dties of the empire 
saved by the innuenoe of the bishops on the enemies of the empire, i. 89, 
Extent and boundaries of the duchy of Rome under the monarchy of the 
Lombards, i. 188. In what sense the dties and provinces of Italy subject 
to the Holy See after the pontificate of Gregory II. are called the Rotnan 
republic, i. 216. Disputes regarding the soverdgnty of Rome and of the 
Exarchate after the pontificate of Gregory IL, i. 248. {See Charlemagne 
Pope, Patridan, Pepin.) In what sense Rome is mentioned as one of the 
capitals of Charlemsjnie's empire, in his will in 811, i. 278. Marchetii's 
error on this point, w. note. Municipal government of Rome, and of many 
other Italian cities, at this time and long after, i. 258. 

ROMULUS. His Uws and those of Nnma in fovour of religion, i. 8» 12. 
They were probably adopted firom the Greeks and Orientol nations, i. 15] 
They prohibit nocturnal sacrifices and ceremonies, i. 18. 
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ROSELLI, Nicholas, oardiiud of Amgon, an author of the fonrteenth cen- 
tury, BuppoMB, aa a point of law uniyenally admitted, that an emperor 
remaining obetinately under excommunication for an entire year, incurs the 
penalty of deposition, iL 106. 

SACRAMENTABY of St. Gregory. Copies of that work in use in France 
in the ninth century, ii. 167, 279. Their antiquity, it 167, 288, notes. 

SACRIFICES, Nocturnal {See Divination, secret.) 

SACRILEGE. Provisions of the Roman Utw on that point, i. 84. 

SALISBURY, John of. {See John.) 

SAVONNIERES, Council o£ {See Charles the Bald.) 

SEE, Holy. (iS^Pope.) 

SEIGNORIES, EcclesiasticaL Seignories of the Roman Church under and 
after the pontificate of St. Gregoir, i. 116. Origin of ecclesiastical seig- 
nories in all the Christian states of Europe during the middle ages, ii. 57. 

SENATE AND PEOPLE OF ROME, regard themselves as subjects of the 
pope after Pepin's donation, i. 280. Had no share in the sovereignty of 
Rome after that date, i. 267 ; ii. 279. The senate was no more than a 
municipal body, such as existed in many Italian cities of that time, ib. 

8ENCKENBERG, Protestant author and eminent jurisconsult of the last 
century, considers as indisputable the authority of the ten compilations 
of German law made in the thirteenth century, ii. 287. Remarkable admis- 
sion of this author on the enforcement by the popes against sovereigns of 
the principles of constitutional law then generally admitted, ii. 887. 

SERGITJS II., Pope. Prince Louis, son of Lothaire, sent to Rome by his 
fikther during the pontificate of Sergius II. i. 266. Assurance required of 
that pnnce before the pope would admit him into the church of St. Peter, 
f&. The Romans not permitted to take an oath of fidelity to him, ib, 

SESTERCES. (Sm Coin.) 

SICILY, origin of the rights of the Holy See over, i. 212, 264. Sicily formerly 
regarded as a fief of the Holy See, ii. 150. The pope gives this kingdom to 
Charles of Anjou, brother of St. Louis, ii. 151. iRie Catholic religion 
required to this day of the king by the Sicilian constitution, ii. 811. 

SISMONDI, Protestant historian. Spirit of his historical works, L xxviL 
Contradicts himself in his judgments on the popes of the eighth century, 
i. 258, 290. Absurdly considers the political influence of the clergy in France 
as introduced by Pepin, ii. 87. His opinion on the mediation of Inno- 
cent III. between Philip Augustus and John Lackland, in the contest arising 
fi*om the assassination of Arthur, earl of Bretagne, ii. 227, note. His opinion 
on the quarrel of Boniface YIII. and Philip the Fair, ii. 288. This opinion 
adopted more or less by the best French historians, ii. 289, note. 

SIXTUS v.. Pope, appears to have held, as his own private opinion, the 
theological theory of the direct power of the Church over temporals, i. 259 ; 
ii. 864. He put on the Index JBellarmine's work, De Roma no Po ntifice, ii. 
864. That article of the Index suppressed by Pope Urban Yll. ib. Bull 
of Sixtus y. against the king of Navarre (Henry lY.) and the prince of 
Cond^, ii. 256. That bull not grounded on the theological theory of the 
divine right of the Church in temporals, ii. 258. 

SLAYERY. Beneficent influence of Christianity on the oondition of slaves, 
i. 118, 122, 124. Numerous instances of manumission after Constantino's 
conversion, i. 122, 124. 

SOCIETY, religion necessary basis o^ i. 1. (See Religion.) State of society 
in the empire under the first Christian emperors, L 28. {See Empire.) 
State of society in the middle ages, ii. 40. {See Middle Ages.) 

son. {See Coin.) 
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SOVEREIGN PONTIFF, honoura and priYileget emoyed by, among tiit 
Hebrewt, i. 6. PrerogatiTM among tne ancient Romans, L 19. 11m 
emperor AagnntaB and bis racoeaeon combined that title witli the imperial 
dignity, i. 20. The title retained by the Chriatian emperon until Gntaaa'f 
time, but its fnnctions not performed by them, i. 20, 21. (See Pope.) 

SOVEREIGNTY. Sovereignty of the people. (See People.) Sovereignty 
of Rome. Importance of that queetion aa connected with the history of 
the middle ages, i. 247. {See Emperor, Pope, Patrician.) Imperial aove- 

reignty of the Holy See. (See Pope.) 

SOVEREIGNS. (See Powers.) 

SPAIN, Kingdom oi Its monarchy elective under the Gk>thic kings;, u. 27. 
Wisdom of its laws, ii. 51. Their severe provisions against heretics^ L 87. 
Catholicity required as a condition in the election of the king, i. 87 ; iL 2S7. 
This condition retained in Spain down to our own time, iL 810. {Sm 
Philip II.) The kings of Spain and Portugal took the pope ma arbiter of 
their differences regarding countries newly diaoovered, iL 289. {See 
Alexander VI.) 

8P0LET0, Duchy of. The inhabitants o^ convey through the pope, Ste- 
phen II., their wish of placing themselves under the protection of France, 
1. 234, note. They place themselves under the Holy See in the tune of 
Adrian I. i. 233. Title on which Charlemagne and hia suooeMon retain the 
sovereignty of that duchy, i. 242, 267. 

STATE. Its strict union with religion. (See Religion, Government.) 

STEPHEN II., Pope. Implores Pepin's aid against the Lomberda, i. 217. 
(See Pepin the Little.) Gives the title of patrician of the Romans to Pepin 
and his children, i. 219. (See Patrician.) Requests a second time Pepin's 
aid against the Lombards, i. 221. His urgent letters on that anbject un- 
justly criticised by some modem authors, 3t. Stef^en II. regarda himamlf 
as sovereign of Rome after Pepin's donation, i. 228. (See Donation.) Hia 
conduct does not imply the theological theory of the divine right of the 
Church over the temporaliti^ of kings, i. 228 ; ii. 197. 

STEPHEN v., Pope. His principles on the distinction and mutual inde- 
pendence of the two powers, ii. 190. He gives the empire to Guy, duke of 

Spoleto, ii. 281. 

STUART. (S€€ Mary Stuart.) 

SWEDEN, Kingdom of. Remains of the constitutional law of the middle 
ages relating to the deposition of sovereigns in the modem constitution of 
that kingdom, ii. BIG, 318. Apostasy of Marshal Bemadotte, in oom- 
pliance with that article of the Swedish constitution, i. 317. 

SUZ A, Henry of, cardinal of Ostia, maintained the theological theory of the 
direct power of the Church over temporals, ii. 363. 

SUZERAIN, Right of. The meaning of the word, ii. 58, note. Righto of 
suzerainty of the Holy See over many states in the middle ages, ii. 58, 150, 
271. Origin of those rights, ii. 58, 201, note. Consequences of thoae 
rights according to the usage and general belief of the middle ages, iL 
150, 272. (Sfe England, Sicily, Venice.) Moderation with which the 
popes used those rights, ii. 321. Sense in which the empire was a fief of 
the Holy See, ii. 104, 162, 231. Dispute on this point between Frederick L 
and Adrian IV. ii. 170. The king of France and some other sovereigns 
exempt from all feudal dependence, ii. 275, 806. 

SWORDS, Allegory of the two. Different meanings of that allegory in the 
authors who used it, ii. 120, 215. Sense in which it is used by Geoffrey of 
Venddme, ii. 216. By Hildebert, bishop of Mans, ii. 217. By St. Ber- 
nard, ii. 212. By Pope Innocent III. ii. 224. Many modem writera un- 
justly blame the tise made by the authors of the middle ages of this allesorv 
ii. 218. ^ ^' 
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tSYMMACHXJS, Pope. His conduct to the emperor Anastasiiu, protector 
of the Eutychians, i. 175. HU doctrine on the distinction and mutual 
independence of the two powers, i. 185. 

STMMACHUS, Roman senator of the fourth century. His petition to the 
emperors Gratian and Valentinian II. for the restoration of the altar of 
Victory, i. 53, 55, 57. This petition resisted by St. Ambrose, i. 56. The 
emperors pay no attention to it, i. 57. Symmachus banished by Theodosius 
from Rome in punishment of his obstinacy, ib, 

TABLES. (iS^ Laws ofthe Twelve Tables.) 

TALEl^. {See Weight.) 

TEMPLES. Prodigious wealth of many ancient temples, i. 812. (See Belus, 
Delphi, Jerusalem, Jupiter Gapitolinus.) Pagan temples often preserved 
by the Christian emperors, i. 53, 306. Opinion of the holy doctors on this 
poiut, i. 306. 

TERTTJLLIAN. Astonishing progress of Christianity in his time, i. 44. 
His remonstrance to the pagan emperors on the injustice of the edicts of 
persecution against the Christians, i. 25, 27. 

THEMISTIUS, a pagan philosopher, praises the moderate conduct of Jovian 
to the pagans, i. 54. 

THEODOSIUS THE GREAT at first tolerates the exercise of idolatry, 
i. 57, 58. Gives the final blow to paganism in the empire, i. 22, 58. Does 
not enforce the execution of his edicts as severely in Rome as elsewhere, 
i. 60, 306. Orders them to be enforced there towards the close of his life, 
i. 60. Confirms the first general Council of Constantinople, i. 61. His 
laws against heretics, i. 70, 78. His moderation in enforcing those laws, 
i. 73. His laws against the Jews, i. 75. His laws on donations made to 
the Church and the clergy, i. 108. Confirms the right of sanctuary, 
i. 145. 

THEODOSIUS THE YOUNGER confirms the general Council of Ephesus, 
i. 61. His laws in favour of the Christian religion, i. 60. And against 
the Jews, i. 75, 76. Against heretics, i. 81. Against apostates, i. 84. 
Laws concerning ecclesiastical property, i. 109. 

THEOPHANES, Greek author of the eighth century, L 202. His account 
of the revolution in Italy under Gregory II. ih. This account adopted by 
more modem Greek authors, ib. Different from the Latin account, ih, 
{See Gregoiy II.) Authority of Greek authors not entitled to much credit 
on this point, i. 206. Pepin's absolution from the crime of usurpation by 
Pope Stephen II., according to Theophanes, i. 339. 

THEOPHILUS, patriarch of Alexandria. His temporal power, i. 167, 168. 

THOMAS OF AQUINA, St., appears to hold the theological opinion of the 
direct power of the Church over temporals, ii. 365, 366. 

THOMAS OF CANTERBURY, St., held the theological opinion of the 
direct power of the Church over temporals, ii. 362. His contest with 
Henry II. king of England, ii. 117. {See Henry II.) 

THOMASSIN, P^e, exaggerates the temporal power of the bishops and 
patriarchs under Constantme, i. 161, 167. 

TIBERIUS revives the ancient Roman laws against foreign religions, i. 24. 

TILLEMONT, lie Nain - de, confounds the true principles on the use of 
temporal power in matters of religion, i. 22, 66, Proves solidly the authen- 
ticity of Coustantine's letter to Alblavius on ecclesiastical jurisdiction, i. 154- 
{See Constantine.) 

TITHES, OFFERINGS, FIRST-FRUITS. Their origin in the customs 
and maxims even of pagan antiquity, i. 68 ; ii. 93. Their establishment in 
the primitive Church, i. 93, 109. In what sense they are of the natural 
law, and in what of human law, i. 93. 
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TOLEDO, Coandli ot, in the Mreoth and dglitlr omturiML TImm eooali 
were mixed MMmblies, ii. 88, 191. Thmr regolntioiM on tte temponil 
effects of public penance, ii. 72, 75. Decreee of the sixth ^^'ynnfil o^ i^hmI 
heretics, i. 86. Decrees of the serenth on the eleotion of a kin^ iL S8L 
The deposition of Wamba, king of the Yisigothiy oogkt not to be attribntsd 
to the twelfth Council of Toledo, ii, 74, 196. 

TONSURE of the Lombards and Franks. {See Haired^.loiiff.) 

TUSCANY. Charlema^e and his successors long retained the soTersigBty 
of Royal Tuscany, subject to an annual tribute to the Holy See, L 242, 266. 

TRENT, Council of. lU decree aaainst duellists and their abettors does not 
imply the admission of the right dirine of the Chundi OTer temponl% 
ti. 245, 246. 

TROYES. This city sared by the mediation of St. Lupus, its bishop, L 39. 

TYRA.NNICIDE, Doctrine of; not advocated probably b^ John of Sallabniy, 
i. 361. Condemned by the Council of Constanoe, li. 255. Diflereoot 
between this doctrine and that which the oath of aUegiaoee (English) 
censured as heretical, ib. {See Oath of AUe|[ianee.) Dangeroiis priocipleB 
advocated in this matter by the most distinguished members of the Lesgus^ 
ii. 872-3. Still more dangerous principles adTocated by Protestants, ib. 



UNION OF THE TWO POWERS. {See GoTemment, Power, B^igion.) 
URBAN II., Pope, excommunicates and deposes Philip I. of Fmaoe in the 

Council of aermont, ii. 124. {See Philip'l.) 

URBAN VII., Pope, expunges from the Index Bellamiine's work, De 

Romano Pontifice, ii. 864. 

YALDRADE. {See Lothaire the Younger.) 

YALENTINIAN I., Emperor, preserves and increases the pririleges of the 
pagan priests, i. 19, 20, 66. Does not remove the altar of Victory which 
had been restored bv Julian, i. 56. His laws in fiivour of Christianitj, 
i. 58. Restricts the immunities and privileges of the clergy, L 76, 107, 127. 
Praises the Hubmission of the bishops on that point, i. 139. 

YALENTINIAN II., Emperor, refuses to restors the altar of Ylctoiy, 
i. 57. But tolerates idolatry, i. 57, 58. His laws aeainst heretics, i 70. 
Against Jews, i. 75. Revokes the immunities granted to Jews by Constant 
tine, i. 76. 

YALENTINIAN III., Emperor. Laws in &vour of Christianity, L 60. 
A nd against apostates, i. 85. 

YAMBA, king of the Viidgoths, deposed by the intrigues of Ervigo his 
successor, ii. 73. (See Toledo.) 

YAN ESPEN, Louvain doctor ; fiimous canonist. His treatise on eode- 
siastical censures, ii. 82. His temerity, ib, 

YAN -GILS, Louvain doctor. His letter on the opinions of the old Faculty 
of Louvain with regard to the GaUican Declaration, ii. 801. (See Louvain 
Faculty.) 

YELLY, author of the Histoire de France, continued by Gamier. Spirit 
of that work, i. xxvii. Its incorrect assertion relatiuff to the pope's rights in 
the election of the emperor, ii. 283. Inconsistent m its judgment on the 
conduct of the popes of the eighth century towards the emperors of Oon- 
stantinople, i. 287. Gamier 's explanation of the origin and pro gress of the 
temporal power of the clergy in the middle ages, ii. 86. 

VENICE, Republic of, formerly considered a fief of the Holy See, ii. 161. 
Its contest with Pope Julius II. ii. 321. 

YERTOT, author of manv historical works. Spirit of his work, Origine de 
la Grandeur de la Cour de Rome, i. xxvii. 180. Inconsiderately adopts the 
calumnies of modem authors on the popes of the eighth century, i. 287. 
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Inconsistent in his judgment on these popes, ib. Refutes ooncIusiTely the 
opinion which maintains that the crown of France was hereditary before 
Pepin's time, ii. 335. 

VICTORY. (See Altar of.) 

VISIGOTHS. (See Spain, Laws of Visigoths.) 

VOIGT, Protestant, author of a History of Gregoiy VII. Spirit of that 

work, ii. 21. Author's explanation of the conduct of Gregory VII. to the 

king of Germany (Henry Iv.) ii. 20. 

VOLTAIRE. Remarkable admissions o^ on the importance of the temporal 
sovereignty of the Holy See, i. 296 ; ii. 324. On the benefits of the tem- 
poral power of the pope during the middle ages, ii. 352. On the utility of 
monastic orders, ii. 54. On the real object of the contest between the two 
powers in the middle ages, ii. 322. He admits the general belief of the 
middle ages on the temporal effects of excommimication in the case of 
princes, ii. 140. 

WARS, Holy, among the Greeks. The occasion o£ (See Delphi.) 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. Standard formerly kept in the temples 
as sacred and inviolable things, i. 165. Justinian intrusts to the bishops 
the charge of watching over them, ib. Ancient weights and measures com- 
pared with the modem — authors to be consulted on that point, i. 309. 
Value of the Roman pound, i. 59, 81 ; ii. 309. Value of the ounce, ii. 309. 
Of the Attic talent, i. 10. Different meanings of the word talent in the 
writers of the middle ages, i. 315. Value of the Attic medimna, i. 99. Of 
the centenarium of gold^ i. 315. 

WIGLIFFE. His errors on the dominion of ecclesiastical property condemned 
by the Council of Constance, ii. 297. 

WILLIAM of Malmesbury, English writer of the fourteenth century. Re- 
markable testimony of this author on Charlemagne's policy in establishing 
ecclesiastical seigneuries, ii. 57. 

YVO OF CHARTRES. (See Ivo.) 

ZACHARY, Pope. His character and his virtues, i. 294. His good under- 
standing with the emperor of Constantinople, i. 215. That prince gives 
him more patrimonies in Italy, i. 216. The Lombards restore to him many 
cities and territories of the Exarchate, i. 215, 216. His answer to the 
French lords on Pepin's election to the throne, i. 292. Authenticity of that 
answer, i. 330. Unjust censures on the pope for that answer, i. 293. 
That answer not an act of jurisdiction in temporals, i. 295 ; ii. 8, 182, 196. 
It does not imply the theological theory of the jurisdiction of the Church 
by divine right over temporals, i. 289. 

ZOZIMUS, a pagan historian. His judgment on the policy of Theodosius 
with regard to idolatry, i. 60. 
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LIBMEY OF TMNSUTIONS 



FaOM 



SELECT FOREIGN LITERATURE. 



Of late years there have appeared on the Continent a number of Works, 
hifitorical and general, which from their intrinsic merits have acquired the 
just reputation of Standard Authorities. To the great mass of readers in 
this country these are necessarily unknown ; not merely from their being 
composed in a foreign language, but from the fact that their very titles, 
beyond being recorded in *' Publishers' Lists." have seldom been heard of 
except by the select few who devote themselves to the study of continental 
literature. The consequence is, that the public are deprived of much that 
tends to elevate and instruct ; while the land is deluged with a flood of 
books and pamphlets that, so far from benefiting, directly injure and retard 
the welfare and progress of society. To remedy in some degree this great 
political evil, it has occurred to the Publisher to issue a series of works by 
the most distinguished foreign authors on History. Religion, Philosophy 
'and Morals, Biography and Literary Criticism, to be translated and edited 
by competent individuals. 

The Symbolism of Moehler, the works of De Maistre, Audin, Balmez, 
and Leibnitz, already published, afford specimens of the nature and value 
of that literature which it is the wish and object of the Publisher to intro- 
duce to the attention of the English public. 

To effect this, it is intended to publish, at intervals, a series of transla- 
tions from the most approved continental authors, well printed,' in a form 
and size likely to be acceptable to the community. Each work being 
translated directly from the original. 

In order, however, to enable this design to be effectively carried out, it 
becomes requisite that the Publisher should be assured of the support of 
1,000 Subscribers, at £1 per annum. 

In the event of that number of Subscribers being obtained, tlie Publisher 
engages to furnish annually Four Volumes Octavo, averaging from four to 
five hundred pages each, to every Subscriber. 

The works published will be supplied to Non -Subscribers at an advanced 
price of not less than one-fourth. 

Individuals desirous of subscribing are respectfully requested to send 
their names to the Publisher, Mr. Charles Dolmax, No. 61. New Bond 
Street, London, or through their own Booksellers, on or before the 
Ist January, 1854. 

Subscriptions should be paid in advance, at the time of subscribing, and 
may be remitted through the post, by an order payable to the Publisher, 
at Old Cavendish Street. 

♦#* Any Clergyman or individual who shall obtain Ten Subscribers, shall 
be entitled to receive the series of volumes for that subscription, gratis. 



With the view of afiFording to the Subscribers sufficient guarantee that 
the works selected for translatioh shall be worthy of admission into the 
Series^ the Publiaher pledges himaelf that no book shall be introduced 

a 



Library of Trandatitms, 



therein, without bong fint tahmitted to the contideimtion of a Litenrj 
Council, consisting of the following gentlemen, who have kindly cooaeated 
to assist the undertaking with their advice : — 



Rev. Dr. Cox, 
Rev. Dr. Rock, 
C. J. Hanpord, Esq. 
W. B. Mac Cabb, Esq. 



Rev. Dr. Ruasai.!.. 
Rev. J. Watbk'worth, 
J. Spbncbr NoaTBcoTB, Esq. 
E. Hbalt THOiffPsoN, Esq. 



W. B. D. D. TuawBULL. Esq. 

It will be understood that the members of the Council are not indivi- 
^oally responsible for the opinions of the authors selected for transIatiOD. 
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Now ready. Volumes I. and II. containing, 

THE POWER OF THE POPE IN THE MIDDLE AOBS : Or, 
HiBtorical Rwcirebw into the OriKin of tiM Teapotal S o ictd gufj of the Holj See, 
wd oa tbs CoastitatioiMa Lsw of tbs Sliddk Ages retathe to the TVi|'^^'Sin B of 8ofc^ 
ioi|BS, preooded bv an Introdoetlon respectiof the Hoaows and ToMpanI Pkcmi- 
tiveo aooorded to Religion and it« Miniitert bj Aneknt Nations, partaealnrij mocr 
die tint Christian emperors. Bj M. Gossbliv, Director of the Seminary of 
8t. Mpice, Pteis. Translated bj the Rer. Matthsw Kaixr, ftotasor of French 
mi ** Belles Lettm," at St. Pkitrkk's College, Mayaooai. 

In pnparaiiom, 

HxiToaT ov Pops Iknocxxt III. and his CoimitPoaA&ixa. Bj 
HvaTia. Translated from the Gersun. 

HisToaT OP THE Lips and Weitings op Luthee. By Audik. A 

Tranilation. 



LONDON : C. DOLMAN, 01, NEW BOND STREET, 
AND 22, PATERNGSTBR ROW. 



of •ubaoilptloB tm be est wM, maa sent by post to thm IHibUalier. 

— 1 853. 

Mr, Dolman, 

/ request you to insert my nanw as a Subscriber to the 

txkvx^ nf iwDslutimu fhrai lilrrt /nrrip literfllm, 

tU£\ per annum to Subscribers, and to send the volumes regularly as tkeu 
fffear. 

Name of Smbseriber, _^__^^^^^ 
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C, Doiman, 61, Ifew Bond Street. 



NEW WORKS AND N EW EDITIONS. 

Joit published, in 3 large volamei 8to. handiomely printed, price £2. 28., clotli 

lettered, 

ESSAYS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 

By his eminence CARDINAL WISEMAN. 
Arrllbts^oy of Wit%tmin%tn. 

Also, the foUowing works by Ms Eminence, 

TWELVE LECTURES ON THE CONNECTION BETWEEN SCIENCE AND 
REVEALED RELIGION, with Map and Plates. Fifth edition, in 2 rols. small 
8to. cloth lettered, lOs. 

LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPAL DOCTRINES AND PRACTICES OF 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, delirered at St. Mary's, Moorfidds, daring the 
Lent of 1836. Second edition, entirely rerised and eorrected by the Author. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. cloth. 

THE REAL PRESENCE OF THE BODY AND BLOOD OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST IN THE BLESSED EUCHARIST, proved from Scripture. 
In Eight Lectures, delivered in the English College, Rome. Second edition, 12mo. 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

A REPLY TO DR. TURTON, the " BriHsh Critic,'' AND OTHERS, on th# 
Catholic Doctrine of the Eucharist. 8to. 4s. 6d. 

FOUR LECTURES ON THE OFFICES AND CEREMONIES OF HOLY 
W^EK, as performed in the Papal Chapels, delifered in Rome, in the Lent of 1837. 
Illustrated with Nine Engravings, and a Plan of the Papal Chapels. 8fo. cloth, 58. 

HISTORY AND EFFECTS OF THB MORTMAIN LAWS, AND THE LAWS 
AGAINST DISPOSITIONS FOR PIOUS PURPOSES, with Notes on the 
Proceedings of Select Committees, &c.| and an Appendix containing the Reports of 
the Committees, and Digests of the Evidence, ana mnch interesting matter illaatno 
ting the subject. By W. F. Finlason, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, of the Middle 
Temple. 8vo. cloth lettered, 6s. 6d. 

LETTERS AND OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS OF MARY STUART, QUEEN OP 
SCOTLAND, collected from the original MSS. preserved in the St^te Paper Qttet 
of London, and the principal archives and libraries of Europe, together with b 
Chronological Summary. By Prince Alexai«dee Labanoff. Price £2. 2%, 
handsomdy bound, cloth lettered, and gilt. 

" We heartily recommend these volumes to general attention, as one of the most 
valuable contributions ever offered to .British literature by a foreign hand." — Qaarfer^ 

" We never saw a more carefully edited book. More patient exactness, a more praise- 
worthy, elaborate fidelity, wc couJd not possibly have desired. We heartily recommend 
tiiis valuable collection to the best attention of tiie students of history." — Rsamimr, 

" We must in justice say that we have never seen a mass of historical documents more 
faithfully editai, lucidly arranged, and impartially illustrated than the coUectioa before 
us.' ' — Athenaum . 

Just published, in demy 8vo., with numerous plates, price 12s., cloth lettered, 

A JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN EGYPT, PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND GREECE^ 
with Notes, and an Appendix on Ecclesiastical Matters. By James Laird pAma- 
soir, M.A. 

AUDIN'S HISTORY. OF HENRY VIII., AND OF THE SCHISM OF ENG- 
LAND. Translated from the French by Edward George Kirwak Browns» 
8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

The translation of this important work was undertaken with the special sanction and 
countenance of the talented author, M. Audin, who not only authorized the publicatioB^ 
but also kindly furnished the translator with farther corrections and notes. 



LONDON : C. DOLMAN, 61, NEW BOND STREET, 
AND 22, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



New Wwk$ oMd New Editume. 



Jwt fttUiiMI, pitet It* dodi latlmd (Vj pott fa. M.)« 
TRAVELS OF AN niSHT OBMTLEMAN IN SEARCH OF RELIGION. 
WHh NotM and Ulnitntioot. Bv Tboma* Mookb. A new editioB witli a Bisfn* 
pUcal and Literary latroduetion, \j Jambs Bubkb, Esq., Barritter-at-Law. 

CATHOLIC INTERESTS IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Bj the Cmmt 
de MoNTALBMBBBT. In 8fo. piioe 2t. 6d. 

PAGANISM IN EDUCATION. From the French of " Le Ver Rongenr dee Soci^c^ 
Modemet." By the Abb^ Gaumb. Trtnilated bj Robbbt Hill, Eiq. Price 3«. 
eloih, or by pott, 3i. 6d. 

PAULINE SEWARD. A'T^ of Real Life* By John D. Bbtaut, Eeq. 2 vols. 
12aK>. price St. cloth. 

LAZARINE ; or. Daty once Undentood Religiontly FaUUM. Thnukted from the 
Franch by Pbancbs Gboboina Lamoak. ISmo. price 2t. 6d. doth Uttered. 

STORIES OP THE SEVEN VIRTUES. By AaKBS M. Sbwajlt. Seeoiid 
editioB, 32mo. price la. 6d. cloth lettered, containinf :— 

1. HUMILITY: or, Blanche Neville and the P^ncy Fair. 

2. LIBERALITY ; or, The Benerolent Merchant. 

3. CHASTITY ; or. The Sitter of Charity. 

4. MEEKNESS : or, EnUy Herbert and the Victim of PiHion. 

5. TEMPERANCE; or, Edward Aahtoo. 

6. BROTHERLY LOVE ; or. The Siatere. 

7. DILIGENCE ; or, Ethel ViUiert and her Slothful Friend. 

TALES EXPLANATORY OP THE SACRAMENTS. In 2 vole. 12mo. lOe. doth. 
By the Authorett of " Geraldine : a Tale of Cootdenee*" containing :<— * 

1. THE VIGIL OP ST. LAURENCE. 

2. BLANCHE'S CONFIRMATION. 

3. THE SISTER PENITENTS. 

4. THE ALTAR AT WOODBANK. 

5. CLYFFE ABBEY ; or, The Lett Anotntinr. 

6. THE PRIEST OF NORTHUMBRIA. 

7. THE SPOUSAL CROSS. 

" The Talet are told with great spirit and elegance. The narratiTe never feJtert ; and 
a apirit of the purett and most profound piety breathet in every word." — Dolmmn*9 He- 
gtiint, January. 

JAMES JORDAN ; or. The Treuure and itt Price. A Workiog-man't Narrative. 
ISmo. price It. 6d. cloth gilt. 

GERALDINE : a Tale of Contcience. By £. C. A. A new edition, 1 vol. snail Svo. 
5i. cloth lettered. 

LEGENDS OF THE COMMANDMENTS OF GOD. Price 3t. doth gilt. 

LEGENDS OF THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS. Price 3t. doth gilt. 

LEGENDS OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. Price 3t. 6d. doth gilt. 

All translated from the French of J. C3llin de Plancy ; approved by the late Arehbiahop 
of Parit, Monsignor Aflfre. 

LIFE OP THE BLESSED PETER FOURIER, Priett, Reformer of a Rdigiovs 
Order, and Pounder, in the Seventeeath Century, of one of the Firtt Congregationa 
of Women devoted to the Gratuitous Instruction of Young Girls. TraniUted from 
the French. With Portrait. 18mo. doth, 2s. 

THE OLD TREE ; or, Filial Piety. A Tnle. 18mo. cloth. Is. 

COMPITUM ; or, The Meeting of the Ways at the CathoUc Church. Book I. Sc- 
cond edition, with additions ; together with an Appendix, containing TrantlatiooB of 
the Greek, Latin, and other quotations. Small Svo. price 6s. 

The Appendix, adapted to suit the first edition, price It. 6d. 
COMPITUM. Book II. Second edition, with additions, price 6s. 

The Appendix, adapted to suit the first edition, price Is. 6d. 
COMPITUM. Book III. at press. 
COMPITUM. Books IV., V., VI., 5s. each. 

LONDON : C. DOLMAN, CI, NEW BOND STREET. 



Bi^mtijf PMUM, in Po$t 4to, kMndiomely b<mnd, price I5t. 

A TREATISE 

ON CHANCEL SCREENS AND ROOD LOFTS. 

Their Antiquity, Use, and Symbolic Signification. 

By A. W«LBY PuGiN, Architect. 

Illoftzated with many figoies copied on stone from drawings by the Author. 

This work contains the following matter : — 

1. Of the inclosure of Choirs, from the early ages of the Church down 

to the present century. 

2. Of the Jube, or Rood Loft, its use, form, and construction, with 

an account of the most remarkable examples of Jubes, both 
in English and Foreign Cathedrals, Abbatial and Collegiate 
Churches. 

3. Of open Screens in Parochial Churches and Lateral Chapels, with 

an acccount of the most remarkable remaining examples. 

4. Of the causes which have led to the partial destruction of Screens 

and Rood Lofts. 

5. Of the Four Classes of Ambonoclasts. — 1. The Cdvinist Ambono- 

clast. 2. The Pagan Ambonoclast. 3. The RoTolutionary 
Ambonoclast. 4. The Modem Ambonoclast. 

6. An Apology for the present reviyal of Screens. 

N.B. — Some Copies are printed on Large Paper, Demy 4 to, 
uniform in size with the 

CONTRASTS ; or, a Parallel between the Noble Edifices of the 
Middle Ages and corresponding Buildings of the Present Day, setting 
forth the present decay of pure taste. Accompanied by appropriate 
Text. By A. Welby Puoin. Second Edition, enlarged, 4to, £l. lOs. 

THE PRESENT STATE of Ecclesiastical Architecture in 
England. By A. Welbt Pxjgin. With 86 Illustrations. Republished 
from the " Dublin Review." 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

SOME REMARKS on the Articles which have recently appeared in 
the *' Rambler," relative to Ecclesiastical Architecture and Decoration. 
By A. Welbt Puoin. 8vo, 6d. 

• 

AN EARNEST APPEAL for the Revival of Ancient Plain Song 
By A Welbt Pdgin. 8vo, 3d. 

AN EARNEST ADDRESS on the Establishment of the Hierarchy 
By A. Welbt Pugin. . Svo, Od. 
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HIBrnVBGIA; OR, 

TRANSUB8TANTIATI0N, 
INVOCATION OF SAINTS, RELICS, AND PURQATOHY, 

Besides those other articles of Doctrine set forth in the HxHy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, expounded; and the Use of Holjr Water, 
Incense, and Images, the Ceremoniea, VeetmentB, and Ritual em- 
ployed in its celebration among the Latins. Greeks, and Orientals, 
tliuitrated from Paintings, Sculptures, and Inscr ipti an s I bi md in 
the Roman Catacombs, or belonging to the earliest Ages of Faith. 
By D. Rock, D.D. Second Edition, with additions, and illastrated 
with Fifteen Engrayings, and abore Thirtj Woodcuts. 

THE CHURCH OF OUR FATHERS, 

As seen in the Rite for the Cathedral of Salisibiiry, with Disaertations 
on the Belief and Ritual in England before and after the coming of 
the Normans. Vols. 1 and d, bj Danikl Rock, D.D^^ Ubd Canon of 
the English Chapter. Price £1. 168., cloth lettered. Vol. 3 at Press. 

THE BBLE, ITS USE AND ABUSE; 

Or an Inquiry into the Results of the Respectiye Doctrines of the 
Catholic and Protestant Churches, relative to the Interpntatioa of 
the Word of God. By the Rev. Paul Maclachlan. Small 8tc^ 

cloth lettered, 4s. 

THE CLORY OF MARY 

In Conformity with the Word of God. 

By James Auoustike Stothebt, Missionary Apostolic in the Eastern 

District of Scotland. Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

AN ECCLESIASTICAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 

Showing the Position of the Catholic Churches, Chapels, Colleges, 
and Religious Houses, with the Boundaries of the Archdiocese and 
the Dioceses ; with a Plan of London, showing the Position of the 
Catholic Churches, &c. ; together with a Complete List of the 
Towns in which Catholic Churches are established. On a Large 
Sheet, printed in red and black. 

N'.B.— This Map can be had moanted on etnTU« and rollers, or folded up ia a em«a. 

Jmt Published, in post octavo, price ot., cloth lettered, {if sent by post, 6s.) 

THE POPE ; 

Considered in his Relations witli the Church, Temporal Sovereignties. 

Separated Churches, and the cause of Civilization. 

By Count Joseph de Mabtre. 

Translated by the Rev. ^neas Mg. D. Dawson. 

THE SPIRIT AND SCOPE OF EDUCATION, 

In promoting the well-being of Society, from the German of 
Bev. Dr. Stapf. By Robert Gordon. Crown 8vo, cloth lettered, 6s. 

CAzroxrs Axrs bsc&bsb 

OF THE SACRED AND (ECUMENICAL COUNCIL OF TRENT, 

Celebrated under the Sovereign PontiflGs, Paul III., Jolius III., and 
Pius IV. Translated by the Rev. J. Waterworth. To which is pre- 
fixed Essays on the External end internal History of the Council. 
Dedicated, Inrpennission, to His Eminenoe Cardinal Wiseman, 
Archbishop of Westminster. In 1 large voL 8to, IDs. 6d:, doth lettered . 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED, A NEW EDITION. 
Rt9i$td and much Enlarfftd, qf the 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, BY THE REV. DR. LINCARD. 

Handsomely printed in ten large octavo volumes, price £6, cloth 
lettered, with a poru-ait of the Author, engraved in the best stylo. 

"From all conunenu on tke work, a« a history, we abttain ; biit we asay say it has adiie^vd 
Kuch a success, aad obtained in the eve of the public such a {lOaition, that the poasesaion of thia 
new and revised edition is essontiaf to the completiou ofjtrery library. The typography ia 
beauMbJ, and the woric, independently of all intrinsic merit, will ornament any thelvea where it 
may find a place. "•^JfomiNf Ckronicte. 

THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE ANGLO-SAXON 

Church, containing an Account of its Origin, Government, Doc- 
trines, Worship, Revenues, and Clerical and Monastic Institutions. 
By John Lingard, D.D. In 2 vols. 8vo, price £1. 4s., doth 
lettered. 

'* If we were asked from what scxirec one conld cAttatak flie greateat insight into tb« nationa>' 
mind and ways of thought of the Christian Anglo-Sazona, we should hare no hesitation in 
referring the inouirrr to these pages. As a narration of fiiets, and expounder of tba infcnaaw 
more immediately to be drawn from them, there is no writer of the present day who vzoels tbm 
diligent, arniratc, and eloquent historiim of England." — Morning Chronicle. 

A NEW VERSION OF THE FOUR GOSPELS^ 

With Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By John Linoakd, D.D 
First published in 1886. 8vo, price Ts. 6d. in boards. 

CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTIONS 

On the Doctrines and Worship of the Catholic Church. 
By John Linoabd, D.D. 12mo, price Is. 6d. 

Another Edition, revised, in ISmo, price Is. 

This work contains a short ezposttiaB of Cafibolic doctrine and Catholic practice, widi tbtt 
' aotlMsities on which that doctrine and practice are founded. 



Just published, price 1$., 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE LAWS 

And Ordinances which exist in Foreign States, relative to tbe 
Religious Concerns of their Roman Catholic Subjects. 

By John Linoard, D.D. 

BOCUMSnTB 

TO ASCERTAIN THE SENTIMENTS OF BRITISH CATHOLICB 

In former ages respecting the Power of the Popes. 8vo, 2s. 

REVIEW OF CERTAIN ANTI-CATHOLIC PUBLICATIONS. 
By Drs. Hungerford and Tomline, Lord Kenyon, &c. 2s. 



TAVB AOCOimV or TBB OVBPOWBBB PIiOT« 

Extracted from Lingard*t History of England and Dodd s Church 
History of England, indnding the Notes and Documents appended 
to the latter, by the Rev. M. A. Tiebnet, F.R.S., F.S.A., witb 
Notes and Introduction bj Vikdxoatob. Sto.. doth, 2s. Cd. 
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Jut pmblUied, price 3f . 6d., doth tottend, 

THE SCIENCE OF THE SAINTS IN PRACTICE. By the Tcbt Rbv. 
Father J. B, Paoavi. Vol. 1. January, February, and March. 

THE DUTIES AND HAPPINESS OF DOMESTIC SERVICE ; or, a SUter of 
Mercy fiTing loatroctioni to the Inmates of the Houie of Mercy plaeed onder her 
Carf. 18 mo. price 2a., cloth lettered. 

THE FAITH OF CATHOLICS ON CERTAIN POINTS OF CONTROVERSY, 
confirmed by Scripture, and attested by the Fathers of the first five ocQtvries of the 
Chnrch. Compiled bj the Rer. Jobsph BBRRiVGToy and the Rer. Johk Kirk. 
Third edition, retiaed and greatly enbrged by the Rer. J. Watbrwokth. 3 vols. 
8to., 10s. 6d. each fol., cloth lettered. ^ 

THE HOLY SCRIPTURES; their Origin, Progress, Transmiasioo, Cormptionf, 
and True Character. Price Is. 6d., cloth lettered. 

" Thinkest thou that thou understandest what thon leadest ? Wlio said : nnd how can 
I, unleaa some man show me?" — Acta tiU. 30, 31. 

REEVE'S HISTORY OF THE BIBLE, new editioa. iUustrated with 230 wood 
Eografings. 12aio. roan, sprinkled edges, 3s. 6d. 

LIFE OF ST. TERESA, written by herself, and translated from the Spaniah, by the 
RsT. JoRK DALToy. 1 fol., crown 8fo. 5s. 6d., cloth lettered. 

THE WAV OF PERFECTION AND CONCEPTIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. 
By Saint Tbrbsa. Translated from the Spanish by the Rer. John Dalton. 
1 Tol. crown Bto. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CEREMONIAL ACCORDING TO THE ROMAN RITE. TransUted from the 
Italian of Jobbph Baldbschi, Maater of Ceremonies of the Basilica of St. Peter at 
RoBse, with the Poktifickal Officbs of a Bishop in his own Diockab, 
compiled from the " Coeremoniale Episcopomm ; '' to which are added Various 
OTHBR Functions and Copious Explanatory Notes, the whole harmonised with the 
Latest Decrees of the Samd Congregation of Rites. By J. D. Hilarius Dale. 
Sto. cloth lettered, price /s. 

JONES'S, ReT. J., MANUAL OF INSTRUCTIONS ON PLAIN-CHANT OR 
GREGORIAN MUSIC, with ChanU, as used in Rome for High Masa, Vespers, 
Complin, Benediction, Holy Week, and the Litanies. Compiled chiefly from 
Alfieri and Berti, witli the approbation of the Right Reverend Vicars Apostolic. 
Beautifully printed in red and black type, in small 4to. 2s. fid. 

MAC HALE, the Most Rct. JOHN, Archbishop of Tuam, Eridences and Doctrines 
of the Catholic Church. Second edition, reVised, with* additional Notes. 8to. 
cloth, 6«. 

BROWNSON'S, O. A., LL.D., ESSAYS AND REMEWS, chiefly on Theology, 
Politics, and Socialism. 8fo. 7s. Gd., cloth lettered. 

BROWNSON'S QUARTERLY REVIEW. This Review, conducted by the 
gentleman whose name it bears, is devoted to Religion, PhUosophy, and General 
Literature. 

It is published Quarterly in the months of January, April, July, and October, and 
furnished to Subscribers at Ttcelve Shiliings per annum, or Fourtetn Shillings by post. 

No subscription will be received for a shorter time than one year, and each subscription 
must be for the entire current volume. 

Bv special arrangement with Mr. Brownson, by which that aentleman retains a bene- 
ficial interest, this Review b reprinted in this country, and pobuahed aimultaneoualy with 
the edition printed in America, thus ensuring certainty of supply and early delivery of 
tiie work to subscribers. 

At Press, in small 8vo. 
KATE GEARY ; or, IRISH LIFE IN LONDON. 
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